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THE CRUISE OF 


On the morning of May 22nd, 1881, hav- | 


ing completed all our arrangements, we 
sailed from Ounalaska, and proceeding north, 
on the following morning touched at St. 
George and St. Paul, the noted seal islands 
rented by the Alaska Commercial Company 
from the United States Government, and 
whence are taken the larger part of all the 
fur seal skins so much prized by the fair sex 
of all nations. 

St. Paul, the larger and more important 
of the two islands, lies in latitude 57° 5’, 
longitude 170°. It 
tion; and its shore-line, which is composed 
of blocks of basalt in a great variety of 
shapes and sizes, presents an exceedingly rug- 


ged outline; whilst its top, although compos- | 
ed of the same material, shows a succession | 


of smoothly rounded hills of moderate hight 
covered with verdure. 
still show clearly defined craters. This fact 
is peculiar to all islands of volcanic origin. 
The lava contracts during the cooling pro- 


cess, and the result is, that cracks and fis- | 


sures run through it in every direction ; these 
Increase in size when exposed to the action 


is of volcanic forma- | 


Some of these hills | 
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of the sea, until the lava presents the appear- 
ance of innumerable loose blocks thrown to- 
gether indiscriminately; while on the higher 
portions, where the weathering only goes on, 
the effect is just the contrary: all irregulari- 
ties of the surface are smoothed down, and 
a coating of vegetable growth gives, at a lit- 
tle distance, the appearance of a carefully 
tended lawn. 
| Seals make these islands their summer 
home, on account of the humidity of the 
| atmosphere, which, I believe, is greater there 
than at any other point on the coast. 
| The Government receives over a quarter 
of a million dollars yearly, in taxes from the 
| Alaska Commercial Company, for the use of 
this, small part of a territory, the whole of 
which cost only seven million dollars, and 
| was paid for partly in old iron-clads that 
would have cost more to keep in repairs 
| than the amount expended by the present 
| very meager and inadequate government of 
| Alaska. 
The, Company is allowed to kill one hun- 
| dred thousand seals per annum, and the rev- 
| enue from this source is very great. The 
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natives who kill the seals are well paid, well 
fed, and cared for when sick; their children 
are educated, and, above all, they enjoy the 
privilege, inestimable to a savage, of getting 
drunk as often as they please, in spite of all 
the stringent anti-liquor laws in Alaska. 

They have acquired the knowledge of fer- 
menting a liquor from flour and sugar that 
will produce the desired effect at short notice. 
There is no law prohibiting the unlimited 
introduction of these articles, no general or 
local law to prevent the fermenting of the 
intoxicant, no penalty for getting drunk or 
wife-beating—-so these sports are indulged in 
without restraint, and the natives are happy. 

Having secured our ice-breaker to the 
bows, rigged the crow’s-nest at the mast-head, 
and made all ready for encountering ice, we 
got under way from St. Paul Island, and 
shaped a course for St. Matthew, an island 
about thirty miles in length, lying just north 
of the 6oth parallel of latitude, and noted 
for the great number of polar bears by which 
it is said to be inhabited. 


Their numbers are variously estimated 
from “a few stray ones,” to many hundred. 
It is said that the Russians once attempted 
to colonize this island, but were driven off 


by the bears. Ido not vouch for the story, 
however: arctic as well as other travelers 
have been known to exaggerate, and it is pos- 
sible that the number and ferocity of these 
boreal monsters may have been overstated. 
It was our intention to spend a day there, 
if the ice would admit of our reaching the 
island, for the purpose of giving all who 
might feel so disposed an opportunity of 
trying their nerve with a bear. Fortunately 
for the bears, on the morning of the 24th, 
in latitude 58.43, longitude 171.26, the tem- 
perature of the water fell to thirty-two de- 
grees, and a few hours later, ice was seen 
from the mast-head, and soon after from the 
deck, ahead and on the starboard bow. Find- 
ing the ice so far south on the American side 
of Behring’s Sea, we determined to cross over 
to the Siberian side, and follow up that coast 
as fast as ice would permit. 

Accordingly we proceeded under steam 
and sail, at times with the ice in sight, and at 





others losing it entirely. Much of the time 
thick snow-storms and fogs prevailed, ren- 
dering it necessary to proceed with great 
caution. On the 26th, while steaming through 
drift ice, during a thick snow-storm, I shot 
two seals—a small hair seal (Phoca Vitulina), 
and a saddle-back (Phoca Hystricus). The 
meat of these seals was dark, but not tough, 
and not particularly unpleasant to the taste; 
we ate it from a sense of duty, having deter- 
mined to try all the articles of food found in 
our travels. Unfortunately for the perfect 
success of the experiment in the cabin mess, 
the sea was quite rough at the time, which 
interfered very materially with the appetite, 
and warped the judgment of our best author- 
ity on matters gastronomic, so that he could 
not make an unbiased report. 

However, we all succeeded in eating seal; 
and though no enthusiasm was shown, it was 
pronounced “not bad,” and it was resolved 
to try polar bear the first opportunity. 

On the 28th, we reached St. Lawrence Isl- 
and, and came to anchor off the settlement 
on the north-west end. The island was still 
white with snow, and nearly surrounded by 
ice—the latter, however, was well broken up, 
and rapidly moving to the north. Our ar- 
rival was hailed with demonstrations of joy 
by the natives, firing guns, shouting, etc. ; 
and from the top of one of the houses was 
displayed an American flag, the property of 
the wrecked schooner Loleta. St. Lawrence 
Island lies between the 63rd and 64th par- 
allels of latitude, and 169th and 172nd de- 
grees of west longitude. It is directly in 
the track of the whisky-sellers who visit the 
Arctic Ocean each year, and in conse- 
quence, the former population of over four- 
teen hundred souls is reduced to about four 
hundred. Fully one thousand have died 
within the last four years, from causes which 
may be traced directly to the sale of whisky. 
In justice to the whalers, I must say that 
but few of them now trade in liquor. It 
is done by small schooners commanded by 
wretches in human form, for whom no pun- 
ishment is too severe. 

The few remaining people on this island 
are in a truly pitiable condition; and unless 
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some active measures are taken to prevent |a few years. They realize this, but’ freely ac- 
it, their total destruction is but a question of | knowledge their inability to resist the temp- 
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tation to buy and drink liquor when offered. |them are all dead; at the fifth, the one 
Formerly, there were six settlements on|at which we stopped, between three and 
the island: the inhabitants of four of|four hundred are living; and at a small 
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settlement on the south-west end, there are 
fourteen. 

In the vicinity of these villages, the ground 
was strewn with unburied corpses, bleached 
and ghastly, presenting a sickening sight; 
from the top of a small hill near one of the 
villages, I counted over fifty, and in one of 
the houses, thirty dead bodies were found in 
a heap. The immediate cause of the terri- 
ble mortality among these people seems to 
have been starvation, brought on by their neg- 
lect to provide food for winter use. Plenty of 
walrus pass the island each spring and fall; 
but instead of laying in a store of meat, the 
natives take only what they require for use 
from day to day, and save the tusks, with 
which they buy whisky, and keep drunk as 
long as it lasts. An unusually severe spell 


of weather which prevents their hunting, or 
freezes the ice solid a long distance from the 
shore, so that they cannot reach the edge 
where the seals and walrus are to be found, 
necessarily causes great suffering; and if 
these conditions remain long enough, starv- 


ation is sure to follow. The survivors have 
become so accustomed to this most terrible 
state of affairs, that it seems to have lost all 
of its terrors for them, and they speak of it 
as a very commonplace matter. When ask- 
ed what has become of all of the people who 
formerly lived here, they answer, with the 
utmost nonchalance, and 'with a wave of the 
hand in the direction of the dead bodies, 
**Q, all muckie” (all dead). 

After spending several hours at St. Law- 
rence Island, we got under way for Plover 
Bay (on the Siberian coast), for the double 
purpose of taking in a supply of coal, and 
communicating with the natives, to learn if 
anything had been heard from the objects of 
our search. We were unable to enter Plov- 
er Bay, as the ice was still unbroken there, 
and for several miles outside. But during 
the afternoon, we spoke the whaling bark 
Rainbow, Captain Lapham, and from him 
learned that a report had reached the whal- 
ing vessels (several of which had already 
passed through the straits), to the effect, that, 
sometime during the previous autumn, a 
wreck had been seen and boarded by some 





natives near Cape Serdze, Siberia, which was 
supposed to be one of the missing whalers. 
Captain Lapham stated, that, although the 
accounts received from the different natives 
varied somewhat, it .was the general belief 
of the masters of the whaling vessels that 
there was some foundation of truth for it; 
so we determined to fit out a sledge party, 
to travel along the coast of Siberia and in- 
vestigate this report, as well as to make in- 
quiries for the Jeannette, or any parties of 
white men that might have been seen travel- 
ing along the shore. At Marcus Bay, a 
small Tchooktchee settlement a few miles 
north of Plover Bay, we engaged the services 
of an interpreter named Joe. On anchoring 
at this place, a party of natives came along- 
side in a skin boat, and, as usual, clambered 
on board without ceremony. It was asked 
if any of them could speak English, and one, 
pointing to Joe, said, ‘‘He speak too much.” 
I immediately made him acquainted with the 
nature of our business, and asked if he would 
accompany us with his dog team. At first 
he was in some doubt, and said he was 
afraid ; but we assured him that he would be 
in no danger, and that he would be well 
paid, upon which he consented to go with 
us. I went on shore with him, to see that 
he did not change his mind; and as soon as 
we landed, he shot away like a deer, saying 
he would soon be ready. While waiting for 
Joe, I tried my hand for the first time at 
dog-driving; but it resulted in a decided fail- 
ure, with the usual accompaniments of being 
run away with, and rolled over in the snow, 
greatly to the amusement of the female and 
juvenile portion of the settlement. 

In a short time, Joe emerged from his 
house, completely changed in appearance, 
having doffed his fur clothing, and donned a 
less comfortable but more showy suit of blue 
flannel, ornamented with red shoulder-straps, 
etc. The effect of this sudden change was 
very ludicrous, and created a hearty laugh, 
in which Joe joined. His wife accompanied 
him on board, and remained until we got 
under way, when she took her leave, sobbing 
and looking very unhappy, while Joe looked 
glum, and smoked hard. He soon recovered 
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his spirits, however, and proved a valuable 
acquisition. He was a good interpreter, 
and an energetic driver, and in every way 
thoroughly reliable. On the 29th, we reach- 
ed St. Lawrence Bay (the wintering place 
of the Rodgers), and rode out a north-west 
gale and snow-storm in the outer bay, the 
ice being still unbroken in the harbor. We 
tried to buy some dogs and sleds from 
the natives, who came on board in large 
numbers, but they did not care to part with 
them. On the following day, however, we 
landed at the west Diomede, the largest of 
the three islands in Behring’s Strait, where 
we obtained nineteen good working-dogs 
and three sleds, paying for all, twenty-two 
sacks of flour. 

As soon as it became known to the natives 
that we would buy dogs, a raid was made on 
all the aged, female, and useless dogs of 
every description in the settlement; and boat 
load after boat load arrived, until we were 
almost compelled to use force to stop them 
from bringing the animals on board. With 
Joe’s assistance, we passed judgment on 
them, by saying, ‘“‘That dog no good,” or 
“This good”; the required number of the 
best were selected, and the natives were in- 
formed that no more were wanted, and the 
rejected ones must be taken out of the ship. 
This last order Joe proceeded to carry out, 
by picking them up by the back, and drop- 
ping them into the boats, without regard to 
the howls and snarls of the dogs, or the ex- 
postulations of their owners. 

Having now twenty-five good dogs and 
four sleds, it only remained to fit out our 
party, and land them as far to the northward 
as practicable, along the Siberian coast. 

On the 31st of May, we reached Cape 
Serdze, latitude 67.05°, longitude 171.4°, 
near the watering place of Prof. Nordensk- 
jold, in the Vega, 1878-79, having literally 
felt our way in through heavy drift ice and 
and thick fog. 

Following the coast to the westward, we 
came toa settlement of Tchooktchees, be- 
hind an island called by the natives Tapkan, 
which is about one mile long, one-fourth of 
a mile wide, and one hundred and fifty feet 





high; it lies a mile off shore. -Along this 
coast we found a rim of ice from five to thir- 
ty feet high, and extending from two to ten 
miles off shore. At our landing place it was 
quite narrow, but so rough and hummocky, 
that it seemed to us impassable; and we 
were about to give up the attempt, and re- 
turn to the ship, when we saw some natives 
going in the direction of the vessel, about a 
mile farther north. Taking our boat, we 
rowed to a point opposite them, and getting 
out on the ice, we waited for them to ap- 
proach, which they did with some caution, 
as if they were not quite sure what our in- 
tentions might be. 

However, a few words from Joe, and a 
present of some tobacco, soon quieted their 
fears, and established friendly relations be- 
tween us. At first, they denied all knowl- 
edge of the report in regard to the wrecks ; 
but subsequently, having acknowledged that 
they had heard it, they told so many won- 
derful tales, that we were inclined to doubt 
them all. 

They were a rollicking, good-natured, care- 
less lot, and when told of the object of our 
visit, and asked if one of their number would 
go with us, laughed heartily, and said, “What 
is the use of looking for them? if they have 
been there so long”—pointing to the north— 
“they must be all dead.” After some persua- 
sion, and promises of liberal rewards, two of 
them consented to accompany us if we would 
shoot walrus for their families to subsist up- 
on during their absence. This we readily 
promised, provided we could find the wal- 
rus; but as none were in sight, and we could 
not spare the time to hunt for them, we com- 
promised by giving them a few pounds of to- 
bacco. One of them proved to be such a 
great talker, that Joe, who was a man of very 
few words, said, after listening to him awhile, 
“T think it’s more better we don’t take this 
fellow: too much talk”; and in deference to 
Joe’s wishes, the loqYacious Tapkan was left 
behind. The other, a large, quiet, good-na- 
tured fellow, accompanied us, and was found 
useful, although given to romancing. He 
seemed to think we were in search of infor- 
mation, which it was his special province to 
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supply; and some of the fijghts of imagina- 
tion he indulged in were truly surprising, 
considering that he had never received 
any of the advantages of a civilized educa- 
tion. 

Having signified a desire to visit the set- 
tlement, we were invited to ride there upon 
the dog-sleds,-about a dozen of which, with 
from five to eight dogs attached to each, we 
saw after climbing over the rough, hum- 
mocky ice for half a mile or so. At first, 
this proposition seemed to me either a huge 
joke or a diabolical plan to break all our 
bones, and I was in some doubt how to treat 
it; but seeing that they were evidently in 
earnest, and kindly disposed, we determined 
to venture; and taking our seats, grasping 
the sides of the sled with each hand, we suc- 
ceeded, either in holding on, or falling in 
such a way as to save our bones when thrown 
off, until we came to the village, where we 
were received kindly. Deer skins were 
spread on the ground for us to rest upon, 
and each one of us presented with a pair of 
deer-skin mittens of peculiar make. 

In one of the houses we found them en- 
joying a meal of seal’s entrails, boiled and 
smoking hot. They are cooked and eaten 
just as taken from the animal. I have ob- 
served this peculiarity in the domestic econ- 
omy both of the Tchooktchees of Siberia 
and the Innuits of northern Alaska. No 
part of any animal is wasted. 

To the coast people, the seal furnishes 
everything. From the skin they make boat 
and house covering, boots, pants, and all 
articles of wearing apparel, except the fur 
shirt, or parkie, which is made of reindeer 
skins. They also make, of the seal skins, 
pokes in which they store the oil for winter 
use, both for food and fuel. I have never 
seen them drink the oil, as some travelers 
say they are in the habit of doing; but dried 
fish or meat, well soaked in seal or whale oil, 
is one of their principal dishes, and the blub- 
ber, raw, is a luxury. The flesh, blood, and 
entrails are all eaten with equal relish. Like 
more civilized epicureans, they think meat 
improves with age; but, unfortunately, they 
know no limit to the rule, and the further its 








advancement toward a state of decomposi- 
tion, the better it is relished by them. The 
odors exhaled by a party of natives after a 
feast of this kind cannot be described. 

We were often invited to partake of their 
meals with them, but declined. 

During our visit here, we were shown a 
silver fork and spoon, which had been pre- 
sented to one of the old men by Professor 
Nordenskjold, whom they called ‘‘Captain 
Enshall,” and for whom they seemed to en- 
tertain a very friendly feeling. 

After our visit to Tapkan, we returned to 
the vessel by the same rugged path, and, 
thanks to the skillful management of the na- 
tive driver, we had no accident. It is really 
astonishing over what rough ice these people 
can travel with their loaded sleds. Before 
making this trip, I had seen a rather spirited 
engraving, representing a party, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Pim, R. N., crossing 
very rough ice in Melville Sound, going from 
Dealy Island to Mercy Bay, Bank’s Land, 
in search of Captain McClure. But after 
our experience over the shore ice at Tapkan, 
I feel sure the artist had not indulged in a 
flight of imagination, as I had at first sup- 
posed. 

Finding a lead of open water’between the 
shore ice and the floe, we entered it, and 
steamed to the north-west, being anxious to 
get as far as possible before landing our 
sledge party, in order to reduce their land 
travel, as the snow was rapidly disappear- 
ing, and the sledging growing poorer every 
day. About four, Pp. M., June rst, in lat- 
itude 68° 28’ north, longitude 175° 10’ 
west, we came to the end of the lead. It 
was snowing hard, and blowing a gale from 
north-west; and as we had not seen the land 
since leaving Cape Serdze, the previous even- 
ing, and could not tell how far off shore we 
were, or what might be the condition of the 
ice between us and the coast, it was decided 
not to land our party until a sight of the 
coast could be obtained. The north-west 
gale was bringing down the pack, and rapid- 
ly closing the lead, necessitating a very close 
watch upon its movements. 

We hove to in the lead under sail, thinking 
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the vessel would drift fast enough to keep | discovered that she was surrounded by heavy 
her in clear water; but about midnight it was | ice, and in trying to extricate her, the rudder 
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was broken and unshipped. The situation | and twenty miles from open water, in one of 
was now anything but pleasant: caught in | the worst snow-storms I ever experienced, a 
the pack at the end of a lead, one hundred ' gale of wind blowing, and the rudder gone. 
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The howling of twenty-five Esquimaux dogs 
helped to swell the din. 

Of course, the first consideration was to 
get into the lead and rig a temporary rudder. 
This we had succeeded in doing by six 
o’clock in the morning; and following the 
shore in to the south and east, a sharp look- 
out was kept, hoping to get a glimpse of the 
coast, which we did about four, Pp. mM. It 
stopped snowing for a few minutes, and 
Kolutchin Island was seen right abeam, and 
apparently not more than five miles distant 
although it proved much farther. 

I asked the natives if they considered the 
ice passable. Joe referred the matter to the 
Tapkan native, whose face brightened up as 
he grunted out something, which Joe inter- 
preted to mean, “He thinks it pretty good.” 
So the order was passed for the sledge party 
to embark, and half an hour later they were 
on the ice. The party was composed of two 
officers, one seaman, and the two natives. 
Their outfit consisted of a tent and coal-oil 
stove, twenty-five dogs, four sleds, a skin 
boat for crossing rivers or leads of open 
water in the ice, arms and ammunition, deer- 
skin parkies, seal-skin pants and boots, and 
rations for two months, of bread, pemmican, 
dried potatoes, coffee, and sugar. Instruc- 
tions were given the party to proceed along 
the coast to the westward, communicating 
with the natives at every settlement, to as- 
certain the amount of truth in the report- 
ed discovery of the wreck, and, if possible, 
to find the parties with whom the report 
originated, and gather all facts in connection 
with it that could in any way throw light on 
the fate of the missing whalers or the Jean- 
nette. They were also given definite in- 
structions in regard to rejoining the vessel 
when their task had been completed. 

This done, we made the best of our way 
toward Behring’s Strait, intending to return 
to Plover Bay, and repair the broken rudder. 
We arrived at the strait on the evening of 
June 3rd, and found it filled with large fields 
of ice, so we were compelled to wait until 
the following morning before passing through. 
During the night we observed the current, 
and found it setting to the northward about 





one knot per hour. Behring’s Strait, which 
separates Asia from America, is about forty- 
five miles wide, and has an average depth of 
twenty-six fathoms of water; the bottom is 
hard, and very regular. Nearly in the cen- 
ter of the strait are two islands; the larger 
and western is about three miles long, by 
one wide, and probably eight hundred feet 
high, with nearly perpendicular cliffs. It 
was named by Captain Beechy, R. N., Rat- 
manoff. The native name is Noo-nar-book. 

The eastern island is nearly the same 
hight, but has only about one-third the area. 
It was named by Beechy, after Admiral 
Krusenstern, and is called by the natives Ig- 
nalook; about ten miles south of Krusen- 
stern is a high, square-looking rock, to which 
Captain Beechy gave the name of Fairway 
Rock. Its native name is Ooghe-e-ak. Be- 
tween the two larger, or Diomede Islands, 
as they are generally called, is a good, clear 
channel two miles wide, and with twenty 
fathoms of water. The boundary line be- 
tween Asia and America passes between 
these two islands, each of which contains a 
settlement of natives, who, except those who 
are too old or too lazy to travel, cross over in 
their skin boats to the main land in the sum- 
mer, to trade, pick berries, etc. They kill wal- 
rus and seal, and occasionally a whale. They 
partake of the characteristics of both Tchook- 
tchees and Esquimaux, but their language is 
that of the latter. It is probable that these 
islands were settled from the American side. 
The passage across the strait is made many 
times each summer, by trading parties of na- 
tives, in their vomiaks, or skin boats; but, 
so far as I could learn, is not made over the 
ice during the winter. The natives say the 
ice in the strait is always broken, and sub- 
ject to great and sudden changes, rendering 
any attempt to cross extremely hazardous. 
The passage by water is not considered by 
them as at all difficult ; the greatest distance 
from land to land, in crossing, is only a little 
over twenty miles; while from Plover Bay 
to St. Lawrence Island, a trip which they 
make several times each summer, the dis- 
tance between the nearest points of land is 
forty-seven miles—which may be considered 
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something remarkable, considering the style 
of boat used by them, the fact that they have 
no compasses, the strong currents, the sud- 
den changes in the weather, together with 
the thick fogs, which are likely to occur at 
any time. The ordinary oomiak, or skin 
boat, is about twenty-four feet long, by six feet 





wide and two feet deep, sharp at each end, 
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and flat-bottomed. The frame is composed 
of such drift sticks as they can pick up, lash- 
ed together with seal-skin thongs, and the 
outside covering is of walrus or seal hide, 
sewed together. 

The covering, as well as fastenings, when 
water-soaked, stretch a great deal; and it is 
no unusual thing, after a boat has been in 
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water several days, for the joints to work 
loose, and allow the boat to flatten out on 
the water. When traveling along shore, 
they stop every day, pitch their tents, haul 
up the boats, and turn them over on the 
beach to dry. The men use paddles, and 
the women oars; if the wind is fair, a square 
sail is used, made of drilling, if they are for- 
tunate enough to have it; if not, of deer skin. 
Sometimes they attach the dogs to the boat 


, 


by means of a long line, and one of the boys 
or young men is put on shore for a driver. 
On the 7th of June, we arrived off Plover 
Bay, but found it still blocked with ice, and 
returned to St. Lawrence Island, where we 
repaired our rudder as best we could, and 
hung it. Before getting it ready, however, 
we had a narrow escape from being driven 
ashore by the ice. About four, a. M., June 





roth, during a thick snow-storm, we were at 
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anchor off the north-west end of the island, 
when the ice came in, like a wall; owing to 
the thick weather, it could not be seen until 
it was within half a cable’s length of the ves- 
sel, and by the time our anchor was up, it 
was close alongside. The island at this 
point presents a perpendicular cliff of several 
hundred feet in hight, and the shore is lined 
with enormous bowlders—one of the worst 
places imaginable for a vessel to go ashore. 
The ice was rapidly setting towards the land, 
and our only hope of escaping a squeeze, 
that would have terminated the cruise of 
the Corwin, was to find a hole in the ice in- 
to which we could force the vessel far enough 
to allow the ice to strike the shore first, and 
take the chances of the nip which was sure 
to follow. 

Owing to the slow, imperfect action of the 
jury rudder, and the limited space we had to 
work in between the ice and shore, we had 
some difficulty in getting into the pack; and 
it was not until we were within the length of 
the vessel from the rocks, that, by tricing 


the jury rudder up and backing strong, we 
succeeded in forcing her into the pack, stern 


first, sufficiently to keep off the rocks. After 
several hours, the ice set off shore again, 
and allowed us to escape. 

On the 11th, we reached Plover Bay, and 
succeeded in getting into the outer harbor, 
the ice inside being still unbroken. We 
made fast to the edge of the ice with ice- 
anchors, and on the following morning 
commenced coaling ship; but, as we were 
compelled. to draw our coal a distance of a 
mile and a half en sleds, it took several days 
to fill our bunkers. 

The whaling bark Tom Pope, Captain 
Millard, came in on the evening of the 13th, 
and made fast to the ice near us. She had 
already taken a full cargo of bone and 
oil, and was bound to San Francisco. On 
the afternoon of the 15th, a slight roll of the 
sea was noticed. Soon after, the ice com- 
menced to crack in all directions, and half 
an hour later the entire bay was broken up. 
The change occurred so suddenly, that we 
had barely time to get our ice-anchors in, 
and take the Tom Pope in tow, before it 





was all broken and driving out of the. bay. 
Picking our way in through the broken ice, 
both vessels came to an anchor near the 
shore, in clear water, where one hour before 
it had been solid ice. The water in Plover 
Bay is very deep, and it is only near the 
shore that anchorage can be obtained at all. 
A low sand spit on the east side, near the 
mouth, forms the harbor, and affords protec- 
tion in all kinds of weather. It was named 
after H. B. M. ship Plover, which wintered 
here, under command of Lieutenant Moore, 
in 1848—49, while in search of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition. 

On the 29th of June, we returned to Tap- 
kan, where we found our sledge party wait- 
ing for us. The wind was blowing hard at 
the time, from north-west, and a heavy sea 
running, which made the operation of em- 
barking both difficult and dangerous. Fort- 
unately, it was accomplished without acci- 
dent, although with the loss of our dogs and 
sleds, tent, and the remaining provisions, 
which they were compelled to leave on shore, 
in charge of the natives. I had hoped to be 
able to reach this place again and recover 
those things, but was unable to do it, as each 
time we were in the vicinity the weather was 
too rough to admit of our making a landing. 
It appears from the letters recently received 
from those on board of the relief steamer 
Rodgers, that they visited this place on their 
way north, and mistook it for Kolutchin Isl- 
and, which lies on the west side of the bay 
of that name. Our party had been absent 
twenty-eight days, and had been kindly treat- 
ed by the natives, who not only furnished 
them with food for their dogs, but assisted 
them in carrying their loads, which, owing 
to the lateness of the season and consequent 
poor traveling, were found to be much too 
heavy. They had been along the Asiatic 
coast to a place called Cape Vankarem, in 
latitude 67° 52’, longitude 175° 30',. where 
they found the parties who had boarded the 
wreck, and obtained from them a number of 
articles taken from it, which have since been 
identified as belonging to the missing whal- 
ing bark Vigilant, and others to Captain Nye 
of the Mt. Wollaston, which would seem to 
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indicate that both crews had been on board 
the Vigilant. I can only account for the 
wreck being seen on the coast of Asia at this 
time, by supposing, that in attempting to get 
south in 1879 she encountered the ice which 
filled the southern part of the ocean, and 
that in attempting to pass to the westward of 
it was caught and crushed, and that dur- 
ing the season of 1880 the ice did not 
break sufficiently far west to release the 
wreck, 

It is probable that the Mt. Wollaston was 
abandoned to the northward of Herald Isl- 





and, which accounts for only one wreck 
being seen. It is not unlikely, that, both ves- 
sels being caught, it was decided by their 
captains, who were both skillful sailors and 
men of great courage and energy, to unite 
their forces on the best vessel, and that a 
subsequent break-up of the ice released and 
enabled them to- reach some point near 
where the wreck was discovered before again 
becoming embayed. The statement made 
by the natives was, that they were out seal- 
ing on the ice, when seeing a dark object, 
they approached it, and it was found to be 








MALE AND FEMALE WALRUS. 


the hull of a vessel, with masts, bul- 
warks, and boats gone, and the hold partly 
filled with water. In the cabin were four 
corpses, three on the floor, and one in a 
berth. 

After taking what they could carry home, 
night coming on, they left the wreck, with 
the intention of returning in the morning; 
but during the night the wind, which had 
been from the northward, changed to 
south-west, and the wreck was not seen 
again. 

This discovery destroys any lingering hope 
for the safety of either vessel, and the possi- 
bility of the escape of any number of the 
crews seems equally doubtful. What horri- 
ble fate befell them—whether they attempt- 
ed to reach the land and perished from 





exposure on the way, fell victims to that 
horrible scourge, the scurvy, or died a linger- 
ing death from starvation—may never be ' 
known: and perhaps it is as well, as it could 


only give their friends additional pain. Had 
any of them succeeded in reaching the coast 
of Asia, I feel confident they would have been 
kindly cared for by the natives, and tidings 
of them have reached us at some time during 
the past two seasons. Whatever their fate, 
we may be assured that they met it like brave 
men.- Probably no business in which men 
engage for a livelihood is attended with more 
danger than the arctic whale-fishery; and no 
class of men face danger more coolly, or pos- 
sess more resources for overcoming it, than 
the men who go yearly to the Arctic Ocean 
in whale-ships. C. L. Hooper. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ] 
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THAT CITY CHAP. 


Why, how de do, Miss Stebbins? I’m mortal glad you’re here, 

Fer things are in a muddle, now, with nothin’ straight or clear. 

Jest walk into the chamber there, an’ lay your things away ; 

I felt, somehow, this mornin’, thet perhaps you’d come to-day. 

I’m e’en a’most demented, too, from worriment and fear ; 

My limbs are weak an’ tremblin’, an’ my head feels wondrous queer ; 
While father—well, he’s clean broke down, an’ waitin’ in the barn 

Till neighbor Jones comes back from town, where he had gone to I’arn 
If any news can be obtained, by waitin’ round a spell, 

An’ watchin’ for a word or sign of her we loved so well. 


But take a seat, Miss Stebbins—fer I know you’ve come to stay— 
An’ you can help this achin’ heart to bear its load to-day. 

You see it’s sort o’ comfortin’, when one is old an’ queer, 

To know the sunny bloom o’ youth is shinin’ somewhere near. 
There’s not a soul about the place but father, now, an’ me; 
Though we fed al’ays hoped to hold a gran’child on our knee; 
But she who was our joy an’ pride in selfishness has flown, 
An’ we are left at even-tide to travel on alone. 

But*then—I beg your pardon, fer I s’pose you hardly know 
How all a parent’s life an’ blood will fer her children flow; 

So I will tell the story—fer I know you’ve time to wait— 

An’ if my narves will rest a bit, [ll try an’ tell it straight. 


It’s all about our Susie: fer you see she’s run away 

Along o’ thet young city chap thet came down here last May, 
A-bringin’ piles o’ artist things, an’ wanderin’ all about— 
Though why on ’arth fe acted so, I never could make out. 
He’d climb thet hill in Jones’s lot beneath a bilin’ sun, 

An’, squattin’ down among the rocks, jest paint ‘em, one by one; 
An’ then he’d wade among the mire deep down in Boggs’s glen, 
A-paintin’ daubs o’ this an’ that, like any child o’ ten. 

I s’pose he got them pictures up to take away an’ sell, 

Though who would buy a pile o’ rocks, I’m sure / couldn’t tell; 
So, after watchin’ him a spell, I jest made up my mind 

That he was queer about the head—like many of his kind. 


An’ Susie—well, she hed some ways we couldn’t quite make out; 
Though of her love, an’ faith in us, we never had a doubt; 

But from the time when, as a child, she played about my knee, 
On many p’ints her mind an’ mine could never jest agree. 

She didn’t take to farmin’ life, with all its toil an’ care; 

But then I s’pose ’¢wa’n’t jest the thing for one so frail an’ fair; 
An’ then she read a pile o’ books, o’ poetry an’ sich, 

An’ talked o’ lovers, fond an’ true, who made their sweethearts rich. 
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Fer spellin’-schools an’ quiltin’-bees she didn’t seem to care; 

But jest sot round an’ read an’ thought, each moment she could spare. 
She might ‘a’ hed her pick o’ beaux in all the country round; 

Fer in beguilin’, tender ways her match could not be found. 


An’ I—well, when ’twas late at night, an’ everything was still, 
I’d often kneel beside her couch an’ seek the Master’s will; 
Fer I’d known nothin’ of the world outside our little farm, 

To guide a nature sech as her’n, and keep her safe from harm; 
An’ just because she hed some ways I couldn’t understand, 

I felt my duty, all the more, to lead her by the hand. 

She’d often, on a summer’s eve, sit by the open door, 

An’ tell us stories of the world we’d never dreamed before; 

An’ when the twilight round us fell, an’ stars came in the sky, 
I’d hide my face on father’s arm, and hev a quiet cry. 

Fer when she talked o’ all them things, an’ looked so sweet an’ wise, 
I felt, somehow, thet from the farm we’d one day lose our prize. 


An’ father—all his life an’ soul was bound up in his child, 

An’ to the knowledge of our loss he can’t be reconciled. 

When she grew up, an’ all her life set ’gainst this country rule, 
He gathered up his little means, an’ sent her off to school. 

An’ Heaven knows jest how he toiled from morn till late at night! 
Fer keepin’ her in city style it tuk an awful sight; 

But all his toilin’, toward the last, proved but of small avail; 

Fer matters, somehow, would git mixed, an’ crops begun to fail; 
An’ father’s health was failin’ fast, so nothin’ else would do 

But place a mortgage on the farm, to see his darlin’ through. 

Fer she was so bound up in books, we knew she’d fret an’ grieve 
Until her lovin’ heart would break, if she was forced to leave. 


Well, she came. home amazin’ smart, an’ learned in many ways; 
While all the country, far an’ near, was ringin’ with her praise. 

I s’pose that all this fol-de-rol hed sort o’ turned her brain, 

An’ tuk away all nat’ral taste for anything that’s plain; 

But all the time I never thought our Susie much to blame, 
Fer—bless her heart!—right through it all she loved ws just the same. 
She sort o” wearied o’ the life, an’ grew quite thin an’ weak, 

While in her eyes a longin’ look seemed tryin’ fer to speak. 


She didn’t know, fer quite a spell, about what we had done 

In mortgagin’ the dear old farm, to make the money run; 

An’ when we told the story, with jest a show of pride 

Thet she should know our love fer her, she broke right down an’ cried. 


But when she met this city chap, her whole life seemed to change, 
While through her face a color ran that looked amazin’ strange. 
Her very soul seemed peepin’ forth whenever he was round, 

An’ sich a happy, cheerful girl could nowhere else be found. 
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Well, me an’ father watched it all in silence, fer a spell, 
Until the meanin’, clear an’ plain, we realized too well; 
Then father gently spoke to her, an’ she, with blushin’ cheeks, 
Confessed she loved this painter chap, an’ hed for many weeks 


‘*SHE DIDN’T TAKE TO FARMIN’ LIFE.” 


Thet he was noble, good, an’ true, an’ every inch a man; 
An’ in one mighty stream of love their lives together ran. 
An’ then she told us many things thet filled us with surprise, 
Her face aglow with happiness, an’ brightly shinin’ eyes. 
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She said thet he was rich an’ great, and hed a noble name 

Thet he, by all these paintin’ whims, hed covered o’er with fame; 
An’ he would take her to his home, an’ make a lady grand 

Of our poor little country girl, who once was rough an’ tanned. 


Then father, with a tremblin’ voice—poor man! his heart was sore— 
Jest told her, in a kindly tone, this man must come no more. 

He’d only fool our darlin’ one, an’ lure her from her home, 

Then cast her forth upon the world, in friendlessness to roam. 

She never said another word, but turned as cold as stone, 

Then glided swiftly from the room, an’ we sat there alone. 

An’ then this mornin’ she was gone, with but this note to tell 

She’d gone to meet this city chap, an’ bid us both farewell! 


An’ now you have the story, ’cept jest a word or two: 

Of how we hev no means to pay the mortgage, which is due; 

We, in a few short weeks at most, must leave the dear old home, 
With breakin’ hearts an’ wasted strength, in wretchedness to roam. 
While she for whom the debt was made has gone, we know not where; 
Although I fear her load of shame will be no less to bear. 

But we will al’ays pray fer her, an’ love her jest the same; 

Fer she was all we ever hed to bear our good old naine. 

’Tis but a little while, at most, thet we must journey here, 

Before we gain that heavenly land whose skies are a/ways clear; 


An’ then she’ll know, when safe with us beyond all earthly harm, 
Jest how we prayed an’ mourned fer her upon the dear old farm! 
* * * * * * 


What’s thet you say, Miss Stebbins? Our Susie’s safe and well? 
An’ thet is jest the bit o’ news you came around to tell? 
An’ married, too—all safe and right—to one who loves her dear?— 
Jest give me time to breathe a bit, an’ then I'll git it clear! 
But what was that you said besides? I didn’t seem to hear— 
The mortgage is paid off at last? The dear old farm ts clear? 
Thet city chap has done it all, an’ sent you on before 
To break the news, ere he shall bring our Susie home once more? 
Ah! here they are a-comin’ now, with father by their side, 
A-gazin’ up in Susie’s face with happiness an’ pride— 
This life is full of crooks an’ turns, an’ many cruel snates; 
But then, sometimes we entertain an angel unawares! 

J. RussELL FISHER. 
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Upon this, the Court adjourned ; and the 
spectators poured forth in a little dense 
crowd, each member of which, without doubt, 
then intended to betake himself at once to 
his ordinary vocations for the day: think- 
ing, perhaps, that he was really about to 
do so, and with more diligent labor than 
usual, to make up for lost time; but easily 
persuaded, nevertheless, to linger on the way, 
and assist in the formation of little groups, 
which, spontaneously gathering here and 
there as though by some process of crystal- 
lization, collected about awning-posts, or took 
lodgment upon stray boxes, or formed in 
long line upon the counter of the village 
store, or—as in the case of a score or two— 


betook themselves to Cobweb & Crusty’s bar- 
room, in open defiance of any pretense of 


labor for the remainder of the day. Where- 
by it happened, that in the end, each inhab- 
itant, observing the reckless indifference of 
others to their accustomed duties, soon en- 
couraged himself, as well, to throw off all 
manner of restraint, and ardently give himself 
up for the rest of the afternoon to purposes of 
gossip and disputation. For a real murder 
is not every day unearthed, even in large 
communities; and it must be that there are 
villages more populous than Windward which 
can scarcely claim a murder oftener than once 
acentury; and there seemed, therefore, every 
reason why the present transaction should be 
signalized with abstinence from labor, and a 
general indulgence in social discussion. 
Along with the rest of the crowd, Sergeant 
Kit came limping forth into the open air. 
He had happened to arrive late upon the 
scene of the examination; and crushed into 
a back corner, had thence looked anxiously 
upon the proceedings, seeking, from that dis- 
tant nook, to catch the Colonel’s eye: only 
to let him know, thereby, as the best thing 
VoL. V8. 
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| that could then be done, that a friend was 
| near; merely to insure him of present sym- 
pathy, and give him indirect notice, as it 
were, that there was one, at least, who would 
omit nothing that could possibly be attempted 
|in his behalf. Of course the Colonel had 
not detected him among that sea of staring 
faces; and now the Sergeant, as he gained 
|the open air, and became aware how futile 
| had been that small effort of his, paused for 
a moment, and cast about within himself 
| what further there might be for him to do 
He might at once, perhaps, visit the Colonel 
in his prison quarters, and with a hearty 
grasp of the hand, assure him of sympathy 
and co-operation, standing thus shoulder to 
shoulder with him until the very end, what- 
ever the end might turn out to be; but, on 
the other hand, was it an assured thing that 
he would be allowed to make that visit? 
Possibly the authorities might prove very 
chary about permitting strangers to see their 
prisoner; and apart from that, would it not 
be better to postpone an interview until he 
could bring with him the more valuable sym- 
pathy of practical aid? The truer plan now 
would be to exert himself as actively as pos- 
sible in the Colonel’s assistance; and for the 
present, it seemed to him that in the imme- 
diate lack of any determinate and well-digest- 
ed plan of action, there could be no better 
method of procedure than to lurk about the 
little crowds already formed, and seek sug- 
gestion from chance remark. Among so 
many persons, most of whom knew the Colo- 
nel, and all of whom must necessarily feel 
very indignant about the outrage of an arrest 
upon such frivolous ground, and would be 
racking their brains for his relief, it could 
scarcely be possible but that some one should 
happen to make random observation of value 
as matter of inference, and therefrom capa- 
ble of being worked up into the form of 








practical benefit. 
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And as his first essay in that belief, Kit 
approached the front of the grocery-store, 
where a group of very respectable dimensions 
had already formed about the village sexton. 
The sexton had also, in past time, been for 
three terms the crier of a county court, and 
hence was believed to have imbibed much 
legal knowledge of such a character as could 
scarcely fail to throw a strong light upon the 
present mystery; and now, placing his fingers 
between the two upper buttons of his coat, 
and waving one hand in the air, he exhibited 
himself as not reluctant to respond to the 
urgent demand for legalenlightenment. He 
must not neglect, however, to premise—he 
said—that at this stage of the proceedings 
no one should venture to offer any opinion 
respecting the possible guilt or innocence of 
the accused. That matter it must be for the 
Court to decide; and in advance of their 
verdict, it would be a grievous wrong to do 
anything which might tend to bias public 
sentiment or control popular opinion. Still, 
in the present case, he must be permitted to 
observe, that he could not see any reasonable 
doubt of the prisoner’s guilt. The mere fact 
that the Colonel’s pocket-knife had been 
found sticking in the wound in the dead 
man’s heart was of itself a most suspicious cir- 
cumstance; added to which, it must be held, 
that the Colonel’s confession of having been 
on the spot at the time could admit of no 
reasonable hypothesis other than of a delib- 
erate and intentional murder. And was the 
prisoner secure—it was further asked—thus 
merely locked up in the hotel? Why, yes; 
it was often done so during an examination; 
and being in charge of the constables, who 
would be personally responsible if they did 
not maintain a careful watch, there could 
scarcely be any real danger of anescape. If 
the people thought otherwise, it would be 
easy to enroll a popular guard, who could 
take turns in watching the outside of the 
hotel, and thereby prevent an evasion by let- 
ting down with blankets. After the formal 
commitment, of course the prisoner would 
be transferred to the county jail at Midship, 
there to remain until—well, until after the 
execution. Would there be any danger of 





executive interference, you ask? Well, 
scarcely. The governor might, to be sure, 
issue a supersedeas; but he would hardly 
venture to do so, in view of the election 
pending next fall, and the highly excited 
state of public feeling in Windward. No: 
upon the whole, the sexton could not see any 
hope of escape for Colonel Grayling. 

Not very reassuring all this, indeed, as 
far as regarded the popular tone, Kit re- 
flected; and with an additional shade of 
anxiety upon his face, he slipped across to 
the outside of the tavern. There was a long 
horse-trough between two posts, and in this 
trough sat a row of some twenty men, listen- 
ing to the editor of the “Coast County Bea- 
con.” Before beginning, the editor wished 
it distinctly understood, that in this matter 
of public debate he should not suffer him- 
self to take any side, either for or against the 
accused. To act otherwise would be to 


commit a grievous wrong, net only against 
the prisoner himself, but also against our 
constitutional palladium. 


Just as in his 
weekly paper he would maintain strict im- 
partiality, being exceedingly careful lest by 
even a slip of the pen he might prejudge 
public opinion on a subject which belongs 
so exclusively to the, courts; so in private 
life he must observe a course of utter silence 
upon such a momentous issue. And yet, it 
could scarcely escape the mind of any one, 
that, with respect to this case, there were 
many things that bore very severely against 
the prisoner. That matter of the knife, and 
the Colonel’s lame forgetfulness about it, 
might possibly be explained; but what could 
be said of the fact that the Colonel professed 
to have never even heard of the murder? 
This of itself was certainly suspicious—an 
improbable evasion—a fabrication upon the 
the very face of it. Had not all the facts— 
the finding of the body, the examination, the 
inquest, every circumstance relating to the 
affair, indeed—been published at the time in 
the “Beacon”? Had not copies of the 
‘“*Beacon ” been sent regularly to the three 
volunteers from Windward—one in the Army 
of the Cumberland, one in the Army of Vir- 
ginia, and one in the Army before Vicks- 
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burg? Did not newspapers pass from hand 
to hand, traveling sometimes from one wing 
of an army to another, and being always 
eagerly devoured along the whole line? Was 
not the intelligence found in them always 
freely discussed at camp-fires? It being 
here suggested that Colonel Grayling might 
have been off on a scout, the editor remark- 
ed, that in such cases newspapers were al- 
ways carefully folded and put away, he had 
been told, until any scouting parties inter- 
ested might return. Therefore, under no hy- 
pothesis could Colonel Grayling have failed 
to know all about the murder; and it must 
surely be deemed a very damning circum- 
stance against him that he had denied it. 
Worse and worse, thought poor Kit; and 
the dark shade upon his brow momentarily 
became darker. It was evident, indeed, not 
merely from the remarks of the speakers, but 
also from the assent of the listeners, that 
public sentiment was rapidly forming in the 
Colonel’s disfavor. To be sure, Grayling 


had been a very pleasant fellow in the past 


—so all seemed to admit—yet pleasant fel- 
lows have often been known to commit mur- 
ders; and it was well known that war, at its 
best, is a very demoralizing profession, and is 
almost certain to lead to an undue careless- 
ness about’ human life. In fact, among all 
these groups, Kit could now find no excuse 
for lingering longer upon the chance of over- 
hearing valuable chance suggestions in the 
Colonel’s behalf. So he stole silently away, 
and at a little distance remained apart in 
sore perplexity. And standing there almost 
motionless, except as his glance wandered 
from the tavern step up and down the street, 
all at once he beheld a light attractive figure 
tripping along in rapid approach—the figure 
of a graceful girl in voluminous curls, and a 
broad straw flat with brown ribbons. 
“Minnie wants me to take a walk with 
her along the beach, I suppose,” he muttered 
to himself. ‘I can’t do so now, of course; 
and she will.be angry enough. There is 
never any such a thing as satisfying a girl 
when she has her humor set in one direc- 
tion; and I take it that there:never has been 
one of them who could comprehend that 





business must be attended to before pleasure. 
No: I must first see to Grayling’s interests, 
in some shape or other. But after all, per- 
haps, in this case, Minnie will not mind the 
loss of her walk so much, when I tell her 
what is the matter; for she can scarcely have 
heard of it as yet, living away off at the other 
end of the village.” 

But as it happened, Minnie was thinking 
about anything else than a stroll along the 
sands. At the very first glance, as she drew 
near enough to distinguish her features, it 
became evident to Kit that this time she had 
come exclusively upon business. With im- 
petuous earnestness, she took Kit by the 
arm and walked him a little way off the 
road, so as to avoid all chance of being over- 
heard; then began to open her mind. 

“Kit, you must do something about this 
matter of Colonel Grayling. Stella will grow 
half crazy, else.” 

** And does she know about it, then ?” 

“Not yet, Kit. But of course any minute 
she may chance to hear about it. And it 
stands to reason, that when a young girl’s 
lover is accused—” 

“Then you would go half crazy for me, in 
a similar trouble, would you not, Minnie ? 
I declare I have half a mind—” 

“Tt is not a supposable case, Kit. I am 
supposing a case where the lover would have 
the pluck to kill a man, if—” 

“Q, indeed! Then you believe that Gray- 
ling—” 

‘**T don’t intend to believe either yes or no 
about it, Kit. Perhaps it is none of my 
business. If he did, I suppose he must 
have had good reason for it,” she replied, in 
obstinate determination not to yield a hair- 
breadth. ‘“ But all that is neither here or 
there. You must at once—” 

“Do you know, Minnie, I was thinking 
about going to the Colonel this very min- 
ute ?” 

“And that is the very thing you must not 
do, Kit Archer. What good will seeing him 
do, when you ought to be working? Do 
you think that Colonel Grayling is the kind 
of man to want you to come and sit down 
beside him and talk sympathy, and tell him 


” 
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how sorry you are, and hold his hand, and 
all that? That is merely a woman’s busi- 
ness, and any woman can sit and hold his 
hand better than you can. His mother, if 
he has any, or Stella, or Aunt Pris, or my- 
self—” 

“No, not you, Minnie,” interrupted Kit, 
with some earnestness, and perhaps a trifle 
of alarm. ‘“ Of course you can’t mean that, 
for it wouldn’t be proper, you know.” 

“Proper or not, Kit, I could do it a great 
deal better than you can; and I will do it, 
too, if you do not at once think of some way 
to get the Colonel out of this trouble.” 

“I am sure, Minnie, that I am ready and 
willing to do all that any man could do in 
this—” 

“That is not enough, Kit; and I really 
dislike to have you talk so. Anybody can 
do all he can about anything. There is 
never any merit in that. What I want, and 


most insist upon, is this, that you should first 
do all you can; and after that, go further and 
do all you can’t,” continued that exceedingly 


illogical young lady. ‘‘ What do you sup- 
pose men are made for, except that, when oc- 
casion arises, they may be stronger than cir- 
cumstances? And therefore, I tell you this, 
Kit,” she continued, “ that if you do not go 
to work at once, and think of some way to 
get the Colonel out of his trouble, I will 
never take another walk with you on the 
beach ; will never speak to you again; will 
never look at you any more; and will spend 
all to-morrow morning holding the Colonel 
by the hand, and sympathizing with him.” 
With this pronounced ultimatum, Minnie 
turned squarely around and hurried away, as 
though there was nothing more to be said. 
For the moment, Kit endeavored to gather 
speech for mild expostulation, even if it were 
merely to beg for a little longer time, so that 
Minnie’s purposed display of sympathy for 
the Colonel might be postponed for another 
day ; but it seemed as though his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth, and all his articula- 
tion palsied, so utterly was he taken aback by 
the force and abruptness of the attack. 
When at length he recovered his faculties, 
Minnie was already a long way off in the dis- 





tance, and the interview was evidently impos- 
sible of present renewal. 

“T wonder if she really means it?” he 
muttered to himself, rather disconsolately. 
“Tt’s hard lines, if she does. Of course I 
must do my best; and what man, whoever he 
may be, can do more? She should at least 
have given me credit for so much as that, 
from the first.” 

He gazed longingly and inquiringly at 
Minnie’s receding figure, struggling to gain 
some spark of comfort from his contempla- 
tion of it. But as far as he could discern, 
there was not the slightest symptom of re- 
lenting from her fell purpose: rigid deter- 
mination and inflexible hardening of the 
heart, rather, in every footfall, every motion 
and inclination of her body, even in the 
backward swing and flutter of the long brown 
hat-ribbons. With a deep-drawn sigh, Kit 
turned away, and slowly pursued his route— 
not being at all particular in which direction 
he wandered, so long as he might avoid in- 
terruption from passing groups, and be able 
to stimulate his own reflections with bodily 
motion; so sauntering on, until seeing a 
great white body with rounded surface loom- 
ing up before him, he found that uncon- 
sciously he had pursued his accustomed route, 
and wandered off to the lighthouse. 

Seating himself upon the outer bench, and 
watching the heaving and sparkling of the 
illimitable expanse before him—how here 
and there a sail specked the horizon, each 
vessel going on its way with its own favoring 
breeze; how the gulls and porpoises disport- 
ed themselves, each in their own element: 
how, throwing up their spray to glitter for an 
instant in the bright sunshine, the crested 
waves hurried onward to the shore in ever-re- 
peated ranks—Kit endeavored to review the 
situation, and if possible, to strike out some 
happy inspiration, which, while aiding the 
Colonel, might entitle himself to Minnie’s 
approbation. But at the best, it was an un- 
pleasant retrospect: public sentiment rapidly 
forming itself against the Colonel; those 
who spoke all arguing for his guilt, and 
those who were silent plainly by their coun- 
tenances acquiescing; Minnie Burton illog- 
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ically endeavoring to spur her lover on to 
impossible exploits ;—what was there that 
poor Kit could do? For the moment, he 
wondered whether he might not gain some 
assistance from the old lighthouse-keeper. 
Ben was not in present sight, indeed, but 
could be heard far up the lighthouse steps, 
following out the routine of his duty. It was 
about the time when usually the lanterns and 
reflectors received their final polishing for 
the evening; and for the past two hours, Ben 
had been aloft, oblivious of any other matter 
than that especial field of occupation. In 
fact, perched so far above the ordinary zone 
of human conversation and interests, Ben 
was perhaps the only male of .mature age in 
the whole village who had not yet heard the 


story of Grayling’s arrest. Now, gazing up 


at the winding flight of steps, Kit could not 
see the lighthouse-keeper, but could plainly 
hear him singing in a deep bass voice, the 
sound rolling*down as to the bottom of a 
well, broken at times into desultory fragments 
as the nature of the old man’s occupation 


seemed to impede connected melody; and at 
no time wafted gently earthward as any song 
should be, but always, in its rasped harshness, 
rattling down the stairway like loose shot. 
Kit knew the tune—an old favorite of the 
lighthouse-keeper, descriptive of the mutual 
attachment of an Andalusian maiden and a 
Barnstable fisher boy, struck with sudden vio- 
lent affection for each other upon their 
chance meeting in Liverpool. They were 
supposed to sing alternate verses, indicative 
of devouring passion; and whether it was 
the Andalusian maiden or the Barnstable 
fisher boy who sang, the verse always ended 
with a rousing “storm along stormy.” At one 
time, it happened that the Andalusian maiden 
finished an impassioned appeal with such a 
rousing chorus, that old Ben, though still 
working away on the top landing among his 
brazen reflectors, glass chimneys, powders, 
and chamois-skin rubbers, seemed actually 
close at hand; and Kit began to wonder 
whether it would be altogether out of the 
way to seek even his rough counsel. It was 
surely an emergency in which appeal should 
be made to every possible suggestion of re- 


lief. Old Ben, considered in the light of an 
intelligent reference, was not, in all respects, 
that friend who, with logical sequence of 
thought, could satisfactorily argue out the 
diverse aspects of a vexed problem, and from 
them all deduce a settled and unanswerable 
conclusion. And yet, there was a sort of 
natural shrewdness in the mind of the old 
sailor, through which he often unconsciously 
stumbled upon good results; and Kit be- 
lieved that he had read about cases—though 
at the moment he could not recollect any— 
wherein from such untutored brains sparks 
of good sense had been struck out in the in- 
stant settlement of great dilemmas, towards 
the solution of which more gifted brains had 
been enlisted without success. And after 
all, to whom else in all the village could Kit 
look for any sympathy or advice at all? 

So for a moment, in his temporary bewil- 
derment, and exaggerated impulse to seek 
for any possible counsel. Then with more 
deliberate reflection, Kit’s mind returned to 
a state of more reasonable equipoise. There 
were certain rough creatures in the world 
whose hard heads had logical inspirations, 
it might be, but old Ben was none of these. 
Kit remembered many detailed adventures 
in Ben’s past life, redolent of dilemma; and 
he also remembered that the only relief from 
them had come through the violence of asso- 
ciates. To get the boys around him, and 
make a sudden display of force—this was 
the sum of Ben’s philosophy in the most ur- 
gent difficulties. A valuable philosophy in 
some circumstances, it might be, and with 
its proper element of generous feeling; but 
not always capable of being put into success- 
ful practice. It was easy, at least, to under- 
stand that, in the present emergency, any 
such counsel from the old sailor would prove 
of little value; while Ben would be sure to 
look upon Kit, in future, as a faint-hearted 
fellow, who, after seeking for advice, had neg- 
lected his whole duty, in not at once act- 
ing upon it, and grappling manfully with the 
crisis. To call the boys together for the 
rescue of the Colonel? Truly, even it 
Grayling were willing to be delivered in such 





a summary manner, there could be no reason 
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in the plan. A few centuries ago, indeed, 
but not now. Times had very much chang- 
ed, alas!—and for the moment, Kit regretted 
that the good old days could not return. In 
his pocket, at that very time, he held a hero- 
ic novel, which of late had afforded him no 
little satisfaction. It rehearsed the adven- 
tures of a man at arms, who, becoming in- 
carcerated—andratherrightfully, indeed, even 
if his own side. of the story were to be be- 
lieved—had been rescued by other men at 
arms, who, killing six or eight guards in the 
operation, had borne him away triumphantly 
to a neighboring hostelry, where the whole 
party then proceeded to spend the night in 
much joyous revelry. There seemed to have 
been no attempt among the authorities to 
retake the prisoner: nothing to prevent the 
man at arms from returning to his post after 
a few days, when all would be forgiven; 
nothing in the nature of a coroner’s inquest, 
or any inquiry whatsoever over the slain 
guards. Those were happy days, indeed; 
and, if they could only be restored to exist- 
ence, might prove admirably suitable for the 
prosecution of old Ben Brattles’s primitive 
ideas. But now, as it was, it must be ad- 
mitted that Ben Brattles was a few centuries 
behind the age. And therefore the origi- 
nal question still remained unanswered, 
What was Kit to do? and how best could he 
do it? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


For nearly an hour the Sergeant sat upon 
the lighthouse bench, listlessly gazing out 
upon the ocean, revolving over and over 
again the same sequence of troubled thought. 
He must certainly do something for the re- 
lief of the Colonel; if he did not, apart from 
his own sorrow and anxiety for his friend, 
he might never dare to look upon Minnie 
again. But still the same unsettled question 
loomed up, What was there that he could 
do? And pending the moment of inspira- 
tion—even if any inspiration were to come at 
all—was it proper that he should longer stay 
away from his friend? Well enough, indeed, 





to say that visiting him would amount to 
merely a purposeless holding of the hand, 
and which any woman could better be trust- 
ed to do; and yet, all this while, Grayling 
must be expecting him, and wondering at his 
delay in coming. Yes; whether he brought 
with him pleasant tidings or not, there was 
before him the plain duty at once to visit his 
friend, who must all the while have been 
awaiting his coming, and perhaps imputing 
his absence to a new exemplification of the 


‘selfishness of human nature in deserting the 


unfortunate. Yes; he must fly to Grayling 
at once. And yet, how much better would 
it be, if he could only first obtain something 
of cheering import! 

Therefore, he still lingered, moment after 
moment, beside the lighthouse, desiring to 
hasten away in some new direction or other, 
yet continually restrained from action by his 
uncertainty. Gradually the sun went down 
behind the low sand hills at the west; shad- 
ows began to fall, darkling over the water; 
distant sails that had for hours been in sight, 
slowly plodding along under their light 
breeze, faded away into the gathering gloom ; 
the gulls went lazily screaming to their 
nests ;—everywhere, nature was entering into 
its night’s repose. 

A scuffling tramp on the steps above, and 
old Ben Brattles could be heard, slowly 
working downward. His progress towards 
the bottom of the stairs could be gauged 
by the increasing volume of the sea song, as 
he descended: the joyous love confession of 
the Andalusian maiden swelling into a per- 
fect hurricane of sound, when finally he 
emerged. Inclined as Kit had been at the 
first to conversation with him, he was now 
as greatly disposed the other way, having so 
well weighed the uselessness of a consulta- 
tion; and as the old sailor passed by, intent 
only on business, the Sergeant drew himself 
a little away to one side, so as to avoid ob- 
servation: the beginning of a movement, in 
fact, that aided further action; so that, in the 
end, Kit slowly gathered up his length, arose 
from his bench, and prepared to saunter on. 

For the instant, he gazed steadily from one 
side to the other, in passing dread lest Min- 
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nie, loitering near, might observe him, and, 
in her lack of comprehension that his tarry- 
ing there so long had been due to his 
desire for inspiration, might rebuke him, 
as for willful idleness, at a moment when 
idleness could be imputed to him for a 
sin. Then, finding himself relieved from 
that apprehension, he glanced for a minute 
listlessly about him, from sea to shore, con- 
fused with the struggle between that half de- 
termining wish to repair at once to his friend, 
and the restraining impulse to avoid doing 
so unless with practical ability to be of ser- 
vice. Yet how and in what direction should 
he now move? There was first the idea that 
he might mingle among men, who must 
everywhere be talking over the event of the 
day; and with cunning speech, thrown in 
here and there at precisely the right time, 
might profitably influence public sentiment 
into the proper direction. Or, if not with 
artful suggestion, what might not be done 
with gift of eloquence, could he only possess 
it? And he recalled another heroic novel, 
in which, at a certain critical crisis of public 
affairs, a small, plain man, in no manner su- 
perior to himself in outward appearance, had 
suddenly manifested an exceeding power of 
eloquence, in no way hitherto suspected to 
belong to him, through which he had at once 
excited a vast throng of people into the ut- 
most transport of delirious enthusiasm, and 
so carried them with him into the commis- 
sion of a great act of deliverance. But ina 
moment, sober reflection told him that even 
this procedure would be impracticable, and 
as far removed from the present ways of the 
world as the exploits of men at arms: this 
matter having already advanced beyond the 
point where public sentiment could be of 
much avail, or could be directed by human 
gifts or agency in any available channel. 
Apart from this, however, was the certainty, 
that to sit there irresolute and inactive was 
not the way to help his friend; that no sug- 
gestion of service would be apt to come to 
him while thus loitering; that though he 
might not know in which direction to move, 
yet there was a better chance of striking up- 
on the right path, even if he advanced at 





random, than if he remained irresolute and 
silent, and sought no path at all; that, con- 
trary to his first impression, inspirations were 
not flying thickly around, to be grasped and 
utilized at will. 

Therefore, turning to the right, he slowly 
wandered off; for a moment gazing furtively 
in each direction, with some apprehension 
lest Minnie might be lingering near, in close 
watchfulness, and would refuse to accept his 
tardy inaction as having been especially de- 
signed for close study of the situation. Then, 
relieved of this fear, he strolled on, gazing 
downward in deep reflection at the sand, as 
though help might come from that barren 
quarter; then, gaining the wharf, stood pon- 
dering for an instant or two against the cor- 
ner spile; then facing inland, as slowly passed 
along the length of the wharf, and found 
himself in the main street of the village. In 
front was Cobweb & Crusty’s. There was a 
bright light in the bar-room, gleaming out 
through the windows and open doorway; and 
as he glanced inward, Kit could see that the 
place was well filled with people. It could 
be told, indeed, from the loud swell of many 
voices, each endeavoring to obtain especial 
hearing above the others, and now and then 
a ringing laugh from all in recognition of 
their appreciation of some jest of sufficient 
stupidity to enter into the popular compre- 
hension. For the moment, Kit thought of 
turning into the bar-room himself. Yet if 
he did so, it must only be with the intent or 
hope to be of service; and almost at once he 
realized the impracticability of that vague 
impulse to move among men with any ex- 
pectation of being able, by a display of rude 
eloquence, to influence their opinions. What 
hope could he, feeble of voice and totally 
unadapted by nature to entering into the 
spirit of others, now have of obtaining a pa- 
tient hearing among that roaring crowd of 
tavern loungers? Rather did the sound of 
their rough merriment grate unpleasantly 
upon his ears; and hastening his steps, he 
passed along up the street, at a quicker pace, 
until the boisterous conviviality and discus- 
sion no longer smote upon his hearing. : 

Slowly, and in something of the desultory 
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spirit with which Grayling had passed along 
the same route two evenings before, he wan- 
dered down the street: like Grayling, list- 
lessly touching the wooden posts, and softly 
whistling to himself a tune, not so much in 
vacuity of thought, as in the effort to com- 
pel intelligible ideas. To find out some 
method by which he might help Grayling— 
that was how his sole desire; but without 
any present clew to lead him, it appeared a 
purpose wholly unattainable; and in his pros- 
tration of spirit, it seemed to him that if the 
looked-for opportunity were to present itself, 
he would somehow fail to grasp it. To 
meet some one who might have the power 
to aid him—that would be something; and 
yet, whenever any one appeared, going in the 
opposite direction, such was Kit’s irresolu- 
tion or vacillation of mind, that he found 
himself loitering off one side, with his back 
to the path, so that the person approaching, 
be he friend or stranger, might not recognize 
or detain him. 

Darker and darker grew the evening, 
star after star coming out, and as yet no in- 
dication of the moon. At length, in the 
course of that random and purposeless stroll 
before the town, Kit found himself at last, 
even as had happened with Grayling, in front 
of the gate of Stella’s house. The path 
thither was by no means an unaccustomed 
one to him, indeed. At least twice a week, 
of late, he had passed over it; for Minnie 
Burton’s intimacy with Stella had led to fre- 
quent evening conferences, and Kit had been 
wont to serve as escort thither, leaving Min- 
nie to go alone into the house, while he, in 
his rough costume, so unsuitable for social 
calling, modestly remained outside, and in 
enforced obscurity awaited her reappearance. 
He had therefore passed over the ground 
much more often than ever had been Gray- 
ling’s custom, and it might be that instinct 
or force of habit, rather than chance, had now 
led him thither. But if so, it was without 
any self-perception of the fact; and as he 
saw the little lattice gate barring the way be- 
fore him, he started as though with the rec- 
ognition of having been led thither under 
mysterious guidance, 


# 





There was no Stella in front now, leaning 
listlessly over the pickets; but the old negro 
was at his place, as heretofore, his head mere- 
ly showing above the post, like a fixture to a 
traitor’s gate. And as Kit paused and gazed 
through into the courtyard, the negro bent 
all his attention upon him with watchful 
scrutiny. The old servitor had gleaned 
enough from common report to be aware 
that some peculiar crisis had occurred, af- 
fecting the happiness of his mistress, and de- 
manding all his care for her protection; and 
now, not to be swerved for a moment from 
his faithful guardanship, he did not suffer his 
eyes to wander a hair’s breadth from this 
rough, uncouth new-comer in the hickory 
shirt and slouched sou’wester. 

“Your mistress—and is she well?” asked 
Kit, in a pleasant attempt to open friendly 
communication. ‘To which the only response 
was a demand that Kit should quit out of 
that, and be off about his business, no prow]- 
ers being wanted there. Upon which rebuff, 
and feeling too uneasy in his mind to resent 
the affront, Kit turned away, and carried his 
hickory shirt and slouched sou’wester off in- 
to the surrounding darkness. 

But not for far. Hardly had he gone a 
hundred steps away, than there came upon 
him the passing humor to look upon Min- 
nie Burton, himself remaining unseen. It 
was no new thing for him, but what he had 
often done before. It could never have 
been expected, indeed, that while waiting 
for her outside, during her frequent visits to 
the place, he would have been content to 
remain for so many minutes with no company 
except his brier-wood pipe, and all the while 
indulge in no stealthy glance at Minnie’s 
winsome face. It had become, therefore, the 
most natural thing in the world for him to 
creep up under the shadow of the trees, and 
from some secluded corner to peep in upon 
her as she sat with Stella, and to enjoy the 
picture as one in which, though for a mo- 
ment excluded, he had his rightful part. 
And at this very moment, doubtless, Minnie 
was with Stella: it was scarcely to be sup- 
posed, that in this time of trial the two girls 
should long remain separate. Once again, 
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therefore, Kit would look in upon her, tak- 
ing more than the ordinary care himself to 
remain unseen. For if Minnie were now to 
detect him, and imagine, as too surely she 
would, that he was wasting in idle contem- 
plation the precious hours that should be de- 
voted to the Colonel’s service, would it not 
bring swift condemnation and reproach upon 
him, the faltering excuse that he had been 
tempted astray by her charms not in the 
least being allowed in even partial extenua- 
tion. And yet, looking upon it from his 
own different point of view, would the delay 
be time wasted, seeing that he might there- 
by be able to carry back to Grayling a com- 
forting report of Stella’s love, gleaning it 
from his own personal observation of her 
troubled spirit—making himself weicome to 
the Colonel, in lack of more practical ser- 
vice, as the one who had last looked upon 
her, and could bring back to him an assured 
testimony of her sympathy and distress? 

Therefore, as soon as the intervening 
shrubbery had hidden him sufficiently from 
the old negro’s observation, Kit abandoned 
the main path, and climbed the adjoining 
fence. This led to a meadow, across which 
he was familiar with the route to a gap in 
another fence. Thence to the little locust 
grove around the house, and so on to a 
clump of lilac-bushes just outside the south 
window of the parlor. Here was the spot 
where he had been accustomed to linger in 
concealment; far, indeed, from thought of 
intrusive espionage, but simply caring to 
gaze for a few moments upon Minnie’s pleas- 
ing features and attitude of grace. 

To Kit’s disappointment, Minnie did not 
now happen to be there. For the instant, 
a suspicion came across him that she might 
really be putting her threat into practice, 
and was holding the Colonel’s hand with 
sympathetic consolation. But at once he 
drove away the thought, as one of those dia- 
bolical suggestions which, in our more dis- 
ordered states of mind, so often insinuate 
themselves for the aggravation of our uneasi- 
ness. Doubtless Minnie would soon come— 
had so far been accidentally delayed, that 
was all—he would await her. Meanwhile, 





he saw that Stella was sitting in her usual 
place, and not entirely alone. Beside her 
stood her little work-stand; a worsted frame 
was in her lap, a threaded needle in her 
hand. At a little distance, and by a larger 
table, Aunt Priscilla, toiling away at her 
knitting with steady energy, now running a 
foot or two of stitches smoothly and unde- 
viatingly along their allotted course; then asa 
knot ensued, peering closely into her work 
through her shining spectacles, every needle 
clinking tatoo nervously against the glass 
lamp-shade. It was evident, from Aunt 
Priscilla’s undisturbed industry, that, being 
out of the world more than any body else, 
she had not yet heard any whisper of the 
social turmoil that was overwhelming the 
village. Not so with Stella, to whom work 
of any kind was now a mere pretense. The 
worsted frame lay idle in her lap; her fin- 
gers remained poised and motionless, with 
the needle slipping unregarded from between 
them; her head was bent forward; and oh! 
the steady gaze of unutterable, blinding misery 
in every feature! It was very evident, in- 
deed, that at last she must somehow have 
heard the dreadful news. 

For a little while thus; and then, with a 
sudden movement as though she must com- 
pel herself into something like action or 
else go mad, she pushed the frame from off 
her lap,and arose. The old lady at the oth- 
er side seemed to make no response to the 
look thrown towards her, as though in en- 
treaty for anything else than such silent 
companionship, but knitted away serenely, 
having come to a portion of her work where 
she could go on smoothly, even with her 
eyes closed. Then Stella moved forward, 
gained the open window, and looked out— 
for fresh air, for the excitement of outward 
sounds, for anything, rather than the dead 
silence of utter seclusion, with its inevitable 
nursery of terrible thought. Seeing her now 
so close to him, Kit bent further back among 
the lilac-bushes. Could he remain quies- 
cent for a moment, and then escape unseen? 
But at the sight of her face, thrown forward 
from the window within three feet of him, 
there came to him another thought. He 
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would speak with her—was it not apparently 
meant, indeed, that he should have the 
opportunity ? 

** Miss Stella?” he whispered. 

She heard him, and partially drew back. At 
another time, she might have uttered a cry of 
alarm, and fled into the center of the room, 
perhaps violently closing the window behind 
her. That manifestation, however, would 
have been for a different and more careless 
state of mind than her present one. Now 
she was aroused and stimulated into bearing a 
greater strain upon her mind than ever be- 
fore—the trifles that might have discomposed 
her had no longer power over her—every- 
thing seemed naturally to connect itself with 
the great tragedy of her life; she felt that, 
having suffered much, she must suffer more ; 
trouble must continually be coming to her in 
newer forms, and she must always be nerved 
to. meet it. Certainly the whisper of her 
name by an unknown voice, at night, and 


from among the thick shrubbery, should not | 


be sufficient greatly to frighten her. There- 


fore, after that first instinctive start, she re- 
covered her full composure, and once more 
bent forward. ; 
“Who speaks?” she whispered in reply. 
“A friend,” said Kit; and leaving the 
shelter of the bushes, he brought his face 


nearer to herown. For an instant, she gazed 
at him, with little change of countenance, 
so set was her face in its resolution to be 
prepared for anything. If there was any new 
expression, it lay in a certain almost indeci- 
pherable wistfulness, as of one pleading for 
something that could offer a change from the 
completeness of the miseries that encom- 
passed her. That, too, died away in the 
depths of the utter resoluteness, as she looked 
and saw only an unknown face, set into its 
border of check shirt and tattered sou’wester. 
What sympathy or relief, indeed, could she 
expect from such as that? 

A moment more, and she would have 
turned again to the centerof the room. But 
it happened that Kit, beginning to despair of 
obtaining speech with her, as he saw her 
hardened and fixed expression of counte- 
nance, almost lost hope; and in his agitation 





he passed his hand nervously across his fe- 
vered forehead, thereby accidentally pushing 
his hat off behind. This single motion re- 
vealed his whole face in another aspect. 
And when Stella, while beginning her retreat 
from the window, chanced to glance at him 
again, she seemed to see a different person 
than before. One with a boyish, smooth, 
and not altogether unrefined face—a face 
beaming with kindly interest, and thoroughly 
instinct with a generous desire to serve her. 
More than this: she now recognized Kit as 
the person of whom she had heard Minnie 
so often speak, and whom Minnie had once 
or twice pointed out to her from a little dis- 
tance. Therefore, knowing that, though half 
a stranger to her, he was a friend, she tar- 
ried; and perhaps, for the instant, a softer 
impress appeared upon her own face; and 
with one hand upon the frame of the win- 
dow, she waited for him to speak. 

A moment during which Kit stood silently 
observing her in return. It was for him to 
speak—he felt: to tell why he had ventured 
thither—to say something about Minnie, in 
explanation of hiscoming. Yet, naturally, he 
found himself at last breaking the silence 
with what was now the most salient feature 
of his thoughts. 

“Miss Stella,” he cried, with sudden im- 
pulse, reaching thus at once the main and 
vital point, “he is not—Allan Grayling is 
not—never could be—guilty!” 

For an instant, Stella seemed to recoil with 
the unexpectedness of the advocacy; then 
came an added pallor to her face; then, re- 
covering herself, she reached forth her finger, 
as though about to touch Kit warningly upon 
the lip. 

“Hush!” she said; “perhaps you may be 
speaking knowingly—perhaps only from your 
belief. It may be that— But leave this place 
now, and pass on to the next window. I 
will join you there in a moment, and hear 
all that you have to say.” 

As she spoke, she glanced timorously 
around at her Aunt Priscilla, still at the table 
counting her stitches, but liable at any mo- 
ment to become aroused to the perception 
that a conversation with a strange man was 
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being carried on at the open window. Obey- 
ing Stella’s direction, Kit slipped along to 
the adjoining window, at which she almost 
immediately appeared. It was the window 
of a little pantry adjoining the parlor. There 
Stella could be free from observation, and 
could quietly listen to him. 

Even in that moment of passing from one 
room to the other, she had found time to re- 
cover herself; and excepting that there were 
still some remains of her late increased pal- 
lor, and that her gaze bore the impress of 
nervous apprehension and expectancy, seem- 
ing to be strained with a looking forward to 
new developments, her appearance was un- 
changed. Fortified, perhaps, with coldness, 
so that as Kit once more gazed at her, he 
experienced, still more decidedly than be- 
fore, something of a feeling of disappoint- 
ment beginning to steal over him. He had 
never hitherto stood thus, face to face, with 
her. He had watched her from a little dis- 
tance, in her passing to and from church, and 
had gazed at her in the evening obscurity 
across the room; but never before had he 
seen her so closely. No diminution of beauty, 
indeed, upon this nearer view: that was un- 
deniable. Wavy hair, and bright eyes, and 
sweetly modeled lips—all these as he had 
everseen them. But yet, from his close quiet 
scrutiny of her whole face, Kit’s mind began 
to be overclouded with the impression that 
there was something wanting in her. Did 
this feeling spring from his preception of that 
apparent coldness in her demeanor, when he 
had spoken about the peril of the one whom 
she loved? 

Doubtless so; for it was the misfortune of 
Kit’s mind that all his power of observation 
ran upon the surface, and could not penetrate 
the lower depths of feeling. To him, all 
true and earnest emotion should exhibit itself 
in impassioned action, and would not seek 
for self-control. It seemed to him no more 
than natural and proper, that when he spoke 
about Grayling, Stella should have burst into 
wild sobs, or wrung her hands, or torn her 
hair, and called upon the woods and waters 
to attest her sense of his innocence, and 
upon Heaven to hasten vengeance for his 





wrongs. That is to say, if Stella loved the 
Colonel from her whole heart. If she did 
not really love him, of course it was natural 
that she should stand as now—dry-eyed and 
composed, with only that slight pallor, and 
with lips fixed and unquivering. It was not 
in Kit’s nature to examine further, and see 
what torture that rigid self-restraint caused 
her, how her heart was torn with a tempest 
of doubt and apprehension, but how she now 
made it her pride to stand firm before those 
inquiring eyes, and abandoning none of her 
self-imposed fortitude, let not the stranger 
become a participant in her grief or despair. 
With such careless lack of observation, Kit 
saw, not how the rigid fixedness of his gaze 
and the constant pressure of her lips beto- 
kened a fierce inward struggle: to him, she 
now seemed merely a cold, unsympathetic 
woman, who could carefully balance the 
probabilities of guilt or innocence, and, 
until she had determined her own course, 
could hold herself cautiously aloof. 

“You tell me that Colonel Grayling is in- 
nocent,” she said. ‘ My own heart whispers 
to me the same. But impulse is not always 
reason; and how can we make the world co- 
incide with us? Who, after all, are you, that 
come to me in my distress with these assur- 
ances? And what evidence of them can you 
have to set before other people, and make 
them believe the truth? Have you any 
proof at all? Or do you merely speak as I 
would—from the mere yearning of the 
heart? ” 

“‘T speak—I hardly know how or why it is 
that I speak, Miss Stella, excepting that I 
know and love Colonel Grayling so well. It 
is not in him to do anything that the world 
could call wrong. I have known him for 
years—have stood at his side for months, 
and in all that time—” 

“Yes, yes,” she said; and in his blind- 
ness, poor Kit. did not see how her fixed, 
constrained expression was composed only 
with the most determined effort: could not 
see, indeed, how, though she stood erect and 
unwavering, yet beneath the ling of the win- 
dow-sill, her hands were clasped in fierce con- 
flict, her fingers wringing with the energy of 
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convulsive despair. Nor did he decipher in 
her apparently set rigidity of feature the un- 
derlining of helplessness that crept across her 
face, and blotted out the dawning flicker of 
the expectation with which, at the first, she 
had listened to him, and endeavored to be- 
lieve, that at last, relief from trouble was at 
hand. “ Yes, yes,” she repeated; “but what 
of all that? Though you may have so well 
known and loved him, will all that avail to 
soften the hearts of the men yonder? Will 
it prove sufficient to bring about his release?” 

“His release, Miss Stella?” responded 
Kit, in a kind of troubled bewilderment. 
**T do not know—that is, I— If it is legal 
evidence you speak of—evidence that would 
acquit him before all the world—God- help 
me! I have none. But it seemed to me, 
that it might not be out of the way—that at 
least it would go some little towards com- 
forting you—to have a friend of his, one who 
has known and tried him, come and tell you 
that, though all the rest of the world may de- 
sert him, at least he— And I can tell this, if 
ever man was able to do so. 


once, indeed, I was able to help him. And, 
Miss Stella, if months of brave and gallant 
action on his part— ” 

“‘ Bravery—gallantry—the test and record 
of friendship!” she interrupted, almost bit- 
terly. “And what can these avail, either, 
when the life is at stake?” 

He would have responded—what, he knew 
not; but would have said something, if it 
were only in recapitulation of what had gone 
before, to mark his faith and trust in Gray- 
ling—to stimulate, if possible, her faith in 
him. Butas she spoke, there came from the 
other room the dreaded rustle of a bomba- 
zine dress. It was evident that Aunt Pris- 
cilla had at last missed her, and perhaps 
was coming in search of her. 

“Go—go at once,” said Stella, hurriedly. 
“Tt may be that I can see you again; but no 
longer at present, though.” 





We fought to- | 
gether nearly a year, as I have said; we 

helped each other when down—three times | 
he-saved my life, at one time carrying me out 
almost from under, the guns; once, only 








He grasped it, perhaps only too readily, 
though with his faith in her so greatly les- 
sened; then, as she stepped back into the 
deeper shadow of the closet, fell away him- 
self into the concealment of the environing 
lilac-bushes. There tarrying a moment, with 
his eyes fixed upon the window, he saw how, 
with startled gaze towards the other room, 
whence after all Aunt Priscilla did not ap- 
pear, she seemed to resume her composure; 
and how, again approaching the window 
and leaning out, she softly and methodically 
closed the blinds before her. 

Watching her in that seemingly deliberate 
action, poor Kit felt his heart chilled with 
disappointment. Was this the girl whom 
the Colonel had so well loved for years, in 
silence and yet assurance of return—speak- 
ing not of her to others, treating thus even 
his memory of her with reverence, yet all the 
while longingly watching over from a dis- 
tance? This closing of an interview so 
calmly and composedly, as though it were 
the termination of a business engagement- 
why, if she had followed Kit’s conception of 
what was right and proper, how should she 
not have acted? It seemed to him as 
though, in that utter darkness of circumstance, 
she should have done no less than leap with 
joy at the mere sound of a sympathizing 
voice; that at the tones of one who came 
speaking to her with belief and trust in 
Grayling, her eye should have brightened 
with pleasure, and her whole manner have 
become elate with a passionate outburst of 
thankfulness. 

“Grayling said that she was not demon- 
strative,” Kit muttered, as he walked slowly 
away. “Not demonstrative—that is, unless 
aroused; though what is there that should 
arouse her more than this? He seemed, 
too, to like her the better for being s0. 
Well, each one to his taste, I suppose. But 
for my part—” 

It was in some spirit of sadness that he 
spoke. He would have spoken differently, 
perhaps, if, at that instant, he could have 
gazed into the little closet, and watched what 
there transpired. For he would have seen 


She held out her hand to him in farewell. | Stella, relieved of instant apprehension of 
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discovery, prostrated upon her knees, and 
wildly sobbing in all the cruel despair of 
heart-breaking misery. He would then have 
known how forced had been her composure ; 
how terrible had been the constraint upon 
her, not to betray her emotion before one 
coming to her as a stranger; how intense 
had been the reaction with which her heart 
had been cast down from that hope of prac- 
tical relief which his first words had stimulated 
in her, to discover that he was merely speak- 
ing with the sentimental bias of friendship. 

But at that moment, hat in hand, he was 
slowly passing down the gravel walk, and be- 
hind the veil of the clustering trees, seeking 
the spot where he had entered, so as to take 
his departure as yet undisturbed by prying 
eyes. And while moodily reflecting upon 
the coldness of the world, he was startled by 
the click of the latch of the outer gate. 

“Minnie at last,” he said to himself; and 
arresting his step where he then stood, in 
mortal fear of detection and instant arraign- 
ment by her for some imagined fault, he 
stood on guard and peered out from between 
the trees. And he saw a figure, which was 
not Minnie’s, standing at the gate. It was 
Doctor Gretchley. The Doctor had not 
opened the gate, but was leaning against it, 
in seemingly indeterminate attitude; and it 
was this pressure of his body that had caused 
the warning click. 

Thus standing, the Doctor had the ap- 
pearance of being a little uncertain whether 
he should pass through and enter the house, 


{CONTINUED IN 


or turn around and continue his stroJl. At 
one moment, he bent forward as though on 
the point of yielding to an impulse scarcely 
to be resisted; then he drew back, as_ be- 
coming sensible that at such a time, his visit 
could not fail to be looked upon as an intru- 
sion. His hands were clasped behind him, 
and his head bent down; and each moment 
he seemed to become yet more irresolute 
than before. Once he glanced up at the 
house, as though about to yield to an im- 
pulse to enter impossible to counteract ; 
then his gaze again falling low, swept, for an 
instant, across the darkened horizon, along 
the lilac-bushes, through the clump of locust 
trees, so descending to the path. And as 
the Sergeant looked out from his temporary 
place of concealment, it seemed as though 
there was something strangely peculiar in the 
Doctor’s expression—an impress of startled 
apprehension, as it were, and which, more- 
over, was somehow singularly familiar to the 
Sergeant, as though he had previously seen 
it depicted upon the Doctor’s face. When 
and where it might have been, the Sergeant 
could not for the moment recollect; but 





| with more acute and persevering reflection, 
|the matter began, little by little, to break 


upon him more clearly. Then suddenly 
| bringing his hand down upon his knee, with 
| the vehemence of one at last making a great 
| discovery, he precipitately left his place of 
| concealment, climbed the fence into the high- 

road, and quickly gaining the center of the 

village, hurried off to Cobweb & Crusty’s. 
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HOW BELIEFS ARE MADE. 


A person for whose opinions I have much 
respect once said to me, that he disclaimed 
all responsibility for the beliefs that he held 
on certain very important matters. 

“T try,” said he, “to conquer prejudice; 
but having done this, I can do no more. 
My belief, whatever it is, forms itself in me. 
I look on. My will has nothing to do with 
the matter. I can will to walk or eat; but I 
cannot will to believe. I might as well will 
that my blood should circulate.” 

Now, as I admire not a little some of the 
beliefs of the person mentioned, I was disap- 
pointed to find him not reponsible for them. 
It seemed a pity to regard his faith as no 
more creditable to him than the strong boughs 
are creditable to the oak that they adorn. 
But upon this matter I did not agree with 
my friend. Despite his disclaimer, I thought, 
and yet think, that he has made his beliefs 
very much for himself, and that these beliefs 
do him honor, as the statue does honor to 
the artist that chiseled it. To be sure, my 
friend did not hew out his beliefs from a 
wholly passive material, as the sculptor hews 
from marble. But his beliefs, as I think, re- 
sulted from a sort of struggle between him 
and the surrounding world. The world tried 
sometimes to check his thought, and to con- 
fine it to one channel ; sometimes to confuse 
his thought, and to scatter it into spray before 
the quick heavy blows of innumerable dis- 
connected sense apparitions. But my friend 
was a man of energy, and controlled the cur- 
rent of his thought. He fought hard, now 
for freedom from oppressive narrowness of 
thought, now for wholeness and unity of 
thought; and he has in so far conquered as 
to be the master of a very manly and many- 
sided system of doctrine. I think him re- 
sponsible for this system; and I think that 
neither he nor any other person having the 
least influence with younger truth-seekers 
ought to think or speak slightingly of the 








personal factor that has so large a power in 
forming every man’s creed. As a man is, so 
hethinks. The only absolute truth of which 
we mortals seem to have any clear notion 
would be found in a perfect agreement of all 
rational beings with one another; and this 
agreement would simply express the fact that 
we were all in perfect moral harmony. Our 
beliefs are therefore in part the expression of 
our own will; and nobody can justly dis- 
claim responsibility for his creed. He must 
be judged by the earnestness, the aim, the 
success of the efforts that he has made in 
struggling with his own experience to produce 
this creed. 

Setting out with such a notion about the 
nature of belief, one is forthwith confronted 
by the objector that calls for the “facts.” 
Are our beliefs actually formed through our 
interference? Does our will, our personal 
activity, have any large share in building our 
faith? And is such interference, where it 
exists, justified? 

May the reader pardon our boldness in 
asking him to consider with us these matters, 
until we have shown him some of the ways 
in which our own personal activity is con- 
stantly interfering to form or to modify our 
simplest as well as our most complicated be- 
liefs. The importance of the matter may 
excuse us for troubling the reader just now, 
and we promise to confine our attention to 
simple illustrations, saying in this article as 
little as possible about the deeper metaphys- 
ical aspect of our problem. Our purpose is 
a practical one. We wish to suggest the re- 
sponsibility that a man has for his creed as 
well as for his conduct. We shall do this by 
pointing out that the formation of a creed is 
a part of conduct. And this we shall show 
by illustrating the way in which, whether one 
directs the process or not, one is at all times 
reacting upon what experience puts into his 
mind, so as to build for himself what mere 
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experience could never give. If this is true, 
then it follows that we are in duty bound to 
direct this natural process in the way that 
seems to us morally best. 

Every one recognizes that at least our 
more abstract knowledge depends largely 
upon our own mental activity. Knowing is 
not mere passive reception of facts or of 
truths. Learning is not solely an affair of 
the memory. The man that without reflec- 
tion commits things to memory is justly 
compared to a parrot, and might yet more 
justly be compared to the sponge of Ham- 
let’s figure: “It is but squeezing you, and 
sponge, you shall be dry again.” No knowl- 
edge, then, without active hospitality in the 
mind that receives the knowledge. But as 
soon as we recognize in mental life this our 
power to modify our knowledge by means of 
our own activity, just so soon do all the old 
comparisons of the mind to a wax tablet, toa 
sheet of paper, or to other like passive sub- 
jects of impression lose for us their mean- 
ing. Mental life becomes for us, in view of 
these facts, a field of constant activity. The 
commonest processes of knowledge acquire 
a new significance. 

Let us begin our study of this activity with 
a distinction. Two kinds of activity are con- 
cerned in the attainment of knowledge. One 
kind consists in simply receiving impressions 
from without, such as sensations, or, on a 
higher plane, statements of truth; the other 
consists in modifying and in organizing these 
impressions. First, then, the receptive activ- 
ity is partly a physical activity, since the one 
who receives information must use his eyes 
and ears, must keep awake, must at times 
move about; and this receptive activity is 
also partly made up of. the mechanical pro- 
cesses of the memory. Association by con- 
tiguity, or learning by rote, is in the main a 
receptive process, though this process of re- 
ception requires some active effort on the 
part of the receiver. Committing words and 
sentences to memory is often hard labor, as 
we all of us learned when we first were tor- 
tured with ill-wrought geographies and gram- 
mars, or with merciless Latin declensions 
and conjugations. But of the whole of this 





receptive activity I shall make no, further 
mention in this essay. Simply receiving, 
keeping your mind in a submissive attitude, 
directing your eyes in the proper direction, 
using your ears, writing down your notes, 
memorizing whatever needs memorizing—all 
this is essential to knowledge, but has no re- 
active effect, does not modify the form or 
the matter of your knowledge. Secondly, 
however, knowledge is determined for each 
of us by his own reaction upon what he re- 
ceives; and this second mentioned kind of 
mental activity, that which forms the subject 
of the present paper, consists in a modifica- 
tion as well as in an organization of what we 
have received from without. All processes 
of reasoning, and so all original discoveries 
in science and in philosophy, all speculations, 
theories, dogmas, controversies, and not only 
these complex processes, but, as we shall see, 
even simple judgments, commonplace be- 
liefs, momentary acts of attention—involve 
such independent reaction upon the material 
furnished to us from without. The nature 
of this reaction we are to examine. 

Let us begin with simpler forms of knowl- 
edge. Sense-impressions constantly suggest 
to us thoughts; in fact, we have few thoughts 
that are not either immediately suggested by 
sense-impressions, or else sustained in their 
course by a continuous stream of suitable 
sense-impressions. 

To carry on a train of even the most ab- 
stract reasoning, I must keep my eye on 
some diagram, or on a formula; or, perhaps 
closing my eyes, I must look steadfastly with 
the mental eye at imaginary forms and col- 
ors, or must listen to imagined words. Thus 
either the present sense-impression, or the 
memory of a sense-impression, is something 
essential to the keeping up of a train of 
thought. But now, how does the sense-im- 
pression go to form knowledge? What 
transforms it into knowledge ? 

The answer is, First of all, attention, an ac- 
tive mental process. The sense-impression 
is itself not yet knowledge. A sense-impres- 
sion to which we give no attention slips 
through consciousness as a man’s hand 
through water. Nothing grasps and retains 
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it. No effect is produced by it. It is un- 
known. You cannot even tell what it is. 
For to know what such an unnoticed im- 
pression is, would be to pay attention to it. 
But let us now consider some familiar exam- 
ples of the working of attention. A simple 
instance will bring home to us how the boun- 
daries of our consciousness are crowded with 
unknown impressions—unknown, because 
not attended to; but yet in some inexplica- 
ble way a part of our consciousness, since 
an effort of attention serves to bring them, 
any one of them, clearly into mental vision. 
At this instant you are looking at something. 
Now without moving your eyes, try, by mere- 
ly attending to your visual impressions, to 
say what is now in the field of vision, and 
where is the boundary line of the field of 
vision. The experiment is a little hard, be- 
cause our eyes, condensed embodiments as 
they are of tireless curiosity, are always rest- 
less, and rebel when you try to hold them 
fast. But conquer them for an instant, and 
watch the result. As your attention roams 
about the artificially fixed visual field, you will 
at first, indeed, be confused by the vagueness 
of all but the center; but soon you will find, 
to your surprise, that there are more different 
impressions in the field than you at first can 
distinguish. One after another, many various 
impressions will appear. But notice: you 
can keep your attention fixed on only a por- 
tion of the field at a time. The rest of the 
field is always lost in a dim haze. You 
must be receiving impressions all the time 
from all points of the field. But all of these, 
except the few to which you pay attention, 
nearly or quite disappear in the dim thickets 
that seem to surround the little forest-clear- 
ing made by our attentive consciousness. A 
like experiment can be tried with the sense 
of hearing, when you are in a large room full 
of people who are talking all around you in 
many independent groups. A mass of sound 
comes to your ear. Consciousness interferes 
to make you pick out one or another of the 
series of sounds, an act which is indeed 
made possible by the natural analytic ten- 
dency of the human auditory sense, but 
which does not take place without a notice- 





able effort of attention. When you are 
learning a foreign language, and are for a 
while much among those who speak it, there 
comes a time when your ear and mind are 
well enough trained to follow and under- 
stand ordinary speakers with only a little ef- 
fort of attention; but yet, at this stage, you 
are able, by simply withdrawing your atten- 
tion a mere trifle, to let very common phrases 
run through your sense without your under- 
standing them one whit. You can thus, by 
a slight change of attention, convert the for- 
eign language from a jargon into a familiar 
speech, and back again into a jargon; just as, 
in the fixed visual field, you can make your- 
self see an object pretty plainly, or lose it 
altogether by ceasing to give attention. 

All these instances, which could be indef- 
initely multiplied, prove, first, that what we 
call attention modifies the knowledge that we 
at any moment get; and secondly, that this 
modification, through attention, may take 
place without any change in the impressions 
that at any moment come from without. The 
first stage in getting knowledge from bare 
sense-impressions is therefore the modifica- 
tion of sense by attention—a process belong- 
ing wholly to the subjective side; i. e., to 
our own minds. 

But what is attention? and how does it 
modify sensation? Apparently, attention in 
the previous instances has been merely a 
power to increase or to diminish the intensi- 
ty of impressions. But is this all that atten- 
tion does? 


No: there are many cases in 
which attention directly affects the quality 


at least of our complex impressions. This 
direct modification is commonly attended by 
some alteration of our emotional state. It 
is a familiar fact, that in listening to a series 
of regular and even beats, such as the strokes 
of an engine, or of a pendulum, or the tick- 
ing of a watch, we have a tendency to modi- 
fy the impressions by introducing into their 
series the more elaborate regularity of rhythm. 
In paying attention to them, we increase, at 
our pleasure, the intensity of every third or 
fourth beat as heard, and so make a rhythm, 
or series of measures, out of the actually 
monotonous impressions. -Now attention, 
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which here first acts by modifying the inten- 
sity of impressions, soon produces the effect 
of qualitatively modifying our total impression 
of the whole series. If I have taken the 
fancy to listen to the even strokes in quad- 
tuple time, intensifying by my own act every 
fourth stroke, the character of the series is 
changed for me. The impressions are less 
monotonous, and they arouse new associa- 
tions. They seem to be caused by some 
force that rhythmically increases and de- 
creases. Perhaps a melody, or some phrase 
of a few words, arises in my mind, and per- 
sists in associating itself with the strokes. 
Probably some vague feeling, as of rhythmic 
motion through the air, or of pleasure or of 
displeasure in the presence of some rhythmi- 
cally moving living being, is awakened. Quali- 
tatively, my consciousness is thus altered 
through my attention. I seem to be experi- 
encing something that, as an objective real- 
ity, I do not experience. More striking 
becomes this qualitative alteration of ex- 
perience through attention, in case you bring 
together two watches of different beat, or a 
watch and a clock, and listen to both at 
once at the distance of a few inches, first, 
perhaps, stopping one ear to avoid confusion. 
Here, by attention, you make or try to make 
acompound rhythm, and this effort alters a 
good deal the total impression that you de- 
tive from the sound. If the two series are 
such that a simple small multiple of the in- 
terval of one gives you a simple small multi- 
ple of the other’s interval, you can combine 
the two series into one rhythm, and then 
there is an immediate impression as if the 
two series were really but the complex tick- 
ing of one source of sound. But if the series 
will not agree, there is an odd sense of some- 
thing wrong, 2 disappointed effort to com- 
bine, joined, as I think I have noticed, with 
a tendency to hasten one of the series, so as 
to make it agree with the other. Another 
case where attention alters the quality of 
total impressions, and not merely the inten- 
sity of any part, appears in certain psycho- 
logical laboratory experiments, described by 
Wundt in his Physiologische Psychologie. 


Here, for the sake of determining the actual 
VoL. V—o. 





time taken by an act of attention, an observ- 
er is to make an electric signal as soon as he 
becomes conscious of a certain impression, 
while the impression itself is produced by 
an assistant at a time exactly determined. 
The source of the impression is the ringing 
of a bell, the flash of an electric spark, or 
something of the kind, agreed upon at the 
outset. To distinguish from one another 
the various causes of the delay of the signal, 
the conditions of experiment are variously 
modified. In one set of experiments, the 
observer does not know beforehand wheth- 
er he is to experience a flash of light, or a 
sound, or some sensation of touch, nor how 
intense the sensation will be, nor when it 
will come; but he knows that he is to be on 
the lookout for one of the three kinds of 
sensation. He waits, with attention all 
aroused. In this case, it always takes him 
longer to signal than if he knew beforehand 
the kind and the strength of the coming 
sensation. Moreover, his attention now 


makes him uneasy; the coming sensation 


is expected, with signs of excitement, and is 
often received with a start. Here the feel- 
ing of effort that accompanies attention af- 
fects by its strength the character of the im- 
pression received. 

Moreover, in many of these experiments 
there appear phenomena that show that at- 
tention alters our perception of time, not 
merely as to length, but also as to sequence; 
so that, under circumstances, an impression 
that really precedes another can appear in 
consciousness as succeeding it. Yet more: 
attention sometimes serves to combine two 
sets of simultaneous impressions, and to 
make them seem as if proceeding from one 
source. So much for the influence of atten- 
tion alone. But what is attention? We re- 
ply, evidently an active process. When im- 
pressions are modified by attention, they are 
actively modified. And if you ask about 
the nature of this active process, the reply is, 
attention, in its most elementary forms, is the 
same activity that, in a more developed 
shape, we commonly call will. We attend 
to one thing rather than to another, because 
we will to do so, and our will is here the 
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elementary impulse to know. Our attention 
leads us at times into error. But this error 
is merely an accompaniment, the result of 
our will activity. We want to intensify an 
impression, to bring it within the sphere of 
knowledge. But in carrying out our impulse, 
we do more than we meant. We not only 
bring something into clearer consciousness 
that was before out of clear consciousness, 
but we qualitatively modify this thing in at- 
tending to it. I want to observe a series of 
beats, and in observing it, I make one beat 
in three or four seem heavier than the others, 
or I even alter the apparent length of one 
interval in three or four, by making it seem 
longer than the others. I observe a series of 
visual impressions, and at the same time a 
series of auditory impressions; if there is a 
certain agreement between them, I irresist- 
ibly unite these two series by my act of at- 
tention into one series, and refer them to 
a common cause. In this way, for example, 


part of the laughable illusion in the sport 
known as dumb orator is produced, where 


the two series of impressions must have 
some sort of agreement in order to produce 
the illusion. And so in the other cases. 
Attention seems to defeat, in part, its own 
object. Bringing something into the field of 
knowledge seems to be a modifying, if not a 
transforming, process. 

We all know how this same law works on 
a higher plane. Giving our whole attention 
for a time to a particular subject seems neces- 
sary for the growth of our knowledge. Yet 
such attention, if long kept up, always modi- 
fies our power to know, affects our whole 
mental condition, and thus injures our power 
to appreciate the relations between the subject 
of our study and the other things in the world. 
Constant attention to one thing narrows our 
minds, until we fail to see the very thing we 
are looking at. Our lives are thus really 
passed in a constant flitting from one more 
or less partial and distorted view of things to 
another, from this one-sided judgment to that. 
Change the book you are reading, and your 
whole notion of the universe suffers some 
momentary change also. Think this week 
in the fashion of Carlyle, attending to things 





as he brings them to your attention, and 
human life—in fact, the whole world of being 
as you thought of it last week, when you 
were following some other guide—becomes 
momentarily clouded. Thistruth seems out 
of relation to that. Your change of attention 
qualitatively alters your apprehension of 
truth. Attending now even to the same 
things, you view them in new lights. The 
alteration of mental attitude becomes con- 
fusing to yourself. But refuse to make any 
such changes, settle down steadfastly to some 
one way of regarding all things, and your 
world becomes yet more misty. You see 
only a few things, and those in such a bad 
light that you are in danger of utter dark- 
ness. Frequent change of mental view (I of 
course do not mean constant change of 
creed or of occupation, but only frequent 
alteration of the direction of our thought) 
is essential to mental health. Yet this alter- 
ation implies at least some temporary change 
in our knowing powers, and so some change 
in our appreciation of truth. 

Before going on to speak of the effect of 
our own activity upon our knowledge, when 
attention is combined with active recognition 
of impressions, I want to formulate the law 
that governs this action upon sense-impres- 
sions of attention when viewed alone. This 
law seems pretty well established by experi- 
ence, and is, at all events, quite simple. _ It is 
this: Any act of attention tends, first, to 
strengthen the particular set of impres- 
sions to which it is at the moment adapted ; 
and secondly, to modify those impressions in 
such a way as shall make the total impression 
derived from them all as simple an impres- 
sion as possible. These two statements 
could be reduced to one, thus: Attention 
constantly tends to make our consciousness 
more definite and less complex ; that is, less 
confused and more united. More definite, 
less confused, attention tends to make con- 
sciousness; since, out of many vague impres- 
sions, attention fixes upon one or a few, and 
helps them to crowd out the others. Less 
complex and more united or integrated atten- 
tion makes the impressions attended to; as 
when, for the indefinite multiplicity of the 
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successive even beats of a watch or of an 
engine, attention substitutes the simpler 
form of a rising and falling rhythm of more 
and less emphatic beats; or, as when two 
parallel series of impressions are reduced to 
one, by combination. If impressions are so 
complex and so imperative in their demands 
as to impede greatly the simplifying and clari- 
fying efforts of attention, the result is a disa- 
greeable feeling of confusion, that may in- 
crease to violent pain. 

This law, that our consciousness constantly 
tends to the minumum of complexity and 
to the maximum of definiteness, is of 
great importance for all our knowledge. 
Here we have a limitation that cannot be 
overleaped. Whatever we come to know, 
whatever opinions we come to hold, our atten- 
tion it is that makes all our knowing and all 
our believing possible; and the laws follow- 
ed by this, our own activity of attention will 
thus determine what we are to know and 
what we are to believe. If things have more 


than a certain complexity, not only will our 


limited powers of attention forbid us to un- 
ravel this complexity, but we shall strongly 
desire to believe the things actually much 
simpler than they are. For our thoughts 
about them will have a constant tendency 
to become as simple and definite as pos- 
sible. Put a man into a perfect chaos of 
phenomena, sights, sounds, feelings; and 
if the man continued to exist, and to be ra- 
tional at all, his attention would doubtless 
soon find for him a way to make up some 
kind of rhythmic regularity, which he would 
impute to the things about him, so as to im- 
agine that he had discovered some law of 
sequence in this mad new world. And thus, 
in every case where we fancy ourselves sure of 
a simple law of Nature, we must remember 
that a good deal of the fancied simplicity 
may be due, not to Nature, but to the inerad- 
icable prejudice of our own minds in favor 
of regularity and simplicity. All our thought 
is determined, in great measure, by this law 
of least effort, as it if found exemplified in our 
activity of attention. 

But attention is not the only influence 
that goes to transform sense-impressions into 





knowledge. Attention never works alone, 
but always in company with the active pro- 
cess of recognizing the present as in some 
way familiar, and of constructing in the pres- 
ent ideas of what is not present. At these 
two other active processes we must very 
briefly glance. 

Recognition is involved in all knowledge. 
Recognition does not always mean a definite 
memory of a particular past experience that 
resembles a present one. On the contrary, 
recognition is essentially only a sense of fa- 
miliarity with something now present, coupled 
with a more or less distinct applying of some 
predicate to this present thing. I recognize 
a horse, a landscape, a star, a friend, a piece 
of music, a book, when I feel more or less 
familiar with the impression of the object in 
question, and when, at the same time, I 
predicate more or less distinctly something 
of it. This, I say, is my friend, or the north 
star, or Webster’s Dictionary, or Smith’s 
horse. Or, perhaps, in recognizing, I recog- 
nize, not merely the whole object, but one of 
its qualities, or of its relation to other 
things. Then I say, this is large or small, 
good or bad, equal or unequal to another 
thing, andsoon. Inall these cases, recogni- 
tion involves a lively reaction of my mind 
upon external impressions. Recognition is 
not found apart from attention, though atten- 
tion may exist more or less completely with- 
out recognition. Recognition completes 
what attention begins. The attentive man 
wants to know, the recognizing man knows, 
or thinks he knows. Recognition implies 
accompanying attention. Attention without 
recognition implies wonder, curiosity, per- 
plexity, perhaps terror. But what is the law 
of this process of recognition? Does the 
process affect the impressions themselves 
that are the basis of the recognition? The 
answer is: Very distinctly, recognition does 
affect the impressions. The activity involved 
in recognition alters the data of sense, and 
that in almost every case. Two of the ways 
in which this alteration occurs are these: (1) 
In recognizing, we complete present data by 
remembered past data, and so seem to ex- 
perience more than is actually given to our 
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senses. Thus, then,.in reading, we read 
over misprints (even against our own will), 
thinking that we see words when we do not 
see them, or when we see only parts of them. 
Again: in listening to an indistinct speaker 
we often supply what is lacking in the sounds 
he makes, and seem to hear whole words 
when we really hear but fragments of words. 
Or, merely whistling a few notes, we recall to 
ourselves, and seem to have present, the com- 
plex instrumental harmony of some music 
that we have heard played. Or, in dim twi- 
light, we imagine the form of a man, and 
seem to see it plainly in detail, when, in fact, 
a mass of shrubbery, or a coat on a chair, is 
the one source of our impressions. In all 
these cases, the activity of recognition alters 
the data of sense, by adding to them, by fill- 
ing out the sketch made bythem. (2) How- 
ever, even the qualities of sense-impressions 
are altered according to the way in which we 
recognize their objects. The colors of a 


landscape are dimmer, and less significant as 
colors, so long as we recognize the objects in 


the landscape. Look under your arm, with 
head inverted, and the colors flash out with 
unwonted brilliancy. For when you so look, 
you lose sight of the objects as such, and give 
your attention solely tothe colors. Mistake 
a few brown leaves in some dark corner of 
a. garden for some little animal, and the 
leaves take on for the moment the distinc- 
tive familiar color of the animal; and when 
you discover your blunder, you can catch the 
colors in the very act of fading into their 
dull, dry-leaf insignificance. Many facts of 
this sort are recorded by psychologists and 
by artists, and can be observed by any of us 
if we choose. To separate a sensation from 
its modifications that are produced by recog- 
nition is not a little difficult. 

Now, in both these kinds of alteration a 
law is observed, very similar to the one pre- 
viously noted. The alteration of the data of 
sense in the moment of recognition are alter- 
ations in the direction of simplicity and de- 
finiteness of consciousness. The present is 
assimilated to the past; the new is made to 
seem as familiar as possible. This reaction 
of the mind upon new impressions is easily 





seen in our thoughts and words in the first 
moment of great surprise or fright. When 
Macbeth turns from his door to the table, 
and sees the ghost of Banquo in his chair, 
his first words are not the “‘ Avaunt, and quit 
my sight!” wherewith he greets the second 
appearance of the ghost, nor yet even the 
“ Which of you have done this?” that he utters 
as soon as he recovers himself. No: his 
first conscious reaction, in presence of the 
horrible impression, is a quiet remark, “ 7/%e 
table's full.” And when they tell him that 
there is a place reserved, he persists with 
a “Where?” In this scene, Shakspere’s in- 
stinct is perfectly accurate. Our effort al- 
ways is to make the new as familiar as possi- 
ble, even when this new is inconceivably 
strange. It takes us some time to realize, as 
we say, a great change of any sort. Recog- 
nition, however, is yet further modified by 
the interest with which we at any moment 
attend to things. But when we speak of in- 
terest, we are led to the third kind of active 
modification by which our minds determine 
for us what we know. 

At every moment we are not merely re- 
ceiving, attending, and recognizing, but we 
are constructing. Out of what from moment 
to moment comes to us, we are building up 
our ideas of past and future, and of the 
world of reality. Mere dead impressions are 
given. We turn them by our own act into 
symbols of a real universe. We thus con- 
stantly react upon what is given,- and not 
only modify it, but even give it whatever sig- 
nificance it comes to possess. Now this re- 
action takes a multitude of forms, and cannot 
be fully discussed without far more than our 
present space. But we can name one or two 
prominent modes of reaction of mind upon 
sense-data in this province of mental life. 

1. Definite memory is possible only 
through present active construction from the 
data of feeling. Nothing can come to us 
certifying for itself that it formed a part of 
our previous experience. When we know a 
thing as past, we actively project our idea 
of it into a conceived past time. Without 
this active interference of our own minds, 
everything would be but a present, and 
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there would be no time for us, only fleeting 
life from moment to moment. 

2. Definite belief in external reality is 
possible only through this active addition of 
something of our own to the impressions that 
are actually given to us. No external reality 
is given to us in the mere sense-impressions. 
What is outside of us cannot be at the same 
time within us. But out of what is in us, we 
construct an idea of an external world; and 
we ourselves give to this idea all the validity 
that for us it can ever have. 

3. All abstract ideas, all general truths, 


all knowledge of necessary laws, all accept- | 


ance of doctrines, is, in like fashion, an active 
process coming from within. Change the 


can tell how radically you would change our 
whole conception of the universe. 


ity. 
lar character; and so, from sense-impressions, 
world. We are prejudiced in favor of regu- 
larity, necessity, and simplicity in the world; 
and'so we continually manipulate the data 
of sense for the sake of building up a notion 


of a regular, necessary, and simple universe. 


And so, though it is true that our knowledge 


of the world is determined quite as much by 
our own active combination, completion, an- 
ticipation of sense experience. Thus all 


knowing is, in a very deep sense, acting: it | 
The most 


is, in fact, reacting and creation. 
insignificant knowledge is in some sense an 
original product of the man who knows. In 
it is expressed his disposition, his power of 
attention, his skill in recognition, his interest 
in reality, his creative might. Exact knowl- 
edge is, in fact, only possible in cases where 
we ourselves make what we know. So only 
is mathematical knowledge possible; for 





| what is this lesson ? 


inner processes are forever modifying and 
fashions of our mental activity, and nobody | 


| shall examine our experience. 
we are constantly trying to build up such a | 


| self acts, himself makes experience. 
| great question for every truth-seeker is, In 


| prejudiced? 
of the world is determined by what is given | 
to our senses, it is equally true that our idea | 





mathematical ideas are all products of a con- 
structive imagination. And so it is in all 
other thought-life. Mentally produce, and 
thou shalt know thy product. But remem- 
ber, for what we produce, we are in some 
sense morally responsible; and thus, as we 
said at the outset, in discussing the nature of 
knowledge, we are trespassing on the border- 
land of ethics. 

We said, at the beginning of our study, that 
our purpose is a practical one. We wish to 
point out the importance of the active per- 
sonal factor in the formation of belief, and 
to draw from the facts a moral lesson. And 
Plainly, since active 


building our ideas ; since our interest in what 


| we wish to find does so much to determine 
| what we do find; since we could not if we 

4. All this active construction from sense- | 
impressions expresses certain fundamental | 
interests that our human spirit takes in real- | own little worlds—it becomes us to consider 
We want to have a world of a particu- | 


would reduce ourselves to mere registering 
machines, but remain always builders of our 


well, and to choose the spirit in which we 
Every one is 


certain to be prejudiced, simply because he 
does not merely receive experience, but him- 


The 


what sense, to what degree, with what mo- 
tive, for what end, may I and should I be 
Most of us get our prejudices 
wholly from the fashions of other men. This 
is cowardly. We are responsible for our own 


| creed, and must make it by our own hard 


work. Therefore, the deepest and most im- 
portant of all questions is the one, “ For 
what art thou at work?” It is useless to re- 
ply, “Zam merely noting down what I find 
in the world. I am not responsible for the 
facts.” The answer is, “ A mere note-book 
thou art not, but a man. These are never 
simply notes; thy thoughts are always trans- 
formed reality, never mere copies of reality. 
For thy transforming activity, as well as 
for thy skill in copying, thou art answera- 
ble.” JostaH Royce. 
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ONE OF THE WORLD-BUILDERS.* 


CHAPTER VII. 
PURE GOLD. 


What though on perils front you stand? 

What though through lone and lonely ways, 
With dusty feet, with horny hand, 

You trudge unfriended all the days, 

And die at last of man’s dispraise? 
Would you have chosen ease, and so 

Have shunned the fight? God honored you 
With trust of weighty work. And oh! 

The Captain of the Heavens knew 

His trusted soldier would prove true. 


The Vigilantes make short work of what 
they take in hand. A few hours for prayer, 
farewells, and that is all they allow to those 
whom they condemn to death. 

But an old and able advocate was, by good 
fortune, on the ground now. Young Devine, 
and indeed all save his mother, who knew 
nothing of the terrible precision and swift- 
ness of the court that had condemned her 
son, had no faith in his efforts. 
that, the man went to work in terrible ear- 
nest to save the boy’s life. 


the guard at the door paraded solemnly up 
and down. The young man arose and walk- 
ed to and fro, and talked to himself. 

“And so I must die! Poor mother! 
Poor broken-hearted mother! She dressed 
me up, as if she would have me go decently 
into the presence of my Maker; and now 
she has taken her farewell. It will kill her. 
The Vigilantes gave me my choice of death; 
and so I am to be shot. Some one has sent 
me that black cloak and hat in which to be 
shot—shot to death at dawn,” said the man, 
bitterly, as he stood before the black habil- 
iments of death. 

The Vigilantes had turned this old cabin 
into a prison. They had taken up the dead 
man from before the door, and laid it ina 
grave. They had, indeed, dug two graves: 
one for the dead, one for the living. 


| 
| “you must not die now. We have struck it 
| 


But for all | 


He sat in the 
cabin in irons, under sentence of death, while | 


There was a parley at the cabin door; and 
| then the old miner, Forty-nine, bowed, 


trembling, almost crushed, came tottering in. 
“*My boy, my poor lone boy,” he began; 


in the tunnel! Gold! Gold! Heaps of 


| gold! Enough for your poor mother! 


| Enough for us all! Enough for the world!” 
| “Poor old man! I knew that tunnel 
| would turn his head at last. Now when I 
| am laid below the sod, he, the last of the 

grand old men of the Sierra, will wander 
| about the land a tramp, a homeless, helpless 
| old tramp, still talking of that tunnel,” said 
| the man, as to himself. 

“If anything happens to me, and if you— 
if you do get out of this, promise me that you 
will go back to the tunnel once more,” pleaded 
the old man. “Promise me that you will 
go back there yourself, though it be years 
and years. For there, in the right-hand cor- 
ner—in the right hand corner of the tun- 
nel—” 

‘Please, my dear old partner, be calm. 
My dear old friend, this trouble has shaken 
| your mind. But be calm, in these my last 
moments. To-morrow—to-morrow you can 
talk of your tunnel. Ah! as our old song 
ran, ‘We will all reform to-morrow!’” Then 
| turning aside, he said to himself: ‘To-mor 
row, that ever runs before. And where will 
I be to-morrow?” 

‘But I tell you we have struck it! It’s no 
time to die now, when we have struck it!” 
cried the old man, bitterly. 

But the boy was not thinking of gold as 
he said: “And Carrie? Where is Carrie? 
I am to die in less than an hour. I am to 
be shot to death at dawn. Why could she 
not have come to me? She, of ai/, to stay 
away at such a time as this!” 

“T gathered them in the dark, and in the 
moonlight on the mountains,” said the poor 








child, handing him a heap of flowers. “I 
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thought you would like to have some. You, 
who love flowers so. Why, you look awful 
nice, don’t you, Dandy? I wouldn’t have 
put them on; I should have died ragged 
and wretched, like—like your poor, ragged, 
wretched little Carrie.” 

Taking her apron from her eyes, she saw 
the black cloak and hat. 

“Why, Dandy, what are these for?” she 
cried. 

“To die in,” answered the young man, 
bitterly. 

“To die in? O, here in these pure white 
mountains! What is so hard on man as man?” 
and she bowed her head, and wept bitterly. 

It was already growing gray in the east. 
The hour of execution had come. Theré 
was a tramping of feet and a sound of voices 
at the door. Then some men with guns en- 
tered, and told the prisoner that the last 
moments had arrived. The captain of the 
party turned to the girl, and said: 

“You must come away. We are ordered 
to bring you away at once. I will give you 


one minute only,” said the guard, sternly. 


The girl still refused to go. She threw her- 
self in the young man’s arms, and cried: 
“You shall not die! Forty-nine, save him! 
save him! I will not go if you do not 
promise to save him! Promise me! Say 
you will save him! Say you will—you will! 
Say you will save him or die!” 

“T__J—I will save him—or die,” said the 
old man, solemnly. 

“You have promised.” 

“T have promised.” 

“You will keep that promise?” 

“T will keep that promise, so help me 
God, or die.” 

“Come, come,” urged the guard, dragging 
her away. 

“ Ah, my dear old partner! They made 
you promise, but think no more about it. 
You are absolved from a promise made as 
that was made,” said Devine. 

“If ever you do get out of this, go back 
to the tunnel; in the right-hand corner of 
the main drift—” 

“My dear old friend, forget that tunnel 
fora moment. Do you know that I am to 





die in less than half an hour? Let us talk 
a little of the other world, my friend. For I 
am now done, utterly done, with this.” 

“ But there in the right-hand corner—” 

Young Devine took the old man’s hand 
tenderly, as he sat on the edge of the bed, 
and looking in his face, said: ‘‘ My friend, 
stand by my side but a few moments more. 
I feel the sands crumbling from under my 
feet as I walk by the ocean of eternity. No, 
no, my friend, do not feel so sadly, do not 
weep. *Tis but a puff of smoke, and all is 
over. The sun will rise to-morrow just the 
same. The world will take its daily round 
of rest or strife, just as before. But I—but 
I will take no part or place in anything that 
is. For I—I shall rest—rest—trest.” 

“Oh, that I could die for you! You! So 
young! So full of life and health and heart, 
hope and humanity!” 

“Nay: but, my friend, consider what I 
shall escape. I shall escape all the ills and 
heart-aches that lie between this and old 
age. And it will not be long before you all 
will follow me. In a little time, one by one, 
you will seek some quiet resting place where 
other poor weary mortals rest; and there, 
grouped together on some hilltop, you will 
rest, caravans of the dead, waiting the great 
awakening. See, my friend, we are all—all 
under a sentence of death. I am to be shot 
at daylight; but you have a few days of re- 
prieve.” 

The old man began once more: ‘But it’s 
hard to have to die now when we’ve struck 
it. In the fartherest right-hand corner of 
the tunnel, Charley—” 

“Poor old man! ‘Twenty-five years of 
disappointment, and then this trouble! His 
head is turned at last. When I am dead, he 
will wander around California, talking of his 
tunnel. They will set dogs on him—the 
new, rich people. They will set dogs on 
this grand old relic of ’49. But it won’t last 
long.” Then seating himself on some skins, 
he turned to Forty-nine, and said suddenly: 
“You have often talked to me, in the old 
cabin by the pine-log fire at night, about the 
other world. Now can you prove to me that 
I will live hereafter?” 
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Very close and very tenderly came the old 
man to his side, and in a low voice, said: 

“T cannot prove the hereafter to you. 
Nor can I prove to you that the sun will rise 
to-morrow. But I surely believe it will. 
And I as surely know, man will rise again.” 

“Well, I do hope. And there is conso- 
lation in your words and your calm face, 
old friend. But I am standing on the edge 
of a new-made grave. Tell me why I—I, a 
poor mortal man, one man in millions and 
millions of men—tell me why I should hope 
to see the resurrection?” 

*T cannot tell you why; but I can tell you, 
that if you blow a little thistle seed, a little 
thing no bigger than a pin’s point, and let it 
fall in the dark earth, even though it be in 
the farthest corner of the world, it will in 
the spring come forth a lovely flower, per- 
fect in its kind. And—and—and a man is 
surely as much to God as a little thistle down.” 

“ Dear, dear old man, I am satisfied. I 
shall not die, but sleep. Iam so weary. I 
would it were all over! Yes, I shall sleep. 


I already feel the calm and tranquil touch 


of eternal rest. I could sleep now,” and 
his head began to droop on his breast. 
“Please keep watch, and tell me when they 
come, if I should sleep. Ah! in a little 
while I shall sleep, indeed!” 

“Sleep, my boy. Sleep, and I will keep 
watch. But promise me, that if you live 
you will go to the right-hand corner of the 
tunnel—” 

The boy looked at Forty-nine, and he 
stopped; then said: “Yes, sleep! Sleep if 
you can.” 

“T shall sleep at the door of death. I 
remember reading in some book of a grand 
old character—Brutus, it was, I think’— 
and the head and the voice gradually sank 
together—‘“ who slept, waiting the shock of 
battle; and as he slept, his sword’s hilt in his 
hand, a ghost stalked by, and told of fated 
Philippi. Yet the old hero only gathered 
his mantle more closely about him, said, ‘I 
will meet thee, then, at Philippi’; and so slept 
even there, down at the door of death. How 
grand and noble a nature like to that! I 


have often thought of that scene. I can 








see the battle-tents, the stacked arms, the 
shields and spears, the fluttering eagles of 
almighty Rome; I can see the sleeping 
man—the sleep—the sleep—ing—man.” 

And the condemned man was fast asleep, 
as the captain of the Vigilantes entered. 

“Gently, please, he is asleep,” said Forty- 
nine, lifting his hand. 

“Poor doomed man! I will let him still 
have a moment of peace with his old friend. 
It is now just upon daylight”; and drawing 
the curtain, he stepped aside, and left the 
two together. 

Suddenly old Forty-nine sprang up, as if 
a great thought had flashed across his feeble 
mind. He looked about, looked at his son 
asleep before him, thought. a moment, and 
then turned and caught up the black cloak 
and folded it hastily about his form. He 
drew the hat over his face, and stood inside 
the cabin door, waiting the captain. Then, 
looking back over his shoulder, he turned 
and tenderly kissed his boy as he slept, and 
then stepped back to his post. 

Notwithstanding all the bloodthirstiness 
and brutality of the Vigilantes—for I am not 
one of those who deify mobs under this 
name or any other—they always had a sort 
of dignity and decorum about them in all 
they did. For example, they always wanted 
a man’s real name. They were savagely in 
earnest. No nonsense, no nicknames, now. 
They always wanted to hang a man under 
his real name. They had asked for and 
had the name of this young man, Charles 
Devine. They had written it down, and 
when the guard came to take him to the 
place of execution, he took the book from 
his pocket, opened it, held it up and out 
towards the feeble gray dawn, and with some 
effort, read it aloud. Then arranging his 
men on either side of the open cabin door, 
he again called out the name. It would 
seem as if this captain of the guard was glad 
to find any kind of excuse for delay. 

He looked in at the door which he had 
pushed open. It was still very dark inside. 
He saw a figure standing ready. It was 
muffled in the black cloak, with a black hat 
drawn low over the face. 
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The little calico curtains back in the cor- 
ner were closed. The dog had been taken 
away by the Vigilantes, for fear, at the last 
moment, he might put in some sort of pro- 
test; and there was nothing to be heard or 
seen in the dark little cabin save this one 
silent figure standing there ready to die. 

“Charles Devine!” 

“ Here!” 

And with a firm step the muffled figure 
marched forth, took its place between the 
lines of Vigilantes, and in the dim gray 
dawn, all moved hastily and silently away 
to the place of execution. 

A fresh-dug grave among the green pines 
on the hillside. A rude coffin beside the 
grave. The crowd is held back, and will be 
held back by the Vigilantes till all is over. 
Then they may come, or pass by and look 


upon the dead man’s face. You can hear 


the shrill, harsh voice of that monstrous woman 
now and then, calling for Dosson in the gray 
Then you can hear her laugh that 
wicked laugh of hers, as she gloats over her 
revenge, and talks to the mob that is waiting 


dawn. 


for the crack of the rifles before they can 
pass the guard, and see the dead man in the 
coffin. The far peaks are tipped with 
gold. It is dawn in the valley, and yet not 
daylight. There is light, but it is as if a 
sheet of silver shone in your eyes. Nature 
is not yet wide awake, and you see but un- 
certainly. 

The guard enter, a man in black between 
them. The man falls by the coffin, on his 
knees. Then, with an old Spartan’s spirit, he 
stands up, takes a seat on the coffin, folds 
his arms above his heart, and signals that he 
is ready to die. 

There is a line of men armed with rifles 
drawn up before him. The captain of the 
Vigilantes stands at the head of the line. 
There is not even the chirp of a bird. 
Nature holds her breath in horror. The si- 
lence is awful. It is something like that fear- 
ful silence that is said to precede earthquakes. 

At last the captain of the Vigilantes takes 
out the book, and reads the sentence and the 
name. Then arranging his men in line, he 
steps back behind, and says: 





“Gentlemen of the Vigilantes, you are 
now to enforce the sentence of death. You 
will aim directly at the heart. All of your 
guns are blanks except one. One only is 
loaded with ball; but no man knows which 
one that is. You will make ready.” 

All these executioners are masked in 
black, and are all silent as death. The cap- 
tain turns tothe prisoner. ‘Charles Devine, 
you were arrested for murder, convicted of 
murder, and are now about to die for that 
crime. Invoke your God.” 

The man on the coffin only bows his 
head, while the Vigilantes all uncover. 

“Make ready, my men!” 

The men cover their heads, lift their guns, 
and there is an ugly click. 

“ Hold,, one 
prisoner!” 

A man advances with handkerchief, and 
bending over a second, he springs back with 
an exclamation, “It is not Charles Devine!” 

“Not Charles Devine?” 

“No: it is Forty-nine!” 

The man on the coffin springs up, and 
cries: 

“Tt zs Devine! 
Fire! 


Blindfold 


moment! the 


I tell you it is Devine! 
I tell you Iam Charles Devine! I’ve 
been here since ’49, and I guess I ought to 
know.” 

Here Snowe hastily came forward, and 
threw uphishands. “Saved! Saved! And 
by that gypsy girl and that honest old 
miner !” 

“ Tricked! 
tain. 

“Tn the right-hand corner of the tunnel 
there is gold, gold, heaps of gold!” and the 
old man dropped the cloak, and came for- 
ward, saying this eagerly to Snowe. 

“And who are you, sir? Have you had 
a hand in this?” asked the captain, angrily, 
of Snowe. 

“Captain, I am the lawyer, Snowe. I 
have just arrived on important business, and 
just in time to defend aninnocent man. As 
a lawyer, sir, I must tell ‘you, you cannot 
execute your prisoner now, no matter what 
evidence you may have against him. His 
death would be against the law.” 


Tricked!” growled the cap- 
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“ The Vigilantes of California care not for 
law, but for justice. The man is guilty, and 
must die! You lawyers are tricksters.” 

“Stop! But for the lawyers, the world 
would relapse again into barbarism, and all 
disputes would be settled by the sword. The 
lawyer is your counselor in peace, your gen- 
eral in war, and your gentleman always.” 

“The man tried by the Vigilantes, and 
found guilty by the Vigilantes, must die.” 
Then turning to the guard, he said: 

“You will bring the real prisoner at once 
to execution!” and the guard hastened to 
obey. They found the young man sleeping 
calmly, as if no trouble had ever come to 
him. He did not know what had happened, 
but rose up and went with the guard to 
death, as if they had now come for him for 
the first time. 

Colonel Billy had been forgotten. And 
what was there about him worth remember- 
ing? Then the rougher element of the 
camp had missed their leader, and they 
kept wondering what had become of Dosson, 
now that he had struck a fortune. Had he 
fled, for fear that this desperate stranger 
would murder him too? 

The bar-keeper, like all good bar-keepers, 
had kept busy at his post. In the mines, 
the saloon is the wheel-house. The _ bar- 
keeper is the captain at the wheel. 

Just before dawn, this bar-keeper was star- 
tled from his sleep between two blankets be- 
hind the counter by cries that came from 
back in the dark corner among the barrels. 

“OQ, O, O, such a dream! O, my head! 
my head! my head! O, such a dream! 
such a dream! such a dream!” 

The bar-keeper sprang up, and holding a 
candle under the red nose of the man, as he 
tried to sit up between the barrels, shook 
him by the shoulder till his old teeth rattled 
in their sockets. 

“ Billy, Billy, Billy! You old idiot !” 

“Q, such a bloody dream! Gov Dosson 
shoots Emmens, and gits the gold, and 
scoots across and hides in the old tunnel, 
and I gits a five with blood on it, and—” 

“Gov Dosson shoots Emmens? Get up! 
You fool, a man will be shot for your drunk- 





enness! Get up, or I'll brain you with the 
candlestick.” 

The bar-keeper loved Belle. Therefore, 
if for no other reason, he hated Dosson, to 
the death. And now, for the first time, he 
would leave his post. He poured a pint of 
rum down the hoarse, raw throat of Colonel 
Billy, and throwing on his clothes, and clutch- 
ing a pistol, he dragged the old drunkard 
after him. 

In a few moments they reached the mouth 
of the old tunnel. All was dark and silent. 
But by the dim dawn they could see broken 
weeds underfoot. Some one had entered 
it. Old Colonel Billy was made wide awake 
by the rum, and now, comprehending the sit- 
uation, was a host. The two entered the 
tunnel, one holding a candle, the other two 
cocked pistols. This was a dangerous and 
a silly thing to do. They should have laid 
siege at the mouth of the tunnel, and waited. 
But there was now no time to wait. 

Turning around a big bowlder that lay near 
the entrance, there sat the man asleep against 
the warm granite wall. The man was help- 
less as the dead man that had been lying 
down yonder at the door of the doomed 
man’s cabin. 

Sleep! That dark, still river that flows 
between the shores of this world and the 
next. That strange, sweet, and refreshing 
river on which we voyage nightly, making 
shore at morn at the very port we started. 
And who guides us in these far voyag- 
ings? 

This murderer opened his eyes, and looked 
into the ugly muzzles of two lifted pistols. 
He, even in his sleep, clutched and held a 
pistol with its one empty chamber, as he 
waited for the last man to disappear from 
the trail before he ventured to escape. Now 
all was over. 

He begged for his life. He told of the 
gold. He would give them each one-quarter, 
and they would be the three richest men in 
the Sierra. 

His captors shook their heads. He 
would give them two-thirds—all. 

The two men marched this strong and 
desperate man between them at a run toward 
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the place of execution. With lifted pistols, 
they pushed in upon the Vigilantes just as 
young Devine was brought up from the cab- 
in where he slept. The Vigilantes were fu- 
rious. They had themselves almost been 
murderers. They were tender, as if he had 
been a child, to young Devine now. But 
against the real murderer, now before them, 
their smothered rage was fearful. They 
glanced at each other. Then the captain 
looked at the coffin, the open grave; and 
the strong man’s knees began to knock to- 
gether, as he saw them, like a yawning hell, 
waiting to receive him. The Vigilantes ex- 
changed glances. They understood each 
other’s thoughts. And Dosson understood 
them also. He took his place on the coffin. 
Clear, sharp, and deadly the rifles rang out. 
The crowd came pressing on a moment after. 
The mother to receive the dead body of her 
boy; the monster to look down upon his 
dead face, and gloat over her revenge and 
the agony of the girl. This miserable crea- 

She bowed and 
She did not hesi- 
tate a moment, but rushed up, and looked 
down into the coffin still reeking with warm 
blood. ‘The woman looked down into the 
face. of her lover. 

The mother held her boy to her heart 
once more. And every man uncovered his 
head. Some turned aside, and pretended 
that the new-risen sun hurt their old eyes 
and made them water. 

Old Forty-nine, still wild and half crazed, 
held up his hands full of gold. “Here! 
look at this! I tell you, we have struck it! 
Rich! In the right-hand corner of the tun” 
nel! You should see it! You should see 
it! Heapsof gold! Ha, hak Gold enough 
to pave the streets of a city!” 

“Dear old friend, I am saved! Donot be 
so wild now! Be calm, my friend.” 

“T tell you we have struck it! See there! 
And there! And there! And there! In 
the furtherest right-hand corner of the tunnel 
there are tons of it! Tons of it! Ha, ha! 
Tons of it, as rich as that! What did I tell 
you? I knew it was there—I knew it was 
there for twenty-five years. That is your 


ture came on ahead of all. 
leered at the Vigilantes. 





dream, my boy. Twenty-five years, and 
now Forty-nine is a millionaire.” 

“Tt is—it is gold! Pure gold! They have 
struck it, indeed!” said the captain, as he 
took the rich rock in his hand. 

“Tons of it—tons of it, just like that!” 
shouted Forty-nine. 

“Pure gold! Pure gold! And I have 
tons of pure gold! Tons of pure gold, 
mother!” cried the boy, embracing her. 

“Myson! Myson! It is like a dream! 
But you are the same to me as yesterday— 
no more, no less, Charley, to your poor old 
mother.” 

‘*No, mother; our mothers are as constant 
as the sun in heaven.” 

All at once the old man seemed to begin 
to understand something besides his heaps 
of gold. He passed his hand across his 
brow, and seemed to see a new light. He 
approached close to his son. He was look- 
ing strangely in his face. Suddenly his eyes 
brightened up with intelligence and love. 
Leaning forward and grasping a hand of 
each in each of his, he cried, in a clear full 
voice: 

‘*Then sing the song we loved, love, 

When all life seemed one song ; 
For life is none to long, love, 
And love is none to long.” 

“T am your father! 
Come!” 

Surely, the new-risen sun was hurting the 
eyes of the Vigilantes, as the crowd moved 
away down the hill toward the cabin, with 
this united family in its midst; for they drew 
their sleeves across their eyes, and blinked 
and stumbled as they walked. 

The unhappy and miserable old monster 
had stopped up on the hill with the dead. 
But poor little Belle came curiously along, 
and stood about in the crowd that paused at 
the cabin door. She and Carrie both seem- 
ed frightened ang out of place. 

And now Charley felt a little hand pulling 
at his coat, and he heard a little timid voice 
say, “Good by, Dandy.” 

“What do you say, Carrie?” and he turned 
to the child. 

“Tam so glad you are rich! and dear good 


I am your husband! 
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old Forty-nine, too. You are both all right 
now.” And she turned to go. “And so 
good by! good by!” But her sleeve was at 
her eyes, and her heart was breaking. 

“Good by, Forty-nine—father! Good 
by! I am as glad—yes, I am as glad that 
you have struck it at last as if I had made 
it all myself. Good by! Good by!” 

“Why, Carrie! Carrie, where are you go- 
ing?” asked the boy. 

“I’m going away—I’m going over the 
mountain.” 

“What are you thinking of ?—you are not 
going away now. Why, if you leave me, 
there will be no sunlight in the mountains 
any more,” said Charley. 

“T’m afraid of your mother, and him, and 
all of them; what can I be to you now?” 

“You can be my wife! you, Carrie—you, 
and you only.” 

“Struck it! Struck it, Charley! You 
have struck pure gold!” said old Forty-nine, 
cheerily. 

“Ah! that I have, father.” 

Tenderly the mother took the sun-browned 


little waif of the mountain by the hand, and 
pressed her to her heart. But all seemed 
so wretched in their surroundings, that she 


wanted to hasten away to a more civilized 
land. 


“Stay yet one moment,” said the lawyer: 
“your work may be done; but my work is 
only now begun. The heiress? Charley, 
you must assist me here.” 

“Well, there’s little to be said or done. 
There is your heiress,” and he pointed to 
‘Belle. 

“Gently, gently! I must now prove to 
myself, to the law, to the world, that this is 
really she. But I know instinctively that it is. 
I never made a mistake, and never lost a 
case. That is the reputation of the law firm 
of Snowe & Snowe. . Yes, that must be she. 
How aristocratic is her appearance! Call 
black Sam; let him approach slowly, and 
sing his old cradle-song as he comes near.” 

“Come here,” said the lawyer to Belle. 
“Please stand here. Now you shall hear a 
little song—a far, sweet melody, that will re- 
mind you of better days.” 





Carrie stood at one side with Charley. As 
the old black man’s song began, she started, 
listened, stepped forward, and was in an ec- 
stasy of still delight. Belle stood by Snowe. 

“She doesn’t notice it yet; but I never 
make a mistake,” said the old lawyer, rub- 
bing his hands. 

““Sam, come a little nearer, where you 
can see her; there! Look at her; and now 
you shall sing the other old cradle-song— 
the song you sang together when she was a 
child.” 

* All right, Massa,” said Sam, “here I is; 
but I don’t like dose eyes! Can’t help it, 
Massa: but I don’t like dose eyes!” 

“Shut up this instant! I tell you it is 
she. It is—it’s got to be! Now, my little 
lady,” said he to Belle, “listen. We are 
going to have a little song that you will like, 
I know—that you will like and remember.” 

Then turning to the witnesses, “‘ Ah, now 
you ‘shall all see! Now, Sam, the little 
song!” 

Sam in the distance sang a line or two, 
and then paused. 

“You do—you do like it? 
do remember it, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t. I don’t remember it at all; 
and I don’t like it a bit.” ‘ 

Again Sam sang, and Carrie leaned fore- 
ward, and looked in his face, keeping still a 
distance off. 

“That voice! that dusky face! It is—it 
is the dream of the desert!” cried she, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

Sam stopped, looked around, and began 
another verse. Carrie came nearer. Sam 
stopped. Carrie took up the song, and sang 
averse. Carrie joined in, and began to sing. 
They approached, singing together, and as 
the song ended, she sprang into his arms. 

“My chile! My chile! Dis is de chile! 
Dis is de chile!” He tore away her sleeve, 
and pointed to the scar on her thin, bony 
arm. 

“Dah, dah! dat is de Mormon’s bullet 
mark!” 

“ Eureka! 
old lawyer. 
told you so! 


You do—you 


Found! found!” shouted the 
“T have found my heiress! I 
I never make a mistake! This 
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is the heiress, at last!” and he led Carrie 
triumphantly forward. 

“And am I really somebody in particu- 
lar?” asked Carrie. 

“You are what you have always been, a 
little princess in disguise,” said Charley, ten- 
derly. 

“And now come, my dears,” still urged 
the happy mother. 

“One moment before we go, my friends,” 
said Forty-nine, as he drew a piece of quartz 
from his pocket. 


“You see this piece of black and ugly ore 
that my son brought to light in the mine; 
you can only here and there see a streak of 
gold. It lay for years in the dark deeps of 
the mountain; it is crude, coarse, and un- 
lovely. But cast it in the mint, and it will 
come forth a handful of shining coin; be- 
cause—” 

“Because, like Carrie, it is pure gold,” 
says Charley. 

‘**Because,” added the old man, “like our 
little heiress, it is pure, twenty-carat gold.” 

JOAQUIN MILLER. 


THE END. | 





THE SWEET CHESTNUT. 


Not many days ago, I had occasion to 
taste a few samples of this year’s new wines; 
and wishing to do it after the Old World 
fashion, I started in search of a pound or two 
of chestnuts. Among the retail dealers I 
found a few samples of poor, hard-looking 
nuts, at thirty-five cents per pound. On in- 
quiring for Sicilian nuts, I was informed 
there were none; :but on my describing some 
good-looking ones which I had Casually no- 
ticed in passing by the fruit shops on former 
occasions, I was informed that they were 
grown either at San Lorenzo or at Santa 
Barbara; that there had that day been of- 
fered two smali boxes, at thirty-five cents, 
wholesale, which would mean fifty cents, re- 
tail. Of course, the price of any article is 
just what it will bring in a fair market; and 
if goods are dear, most probably the supply 
is small; and no one has a right to complain. 
But thinking over this matter of price and 
supply of chestnuts, I made up my mind to 
put together some observations and reflec- 
tions upon chestnut trees and their fruit. 

The sweet chestnut, Castanea vesca, Fagus 
Castanea (natural order Corylacee), is said to 
have been brought into Italy by the Romans, 
who found it originally at Castanea, a town 
of Thessaly, near the mouth of the river 
Peneus; whence the fruit was called by them 





Castanea nux. By most authors, however, 
it is considered to be a native of countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, but having 
power to adapt itself to climates as severe as 
the north of Scotland, where, in sheltered 
places, it matures its annual crop of chest- 
nuts. 

Regarding the tree itself, the chestnut is 
one of those which have to be raised from 
seed, as noted by Virgil long ago: 


‘*Pars autem posito surgunt de semine: ut alta 
Castanea.” 


In time, it becomes a huge forest tree, 


larger than the oak. While comparatively 
young, it would, I think, take its place as an 
ornamental tree between the oak and the elm; 
less spreading, more erect, and of more rapid 
growth than the oak, and with less dense 
foliage than the elm, it has a deeper and 
softer green than either, with large lanceolate 
serrate leaves, long pendulous male catkins, 
with fewer inconspicuous female flowers, the 
fruit being a rough, prickly (echinate) capsule, 
containing from two to five nuts, of which 
rarely more than three attain maturity. 
Raised from good large seed, it grows free- 
ly, and when not raised on the spot where it 
is to remain permanently (which is the best), 
it may be removed and transplanted at the 
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end of the second year. It needs moderately 
good deep soil, and moderately dry. In the 
rich, deep, black, basaltic soils of southern 
Australia, especially in Victoria, it, like the 
fig tree and the olive tree, shows a disposi- 
tion to form bushes, rather than the upright 
stems of forest trees. I have known seedlings 
to bloom the fourth year in that kind of 
ground. It is capable of attaining an extreme 





nuts in 1868, and probably also this very 
year. 

Large and old as the one just mentioned 
is, it is not the largest, nor probably the old- 
est, known; for on the slope of Mount Etna 
stands the famous Castagno di cento cavalli, 
or the chestnut of a hundred horses, so called 
from a tradition that Joanna of Aragon once 
visited it, in company with all of the nobility 


JUST OPENING, 


old age. There is one now growing at Tort- 
worth, in Gloucestershire, England, which 
has been proved to have stood there since 
A. D. 1150, and even then it was so remark- 
able as to have been called “the great chest- 
nutof Tortworth.” Itismentioned in “dooms- 
day-book,” and fixes the boundary of the 
manor of that name, and is probably more 
than one thousand years old. It was old in 
the days of Magna Charta; it boreacrop of 





of Castanea, and the whole party found shel- 
ter under it during a sudden storm. About 
one hundred years ago it was measured by 
Count Borch, and found to have a circumfer- 
ence of one hundred and ninety feet. This 
colossal tree was long thought to consist of a 
fusion of several trunks ; but many specimens, 
not much smaller, are growing in the neigh- 
borhood; and by digging around it, it has 
been found that all the trunks end in one 
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root. It is hollow, and a hut built in it 
affords shelter to shepherds. 

How would this compare in girth with 
some of the big trees of California? 

It abounds especially in France, also on 
the banks of the Rhine, in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany; on the 
slopes of the Jura, the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
and the Appenines in Europe. 
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MARRON DE LYON. (California.) 


There is probably no moderately elevated 
land, where the soil is deep and sandy, 
where the tree would not flourish. It 
never prospers on marshy land. Its foliage, 
I may remark, appears frequently in the 
magnificent landscapes of Salvator Rosa. 
In 1792, the Castanea vesca was introduced 
into Virginia by Jefferson. 

The best variety known in France is call- 
ed Marron. The Marron has been intro- 
duced into California by Mr. Felix Gillet of 
Nevada City. The accompanying cuts show 
how the two varieties have improved, since 
their introduction into this genial climate, 
both in size and bright appearance. For graft- 
ing on seedlings, no matter from what part of 
Europe, Mr. Gillet assures the public these 
two varieties are unequaled for uniformity in 
size and shape of the nuts, as well as for not 
splitting open as they ripen. 

In North America, from the State of 
Maine to Michigan and Kentucky, we find 
an allied species, Castanea Americana, a 
most valuable timber for fencing and build- 
ing, said to have smaller but sweeter nuts, 
and of finer relish, than those of C. vesca. 

There is yet another American species 
(C. pumila), the chinquapin nut, found from 
Ohio to southern Pennsylvania, growing from 
six to twenty feet high, having its leaves whit- 





ened, downy underneath, and a solitary nut, 
not so large as the common chestnut, but very 
sweet and agreeable toeat. It is said this kind 
is to be found in California. 

Among fruit-bearing trees, such as the 
bread-fruit tree of the islands of the Pacific, 
and the palms of Asia and Africa, which 
contribute essentially to the support of the 
population, the sweet chestnut holds a very 
high place all over the temperate portions of 
Europe. In not a few of those countries, it 
is to the poorer inhabitants all that cereals 
are to us, both for their simple luxuries and 
the requirements of every-day life. 

Wherever its timber can be had, it is es- 
teemed, next to oak, the best for useful pur- 
poses of all kinds except ornamental furni- 
ture. For wine-casks, it is deemed the very 
best, as it does not alter the color or taste of 
the wine or other liquids. In Portugal and 
Spain, it is always in demand for casks, and for 
cask heads especially. It is also considered 
the very best for door-posts, window-frames, 
flooring-boards, joists, rafters, etc., on account 
of its freedom from warping. It is, in fine, 
a truly useful tree. 

In parts of Italy, not favorable to the 
growth of wheat, the chestnut well-nigh"sup- 
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MARRON DE LYON. (France.) 


plies the want of it, and hundreds of thou- 
sands have to look to it as the very staff of 
life. And such it proves itself to be. In 
the first week of October, the peasantry 
march forth, each family into its portion of 
the chestnut forest, and there, old and young, 
toil away, collecting what the storms have 
thrown down: for there is no way of gathering 
the nuts from the full-grown trees. Next 
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day, the same family will proceed to another 
portion of their few acres, to repeat their 
task; and so continue, from day to day, un- 
til they consider that no more will be thrown 
down worth the trouble of collecting; and 
then the very poor have their scanty glean- 
ings. 

According as the nuts are brought in, they 
are placed on an upper floor, in a room 
arranged on purpose, with open space be- 
tween the material of the floor, so that a 
small fire kindled below will, in a few days, 
render them sufficiently dry, and the shells 
brittle enough to be broken and separated 
from the kernel with ease. This is done by 
a number of persons, each receiving a hand- 
ful or two in a bag of suitable size, and 
beating them against a block of wood, and 
then delivering them to another person, to 
be winnowed from the shells; after which 
they are put into sacks, and sent to the mill 
to be ground into meal. 

This meal, kept in a dry place, will go on 
improving in quality for years. The new is 


not nearly so highly esteemed as that two or 


three years old. For purposes of substantial 
food, in Italy, the meal is used in many ways; 
but chiefly in what is called pol/enta—some- 
thing like mush. It is also commonly made 


MARRON COMBALE., — (California.) 


into small cakes, about the thickness of ordi- 
nary Scotch oat-cake. When they go to pre- 
pare it in the above way, a quantity of leaves 
of the chestnut tree is collected and dried. 
When the paste, or dough, is ready, which is 
done by simply mixing the meal with water, 
an iron plate is heated over the fire, and as 
many leaves are spread out upon it as will 
cover a space rather larger than the intended 





cake; the paste is then spread upon them, 
and they are covered with another layer of 
leaves, and on top of the whole is placed a 
heated iron plate, and between the two hot 
plates the cake is soon baked. It is said to 
be most agreeable to the taste, as well as nu- 
tritious. 

Another valuable use of it, where milk is 
scarce and dear, deserves to be mentioned. 


MARRON COMBALE. (France.) 
When, as at times happen, a mother cannot 
suckle her baby, she has recourse to the 
chestnut meal. A little is mixed with the 
pure wine of the country, and water, and 
made into pap. Upon this pap, I am assur- 
ed on the most undoubted authority, the 
babe will thrive wonderfully. 

Every year, about the middle of October, 
I used to meet, in the vicinity of Lisbon, 
droves of miserable-looking pigs, and vast 
flocks of long-legged, bony turkeys, on their 
way to the chestnut forests beyond Valzebra, 
which had been collected by men who un- 
dertook to take them there, see them fed 
with chestnuts, and in due time returned to 
their owners for the Christmas festivities. On 
arrival at the forest, the pigs could help them- 
selves to the abundance of nuts shed upon 
the ground; but the turkeys would keep their 
protectors employed in gathering and crush- 
ing them. Less than three months sufficed 
to fatten those creatures most completely. 
And that man must have a happy knack of 
forgetting things who can have ceased to re- 
member a Christmas turkey at a gentleman’s 
table at Lisbon—a bird not merely fattened 
to sweetness on chestnuts, but stuffed with 
them, among other matters, before being 
cooked: while no pork in the world can 
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surpass in delicacy that fed on the Cas- 
tanea. 

Chestnuts, it appears, impart to the skin 
of the hog the maximum of looseness, tough- 
ness, and ease of removal; hence its value 
for covering. English hunting-saddles, and 
for other purposes, among which are the 
manufacture of leather bottles, and floats for 
deep-sea fishing-nets. For the latter purpose, 
the hair is only singed off, and the entire 
skin carefully taken off, and prepared, and 
sewed up, all but one leg, so as to admit of 
its being easily filled with air. 

The city of Lisbon, Portugal, with about 
the numerical population of San Francisco, 
is probably, for its size, the best supplied 
with fish, in the greatest variety, of the finest 
quality, in the most ample abundance, and 
at the lowest prices, of any city of southern 
Europe. 

One of the principal causes of this abun- 
dance and cheapness lies in the fact of 
the fishing fleets carrying on their work, not 
in bay-scraping, as is done here, but in the 
broad waters of the Atlantic, often as much 
as one hundred miles from the Tagus. The 
nets used are of prodigious size, and need 
floats equal to support the leads necessary 
to hold them down in the water-way. So 
right here, the best float for buoyancy and 
lightness, yet found, is a pig skin, especially 
that of one fed on chestnuts. One may 
ask, When will real deep-sea fishing be es- 
tablished on our coast? 

Michaelmas, 29th September, is the high- 
day and holiday all over the vineyard coun- 
tries of southern Europe, consecrated to 
proving and tasting the new wines; and then, 
as the indispensable accompaniment, roasted 
chestnuts come forth in no stinted quantities ; 
and rich and poor, high and low, alike enjoy 
a simple feast, with music, merriment, and 
hearty enjoyment, without excess: for enjoy- 
ment, a feast hardly surpassed by the envied 
Symposia of Xenophon, or the myrtle-crown- 
ed suppers of Horace. 

As long as it remains fresh, the chestnut 
is, for the most part, roasted in the shell; but 
afterwards, it is laid by, when shelled, in a 
dry place, for cooking, and it is used exten- 
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sively. No olla-podrida would be 
complete without the chestnuts. 

Unlike nuts of the hazel, the almond, and 
the walnut, the chestnut yields oil in very 
limited quantity, not much more than wheat- 
en flour. 

The chestnut tree may, not unjustly, be 
called the bread-fruit tree of Europe. The 
proportion of gluten, which, in fruits and 
cereals, constitutes the analogue of the albu- 
men of eggs, and of the red, muscular flesh 
of cattle—the material which contributes es- 
sentially to the muscular strength of man—is 
found in the chestnuts in larger proportion 
than in an equal quantity of dried dates, figs, 
bananas, or potatoes. 

How often have we heard of one person 
using another for a “cat’s-paw”! Yet the 
origin of this often very apt expression is 
not universally known. Here it is: Once 
upon a time, chestnuts were in process of 
being roasted, when a monkey, looking on, 
remarked that the nuts were too far back be- 
hind the bars of the stove for him to reach 
without danger of being burned ; so casting 
about, and using his wits, he coaxed a cat, 
and having secured him,. made use of the 
poor brute’s foot to hook them out. The 
moral is plain enough. It is a shame that 
we should have to pay in this city twenty 
cents for twelve chestnuts, to that old man 
who occasionally roasts a few in Washington 
street, near the post-office, or any other man, 
when we ought to have a quart of them for 
the money, well roasted in a charcoal stove, 
and supplied throughout the afternoon, when 
they are in season, smoking hot. Of course, 
a northern population does not learn south- 
ern ways of living all at once; but assuredly 
it will in time. 

One word in conclusion. If this rapid- 
growing, beautiful, and commercially valuable 
tree be taken in hand by our nurserymen, 
agriculturists, and wealthy land owners, ten 
years need not have to pass away before both 
its beauty as an ornamental tree, and its 
produce as a cheap and wholesome luxury, 
will have amply rewarded the trifling care 
and attention shown to it during its two or 
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three earliest years. JOHN I. BLEASDALE. 
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JANEY. 


“The springs is mine! I bought ’eman’| “Know’im? ye don’t know a thief when 
paid for’em! Damn their titles! They're | ye see im? Bring ‘im over to me, an’ I'll 
mine! Ye ain’t bright, but ye know that, | p’int ’im out to ye.” 

Janey! Why don’t ye answer me, girl? Hev| The man got up with a low, brutal laugh, 
ye gone dumb?” | and took a gun from the corner. 

The dull face grew a little duller with fright, | ‘Did ye fill the ca’tridges?” 
and shrunk away from the light of the can-| ‘Most of ’em: the caps stuck in a few; 
dle that flared on the table between them. they’re in the can with the shot.” 

“T always s’posed they was your’n, father— | “Bring ’em here!” 
everybody said so.’ Ef they take’°em—” | She brought them, and then crossed the 

“Ye s'posed it, did ye? Ef ye’d had yer | room with a heavy, listless step, and sat down 
wits, ye’d Anowed it!” |in the doorway. ‘Not bright,” her father 

The man’s voice grew thick and hoarse | said. Perhaps not. Dull enough to want a 
with passion. | caress now and then, like a faithful dog; but 

“Take ’em?—they’re mine’ Who said | not quite brute enough to cry out under a 
they’d take em? I heard their lingo in town, | blow. The lights in the village below were 
to-day: it’salie! D’ye think I'll let ’em walk | the same to her as the stars above them. 
over me? D’ye think one fool in the family | The wild immortelles on the mesa waved in 
ain’t enough?” ' the night air like the ghosts of spring blos- 

She cowered farther back into the shadow, | soms, and sent their dry, honied fragrance 
and looked at him with her dull, affrighted | all about her. The mountain breeze lifted 
gaze. | her colorless hair, and blew soft against her 

The man leaned forward until the light of | coarse, red hands. Poor Janey! Did she sit 
the candle fell full upon his flushed, passion- | there because the summer night was sweet to 
ate face. her? I do not know. The hound at her 

“T seen ’im in town to-day, and I'll see | feet might have been indoors if he had chos- 
"im ag’in—d’ye hear? Damn his white hands, | en. A bat darted obliquely past her, and 
an’ his lies ; he’s comin’ out here to-morrow— | then back again, like a shadow. She got up, 
O, ye needn’t turn white about the gills! | shivering, and went into the house. The 
I’m a-goin’ to burn greasewood brush on the | man looked up from his work, with a gruff 
clearin’. I want ye to slam the door in his | oath. 
face—d’ye hear me?” “ There was a bat, an’ I was afeard, so I 

“Yes, father.” came in. D’ye want me?” 

“Ef ye speak a civil word to him—d’ye| “Want ye? what ’u’d I want ye fer? 
see that?” he pointed to the low, open door- | G’long to bed!” 
way; “them as stays about me don’t parley} Of course it is only an untamed brute that 
with thieves—ye can take yer bundle an’ go!” | snaps at those nearest him, when he is hurt. 

The girl looked out into the night with a | You and I, my good neighbor, from the sub- 
slow, terrified shudder. lime hights of our philosophy, have doubt- 
' “Why don’t ye speak? Where’s yer | less learned to trace our ills back through 
spunk? Hain’t ye sperit enough to hate a| endless complexities to their origin, and 
man that wants to steal yer bread and but-| hoard our vengeance for the real offender. 
ter?” But this man, Luke Delmar, toiling the next 

“T dunno ’im, father; how’'ll I know ’im—” | day on the warm, odorous upland, soiling his 
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hard hands with half-burnt brush, and paus- 
ing, now and then, to wipe his brow, and add 
a sooty stain to its frown—this man was not 
of our kind. 

“Damn ’im!” he muttered; “‘it’s easy talk- 
ing; where was he when I grubbed, an’ 
ditched, an’ brung the water out on the other 
clearin’? Ef the land’s his’n, why ain’t he 
out here burnin’ brush? Curse his deeds, 
an’ his flaws, an’ his big words: a lie’s a lie! 

The sun rose higher, and drew pungent, 
spicy odors from the growth on the mesa. 
Yellow butterflies floated in the still air, like 
stray flower petals, and the serene southern 
noon came on with its warm luxury of rest 
languor. Still the man on the mountain-side 
toiled on, muttering his sullen curses, bear- 
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ing his brand from one fragrant heap od 


brush to another, and watching the swift de- | 
vouring flame with a fierce, half-envious ire. 
At last, he paused, wiping his forehead, and | 
turning his dogged gaze toward the valley. 


Somebody was walking up the wash into | 


the little caion. Somebody who walked, as 


you walk, my neighbor, erect, swinging his | 
cane lightly, stopping now and then under | 
the straggling sycamores, to lift his hat and | 


look about him. Choosing his way among 
the bowlders, as the cafion narrowed, and 
noting the rich, sickening smell of the laurel, 
which he grasped to aid his ascent. A hard 
man? O, no; a man who wore a mountain 
blossom in his coat, and drank in the fresh 
highland air with keen enjoyment. One 
who glanced up at the poor man’s cabin, 
with a shrug of pity for the unlucky fool who 
placed it there, and then smiled down at the 
frightened minnows darting wildly in the 
shallow pool at his feet. What did it mat- 
ter to him, that his coming disturbed the 
quail in their noonday covert? or startled 
the rabbits and squirrels, and sent them 
scampering into the chapparal? Would you 
have him stay away, because these wild crea- 
tures were there before him? Certainly not. 
A man has a right to take his own, provided 
he gives it away afterward as you and I di- 
rect, my good neighbor; and this man gave 
large sums, every year, to make beggars 
more beggarly. Ahardman? By no means. 


Over on the hillside, a pair of angry eyes 
was watching him furtively. 

“Damn his fine clothes!” hissed Luke, 
through his set teeth; “‘who give him leave 
to come onto my land? Ef he wants to see 
me, why don’t he go to the house an’ ask? 
What business has he got pe around 
the springs?—they ain’t his’n! 

A wounded animal looking up to confront 
one of his kind, and finding himself face to 
face with a polished weapon, feels perhaps 
as Luke Deimar felt before the law. But 

the man up the cafion, admiring the painted 

| wood of the manzanita, and thrusting his 
| cane into the lush, green moss beside the 
| spring, felt no such bitterness. The little 
cavern was cool and shadowy, even in the 
noonday. High above the line of verdure, 
on either side the mountains rose bare and 
| sun-burned in the white, transparent air. He 
stood still, and listened to the drip of the 
water into the brown pool. 

‘“‘A man must have a stratum of granite 
| in him to talk of a submerged dam here,” 
he said to himself; “and yet this must be 
| the place; I’ll send Pembert on up next week. 
I'd like to have him spare this.” 

The day wore drowsily on. Great, sear 
spots thickened on the mesa, and the after- 
noon breeze blew the ashes in little clouds 
toward the cafon. 

“He hain’t come out yit,” said Luke, 
nursing a brand behind his hard, blackened 
hand. “I reckon he’s fell asleep, up by the 
falls; it’s thieves as sleep while honest men’s 
at work.” 

He laughed sneeringly, and knelt down, 
guarding the pale, mounting flame. The 
greasewood crackled, and gave out its sweet, 
oily smell. A burning leaf wavered to the 
ground, and a tongue of yellow flame shot 
through the dry grass, leaving its ashen trail. 
Luke stamped it out with his feet. 

“Tt ’u’d be a bad job if the fire ’u’d git 
into the cafon, in this breeze; the under- 
brush’s drier ’n tinder; it wouldn’t stop 
short o’ the falls, an’-—” 

He started suddenly, and looked over his 
shoulder. The flame mirrored itself in his 





| 





eyes, and gave them a dull red glare. All 
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the sullen rage that was in him surged to his 
face, and hardened there. The brute grap- 
pled with the human, and prevailed. 

The fire crept stealthily along the bridge 
of withered leaves, and caught the grasses 
that whispered on the cafion’s edge. Pale 
autumn flowers nodded and beckoned to 
their new lover, and withered under his fer- 
vent kiss. The tufted clematis wreathed its 
graceful arms about him, and died in his 
embrace. A thousand mad sprites danced 
under the stunted elders, and shot over the 
tangled blackberry vines. Wild creatures 
looked about with startled eyes, and then 
fled in dismay before the hot, on-coming 
blast. The crackling deepened to a roar. 
Huge volumes of smoke arose and drifted 
away, to lie in long dun-colored bars against 
the mountain-side; and still the fire rushed 
on, licking up the dry leaves among the 
bowlders, shriveling the tall ferns in its hot, 
exultant breath, leaping in delirious frenzy 
to the topmost boughs of the sycamores, and 
holding out its hot, clamorous hands to the 


mountain-top. 

Janey Delmar stood in the door, and 
shaded her eyes with her hand. 

“The fire’s got into the cafion, an’ the 
timber’s burnin’ up; father’ll be mad.” 

A great cloud of smoke rolled up, and 


shut out the sun. The girl’s irresolute face 
quickened with a sudden terrifying thought. 

“He hain’t come out! - I been a-watchin’. 
I hain’t seen him! Ef he’s up at the falls, 
he can’t git out: father pulled the ladder up 
after ’im, Sunday.” 

She ran across the clearing, and looked 
down into the black, smoking ravine. Even 
at that hight, she could feel the scorching 
heat. The soft gray ashes settled on her 
hair, and clung to her coarse dress. 

“The fire’s goin’ fast! Father said—but 
he didn’t know it—I can’t do it—I can’t 
leave him stay up there!” 

The fire in the caion below panted and 
raged, and ran its mad race with her. The 
narrow path along which she flew was strewn 
with smoking cinders. Half-burnt twigs fell 
hissing into the flume beside her, and flocks 
of linnets darted hither and thither in the 





smoky air. Rabbits sprang from the sage, 
half dazed with fright, and stared at her with 
their soft, expressionless eyes. On she went, 
swifter than the flame itself. Leaving the 
path, at last, and clinging to the rough moun- 
tain-side, swinging from gnarled roots that 
loosened under her weight, bruising her 
arms against the sharp bayonets of the yucca ; 
down, down, through banks of dead leaves, 
and tall dry stalks of sage, breathless with 
haste and terror, until her feet touched the 
ferns growing in the little stream above the 
falls. She could look below her now, and 
see him standing there, walled in by the pit- 
iless rocks: a man with a white, hopeless, 
baffled face—a face that she remembered 
always. 

She lifted one end of the ladder, and 
dragged it through the sedges. Was it 
strange that even then the sight of it brought 
up sickening memories of her father’s threat. 
She had helped him make it, one day, and 
he had cursed her for being slow. 

’ The prisoner turned his smitten face to- 
ward her. Poor Janey! no man before or 
ever since thought her an angel. She thrust 


| the ladder through the gap in the rocks, and 


steadied it against the slippery ledge. 
Neither of them spoke. She only knew 
that he stood beside her, with a strangely 
transfigured face; that a strong hand put 
away the brambles, and helped her up the 
steep ascent. She could hear his firm step 
behind her, as she hurried along the narrow 
path beside the ditch. Out on the clearing 
the numb agony of fear settled down on her 
again. 

“JT reckon you kin find the way now— 
down there’s the road.” 

She turned away, awkwardly conscious, all 
at once, of something new and strange. He 
seized both her hands eagerly. How white 
and shapely his own were! Janey remem- 
bered that, too—even to the pattern of the 
ring on his finger. 

“.Won’t you let me thank you, my good 
girl? Won't you tell me your name? Do 
you know what you have done?” 

She shivered, and drew herself away ner- 
vously, 
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“T’m Janey Delmar. Ye won’t tell father? 
He said I mustn’t speak to you; he didn’t 
know how it ’u’d be. Ef you go down by 
the path, ye won’t see ’im.” 

The man walked away a little, glancing 
toward the rude house on the clearing. 
Then he came back to where she stood. 

“Do you know who I am?” 

She raised her dull, patient eyes. 

“T dunno yer name. Father said you was 
comin’. He thinks the springs is his’n. 
Maybe they ain’t—I dunno.” 

The man looked down at the black deso- 
lation below them; on up the canon he 
could hear the roar of the fire, and the crash 
of falling timber. 

“Your father is right,” he said; “the 
springs are his. I. 
by.” 

She put out her hand, glancing anxiously 
toward the house. Then she stood quite 
still, watching him as he went down the 
path. Once he turned, and looked curi- 
ously at the strange, listless figure standing 
motionless where he had left her. There 
was something uncanny in the brown, smoky 
light. Down in the valley the sun was 
shining. He lifted his hat to her, and went 
rapidly down the walk, and out of sight. 

* * * * * 

The canon was full of gaunt, blackened 
stems. Luke Delmar glanced at them some- 
times with a look of sudden, restless terror ; 
but he had not crossed the ravine since the 
day of the fire. Janey waited in a mute 
agony of dread for him to question her about 
her visitor, but she had almost ceased to 
expect it now. Perhaps he had forgotten it. 

She wondered a little that he did not go 
down into the village. He was out of to- 
bacco, she knew. It. might be that that 
made him start and tremble, and then turn 
upon her with terrible oaths. 

An early rain came on, and a faint whitish 
green sprang up under the seared stalks in 
the cafion. The soft, loose soil on the mesa 
broke into tiny hillocks with the struggling 
growth; Janey pushed them aside with her 
foot, and let the little bowed. prisoners out 
into the sunlight. The California spring was 


I am going away now; good 





in the air. The girl wondered if the cafon 
would ever be green again. She went down 
there one day, and gathered a handful of 
microphylla, gleaming in spots of vivid red 
among the scorched underbrush. They 
were lying on the table when her father came 
in. She saw him start back, and then stride 
across the room to where she stood. 

“Where ye been? Where did ye git 
them?” he said, hoarsely, with a low, fearful 
oath. She shrank back in her old stupefied 
terror. 

“Down in the caion—they’re thick down 
there, along the rocks, like—like drops o’ 
blood.” 

He sprang toward her, with a fierce, ques- 
tioning stare. 

“What d’ye mean? 
ye, P1l—” 

She could feel his hot breath on her face. 
She shut her eyes, and waited for him to 
strike her. When she opened them he had 
staggered back to the door, white and trem- 
bling, and was holding on by the casement. 

“Did I scare ye, simpleton? Throw ’em 
out o’ the winder; I hate the smell o’ them.” 

He turned, with a coarse, unmeaning laugh, 
and sat down on the doorstep, wiping the 
heavy drops from his forehead. 

The girl was vaguely conscious that some 
new misery. had settled down upon her life. 
Perhaps it was the trouble about the springs; 
she struggled with the problem a little while, 
hopelessly, and then let it lapse into the 
inevitable. Very likely, with her dim intelli- 
gence, she could not have comprehended 
even if she had known the nameless horror 
that dogged her father’s footsteps, that sat 
with him at meat, and stared at him from 
every clump of sage on the mountain-side. 
The dread, overshadowing terror that invest- 
ed the cahon with a loathsome fascination, 
and made him hate the sunlight, and grow 
weak and terror-stricken as night came on. 
Janey knew he was changed; that he did 
not work, and wandered aimlessly in the 
mountains with his dog and gun. She 
heard him start and mutter in his sleep, and 
she learned to dread the eager restlessness 
of his eyes even more than his curses. He 


Answer me! Curse 
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had never been kind, but he used to jest 
with her roughly sometimes, and smoke his 
pipe at the kitchen door in a sort of rugged 
comfort, while she went about her evening 
work. There was little to do now. The 
store of provisions in the rude cupboard was 
growing very small. She met him at the 
door one night, with a blank, helpless face. 

“T can’t make any bread: there ain’t no 
more flour.” 

Her voice had borrowed a more helpless 
monotone from uncertainty. She never 
knew now whether he would turn upon her 
in a sudden outburst of rage, or listen in 
sullen, angry silence. She watched him anx- 
iously, as he walked across the floor to a box 
in the corner. 

“If ye want anything at the store, why 
don’t ye go an’ git it!” he said, sullenly, keep- 
ing his back toward her: “there ain’t nothing 
to hender; ye kin go to-mérrer. 

He laid some money on the table, and 
went out. Janey gazed after him in a half 
stupor of amazement. 

Could he mean for her to go down and 


face the people in the valley a/one? She had 
been there sometimes, sitting in the wagon 
while the horse was shod, or her father made 
his purchases and talked with the men about 
the blacksmith shop. But no one had ever 


spoken to her. She lay in her bed that 
night, with wide, sleepless eyes, and watched 
the stars through the holes in the cabin roof. 
Was it some awful, waking dream, that would 
vanish when morning came? She slipped 
her hand under her pillow, and felt the cold 
pieces of silver. They, at least, were real. 
Their chill certainty seemed to penetrate to 
her poor fluttering heart. 

She looked from the window at daybreak, 
and saw that the wagon had been drawn out 
of the shed. Luke was sitting on the door- 
step, mending the harness. To the very last, 
she thought he would relent, and go with her; 
but he let her climb up to the seat alone, 
and stood still, with one foot on the hub. 
He had kept his face averted in grim silence 
all through the morning, but he looked up 
now, and met her weak, terrified gaze. 

“I’m a-goin’ to prune the vineyard,” he 





said, petulantly. ‘What ye scared about, 
girl?—nobody’s goin’ to hurt ye. I want ye to 
git me some tobacker, an’—an—” he lowered 
his voice to a hoarse whisper, he leaned for- 
ward until his haggard, threatening face was 
close to hers—‘‘an’ don’t ye let ’em git noth- 
in’ out o’ you—don’t ye answer no ques- 
tions!” 

Perhaps it was the touch of appeal in his 
eyes, and in the hoarse, quavering voice, that 
kept her from crying out in the utterness of 
her misery and desolation. At least, he had 
not cursed her. She took up the lines, and 
drove slowly down the road, not daring to 
look back, lest her courage should fail her 
even then. 

If you had been driving down the mesa 
that autumn morning, my friend, leaving the 
brown, shadowy mountain behind you, and 
looking out on the ocean of mist that lay 
over the valley, you might have amused your- 
self by imagining that the end of all things 
had come, and having turned your back on 
the known, you were venturing out into 
chaos. 

Janey was not born to pretty fancies; and 
yet her thought was not unlike what yours 
might have been, ‘except that it enveloped 
her—a chill and unrelenting certainty—just 
as the mist settled down upon the valley, 
and shut out the sun. The beauty of a fog 
is so much a matter of one’s elevation. 

Meadow larks slid through the stubble, as 
if ashamed of their tuneless throats. Drowsy 
grasshoppers began to stir, and chirp in the 
dusty weeds by the roadside. The sun rose 
higher, and the mist floated away in white, 
shifting clouds. She could see the houses 
in the valley now; a pyramid of blue smoke 
was curling up from the forge in the black- 
smith shop. Janey kept her eyes on it, and 
shuddered as she drew nearer. 

At the store, a group of men were standing, 
talking idly. They separated as she came 
up, and one of them helped her out of the 
wagon, with a smile and good-natured word. 
The floury merchant talked to her kindly, as 
he busied himself among his brown-paper 
bags. A woman came in, and set her baby 
on the counter; the tiny creature crept 
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along, and laid its pink, velvety hand on 
Janey’s wrist. Some of the warm, confiding 
little life thrilled through her arm, and got 
into her sluggish blood. It might be that 
people were not all cruel. Two of the men 
sauntered in from the platform, and seated 
themselves behind her. 

“They're wantin’ girls over to the cannery, 
bad,” said one of them, leisurely; “Swigart’s 
packin’ raisins this week; he’s offerin’ a dol- 
lar.a day.” 

The merchant warmed up, and grew garru- 
lous, with the sudden metropolitan rush of 
trade. 

“There’s aletter for your pa. Pemberton 
was up Saturday; he says them rascals have 
hauled off about the springs. I’m glad of it; 
it'll ease your pa up a good deal. It wasa 
nasty job, anyway.” 

The girl looked up at him, wistful and 
dumb. He counted out the change to her 
carefully. 

“I guess that’s all right; there was three 
cents due on the letter; it’s a good big one; 
you'll be careful not to lose it.” 

The man followed her out, to put the pack- 
ages in the wagon. 

“It’s Luke Delmar’s half-witted girl,” he 
said, when he came back. ‘‘I’da good deal 
sooner be his dog—poor thing!” 

Safe in the wagon again, Janey drew a long, 
gasping breath of relief. Possibly she was 
nearer happiness than she had been before, 
in all her short, stagnant life. If she had 
known what she would probably never know, 
that her father had missed her, and longed 
for her return, with a blind, unreasoning sense 
of protection in her presence, a sense which 
vanished the instant she came in sight, the 
day might have passed into Janey’s calendar 
as even more noteworthy than it was. 

Luke had watched the wagon crawling 
homeward like a leisurely insect across the 
plain below, and the time dragged intermin- 
ably, until the limp, faded sun-bonnet, with 
its encircling cloud of dust, appeared above 
the line of greasewood near the house. 

“I thought you an’ the mare had fell 
asleep; it’s been more’n an hour sence ye 
got to the brush,” he said, gruffly, as the 





creaking vehicle stopped before the door. 
Involuntarily Janey looked toward the vine- 
yard. It lay there just as she had left it, a 
brown, irregular network on the hillside; the 
straggling summer’s growth still untouched. 
Luke followed her glance with his restless, 
blood-shot eyes. 

‘**What ye lookin’ at the vineyard fer?” he 
said, angrily. ‘The knife was dull an’ I 
couldn’t find the whetstone. Gi’ me the 
tobacker.” 

She gave him the package, and got down 
from the seat wearily. Beyond a vague won- 
der that he should think of accounting to her 
for his actions at all, the girl was conscious 
of nothing but the old deadening tyranny. 
The letter slipped from her shawl, and fell to 
the ground. It lay at Luke’s feet, an impos- 
ing, official-looking document, covered with 
mysterious stamps and lettering. 

There was no need for Janey to be afraid 
of him now. He clutched the wagon wheel, 
and turned toward her piteously. 

“What is it? Where did you get it? I 
hain’t done nothin’! Whotold’em? What 
do they want?” 

He seemed to her suddenly a querulous, 
trembling old man. 

Janey picked the letter up, and wiped the 
dust from it with her shawl. 

‘The man at the store give it tome. He 
said it was for you. I didn’t ask nothin’ 
about it—I thought you’d know.” 

He shrunk farther away from her, cower- 
ing and terror-stricken. The lines on his 
ashen face seemed to deepen, and .grow 
plainer. 

“It’s nobody’s business—the land an’ every- 
thing’s mine! Ef you told ’em anything—” 

He hadstaggered against the horse, and was 
holding himself up by the shaft; his breath 
came in slow, labored grasps. Janey stared 
at him stupidly. 

“T didn’t tell ’em nothin’. I didn’t know 
nothin’ to tell. The man said the springs was 
your’n,-an’ he give me the letter—that’s all.” 

It was the weak uncertainty of her voice 
more than her words that reassured Luke. 
He turned away, fumbling nervously with the 
harness. 
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“He reckoned you’d ben to _boardin’- 
school, an’ could read writin’,”’ he said, with 
a low, sneering laugh. “TI hain’t no use for 
their letters. Ye kin kindle a fire with it. 
Burn it up—d’ye hear me?” 

Yesterday, Janey would have obeyed him 
blindly. To-day, a very little friction with 
her own kind had stirred her blood. She 
slipped the letter under her shawl, and went 
into the house. When she heard the shafts 
fall, she came back to the door. Luke had 
stopped to fill his pipe, and the mare was 
dragging her halter, and nosing among the 
tender alfileria on her way to the shed. 

“‘Here’s the whetstone,” said the girl, list- 
lessly ; “it was in the tool-box, where you left 
it.” 

It was the first time she had ever spoken 
to him in that way. Luke started, and look- 
ed at her with a muttered oath. 

““D’ye want me to come out an’ trim the 
cuttin’s?” she asked, in her slow, meaning- 
less monotone. “Ef you’re goin’ to set out 
the other clearin’, I s’pose you'll want to 
heel ’em in over there.” 

The man’s face took on a sudden dogged 
resolution. He came close to her side. 

“D’ye think I’m a fool?” he said, in a 
cold, cruel undertone; “‘d’ye think I’m goin’ 
to improve another man’s forty? They 
kin plant their own vineyards. 


I’m a goin’ 
to Arizony —I’d ’a’ gone long ago, if ye 
-hadn’t ’a’ been a-hangin’ on to me, like a 
bur!” 


He had nerved himself to meet her gaze. 


It was not much to do, afterall. She parted 
her lips, and looked at him in white, speech- 
less misery. His voice had a far-away sound 
to her, like anecho. She repeated the words 
after him, stupidly. 

The mare had strayed into the young 
barley now, and Luke had gone after her. 
Janey was standing there alone. There must 
have been something chilling in her dull, col- 
orless face. The hound came up and look- 
ed at her an instant, and then slunk away and 
rubbed himself against his master’s legs. 
Inside the house she could hear the clock 
ticking lonesomely. She wondered if she 
would ever be able to wind it when he was 





gone. Arizona was a long way off. She 
had heard of it, though. Great stretches of 
desert, and hot, barren mountains, where men 
dug for silver. Women and children never 
went there. The hound might go, and possi- 
bly the horses; but she would have to stay 
here. Who would mow the barley, and get 
it in when it was ripe, and plow the vine- 
yard? 

Something darted into her dulled con- 
sciousness with a sharp, sudden pain. She 
put out her hands blindly, in the warm sun- 
light. 

“Tt ain’t his’n,” she said, looking about 
her with a low, piteous moan; “the land 
ain’t his’n; they’ve took it away from him, 
an’ there’s no place for me to stay.” 

Perhaps the first shock of grief or fear is 
worst to those whose perceptions are keen- 
est. Everything came to Janey slowly. It 
is hard to imagine a murderous blow length- 
ening itself out through weary hours; and 
yet the girl went about until nightfall, with 
the same white, tortured face she had worn 
as she stood there in the warm, breathless 
noon, when the full meaning of her father’s 
words dawned upon her. Luke was pruning 
the vineyard. He was glad of any pretext 
that kept him out of sight of the homely, 
awkward figure moving silently about the 
house. It did not occur to him to ask what 
she was doing. That any resolution was 
shaping itself in her dimly lighted brain, did 
not enter his thoughts. 

He left his work at sunset, and smoked 
his pipe by the kitchen door in sullen silence. 
Janey was moving about inside with slow, 
listless steps. There was a new moon—a 
wet moon, Luke said to himself, noting its 
curve. The blackened branches of the syc- 
amores rose out of the cafion in gaunt sil- 
houettes against the sky. A fog drifted in 
presently, wrapping them about like a wind- 
ing-sheet. The man got up, shuddering, and 
went into the house. Janey was standing 
by the bed, tying the corners of a rude bun- 
dle. She looked up at him with her dull, 
expressionless eyes. 

“T’m goin’ away,” she said, slowly. “Ef 
you want to go to Arizony, I won’t hang onto 
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you like—like a bur, no longer. They’re 
wantin’ girls over to the cannery, bad”; the 
words came mechanically, just as they had 
lain dormant in her brain since morning. 
“ Mebbe they’ll take me, an’ you'll be shut 
o’ me.” 

Luke stood with his back against the door, 
looking at her wildly. Perhaps, after all, he 
had not meant to desert her. It is only 
dumb, faithful creatures that men dare to 
torture. 

‘““There’s something I want to tell you 
afore I go,” she went on, shrinking farther 
away from him, and grasping her bundle ner- 
vously: “ you said I had to go ef I spoke to 
him; an’ he didn’t come here, but he went 
up to the falls, an’ the fire got into the canon, 
an’ I knowed he was there, an’ I went along 
by the flume an’ helped him out; an’ when 
we got to the house, he talked to me, an’ I 





answered him, an’ I shook hands with him 
when he went away—” . 

She stopped, with a frightened gasp, and 
waited for him to speak. 

He held out his hands, groping his way 
toward her, like a blind man. 

“Janey! Janey!” 

He had clutched her dress, and was draw- 
ing her toward him. She felt his rough 
hands on her hair tenderly. 

“Ye won't leave yer old father, Janey! 
No, no, ye won't leave him; he'll take care 
o’ you, always. Poor Janey! Poor little girl!” 

The fog drifted out of the cafon, and lay 
in a great shining sea at the foot of the 
mountain. Above it stretched the mesa, 
still and fragrant in the starlight. And all 
through the brooding night, a young girl 
asked herself why this sudden, unspeakable 
blessedness had come into her life. 

MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM. 
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In the deep midnight, where the sea-tides pour 
Their bitter blood, to feast the insatiate shore, 

When mid the harsh wet weeds my lone feet stood, 
Long sands behind, and level waves before, 

My heart was glad, and named it solitude. 


I trod a foreign pavement, where the street 

Thrilled with the hurry of a myriad feet, 
And eager voices willing ears pursued; 

But while I felt the city’s great heart beat, 
My own grew sad, and deemed it solitude. 


I sat by one I loved, and strove to ope 
The inmost temples of my pain and hope 


To her dear step. God! when I understood 
This human silence, where no words may grope, 
My heart went mad, and knew it solitude. 
KATHARINE LEE 
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A WHITE 


Of the early life of the subject of this 
sketch, very little is known. It is only of his 
career in California that mention will be 
made. He was a pioneer of the Territory 
before the period of Statehood ; and the vast 
region then included in the boundaries of 
Mariposa was his broad field of action. He 
was above medium stature, of Herculean 
frame, with a broad, square chest and stur- 
dy limbs, and from his large and grandly 
supported head the thick suit of long and 
uncut yellowish-brown hair fell in a graceful 
wild mass about his Taurus-like neck, and 
upon his heavy-set shoulders. His face was 
of striking mold and expression, with broad 
forehead of fair front, strongly formed, pro- 
jecting eyebrows, deep-set, large eyes of deep 
blue, tinged with gray, which changed in 
hue and luster with the humor of the man— 
ordinarily as placid as the motionless surface 
of the mountain lake, but in moments of 
passion, as flashing and penetrating as the 
fiery beams of the torrid sun; bold and high 
cheek-bones, large and finely formed nose, a 
strong, firm mouth, with lips thin and denot- 
ing great decision, a well-rounded and prom- 
inent chin, and heavy, powerful jaws—all 
betokening the indomitable will of this mas- 
ter of his kind: and his complexion was of 
that hearty bronze which robust health and 
constant exposure to the elements impart in 
course of time. At his home, overseeing his 
large force of working and dependent In- 
dians, or going about the country, he always 
went without other covering for the head 
than its natural protection against storm and 
rain and sun; and likewise he covered his 
feet only with moccasins, but mostly wore 
nothing upon them. It was only when he 
visited San Francisco that he indulged in 
the civilized wear of hat and boots ; and these 
always seemed distasteful to him, as though 
they imposed an uncomfortable restraint up- 
on him, to satisfy the demands or to con- 
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form to the exactions of town life. And his 
walk and action were so apparently confirm- 
ed in Indian characteristics, that the ordinary 
observer would intuitively fancy that he was 
himself a native and to that wild life born and 
bred. But his visits were never for pleasure 
or curiosity, or without motive and purpose, 
business or otherwise. He was essentially a 
man of affairs, whether at home or abroad. 
Where, or under what circumstances, Major 
James D. Savage became addicted to the life 
he adopted in California, is not known; but 
it remains an undisputed fact, that he had 
mastered every phase of Indian nature. 
There was nothing that the most active, the 
most expert, the fleetest, or the bravest, or 
the craftiest, of any tribe he ever encoun- 
tered or dwelt among, could do or had done, 
that he would not excel them in. He made 
it a point always to be first in the chase, 
foremost and fiercest in the fight, last in the 
field, and most effective in the attack or de- 
fense. He surpassed the “ medicine-man” 
of the tribe in his mysterious specialty, by 
working wonders more astounding and ap- 
palling, by the efficacy of his treatment and 
the skill of his cures, and in mystifying and 
terrifying the tribe by the marvels and mys- 
teries he wrought by artful means, to them 
inexplicable, to confound, awe, sway, and 
rule them to his purpose and profit, by simu- 
lating the supernatural tokens they most 
dreaded, and imposing upon their untutored 
and superstitious minds the conviction that 
he possessed and could exercise at will the 
awful attributes and all-controlling powers of 
the Great Spirit which they feared and wor- 
shiped. And even in their barbarian sports 
and dances, their wild orgies, and in the 
celebration of their victories in battle, by the 
savagest of savage saturnalia, and most dia- 
bolical ceremonies, he led and surpassed 
them all. Uneducated in his mother lan- 
guage, incapable of reading or writing a line 
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of English, he was nevertheless as ready in 
the acquisition, and as facile in the use of 
the vernacular of all the various tribes he 
dwelt among, as was the famous Major Hop- 
kins of the Florida Indian war campaign, in 
Jackson’s time, or the celebrated Albert 
Pike of Choctaw and Creek and Cherokee 
renown. Hecould speak the peculiar dialect 
of each of the five great confederated tribes 
which then possessed the country from the 
Tuolumne to the Kern River Mountains, as 
glibly as their respective most fluent chiefs; 
and he had also mastered the key tongue of 
the head chiefs, in which they conversed 
among themselves, and which only them- 
selves, of all their distinctive tribes, under- 
stood. It was their most important secret 
council “talk”; and by what means or strat- 
egy Savage acquired it, was unknown to the 
chiefs. These varied accomplishments and 
surprising powers caused the Indians, at the 
same time, to respect and fear him. By 
them he was more dreaded, and even more 
venerated, as well by their warriors and 
chiefs as by the tribes, than the aged and 
mighty Naiyakqua, the great head chief of 
the leagued Howechees, the Chookchanees, 
the Chowchillas, the Pohoneeches, and the 
Nookchoos; than Tomquit and Pasqual, 
head chiefs of the warlike and powerful Pit- 
oachees, Capoos, Toomanahs, Tallinochees, 
Poskesas, Wacheetes, Itachees,. Choonem- 
nees, Chokimenas, Wewachees, and Notoho- 
tas. And while these three ranking chiefs 
were as the ministers of his cabinet, their 
several tribes regarded and obeyed him as 
the most devoted and most humbled of Asi- 
atics regard and obey the despots who rule 
over them with the power of life and death. 

But to maintain this extraordinary and 
arbitrary supremacy over the numerous In- 
dians subjected to his mastery, illiterate and 
unlearned as he was in books and science, 
Savage found it necessary to have recourse 
to craft and strange devices, by which he was 
enabled to work what appeared to them as 
miracles, possible only to the power of the 
Great Spirit; and by these means he suc- 
ceeded in impressing them with the belief 
and awe which only that invisible and incom- 





prehensible power could command, to the 
effect that to himself was confided the 
authority to punish them for their misdeeds, 
and to exercise over them the dispensation of 
their destiny, whether to save or to destroy; 
and his cunning interpreted to them his dis- 
position in either case, by his spells of feign- 
ed, unspeakable sorrow or of vehement 
anger, displayed solely in his looks and ac- 
tions. Although uneducated, he was far 
above a state of ignorance. His intellect 
was naturally of high order, and his quick, 
apt, intuitive, and comprehensive mind was 
alert to grasp, and instantly to turn to good 
account, everything which learning, invention, 
and science had developed of practical na- 
ture. He had learned the Indian character 
well enough to know that, as with other sav- 
age, pagan, and simple-minded races, they 
were superstitious to the last degree, and 
therefore that they were moved and swayed 
more through their fears than their impulses 
or passions; that their awe of the mysterious, 
or that which they considered as beyond hu- 
man agency, was greater than their dread of 
the most terrible of earthly or visible powers. 
And it was by invoking the mysterious, and 
to them incomprehensible, agency of elec- 
tricity, in one of its simplest forms, that he 
imposed upon, awed, and governed them as 
he did. 

At some period of his life, Savage had 
made himself fairly conversant with the pow- 
ers and marvels of the galvanic battery, and 
in California he had obtained a battery of 
sufficient force to serve his crafty purpose 
among the Indians. He had measurably 
learned how to use it, and received instruc- 
tion as to what were or were not conduct- 
ors of the electric fluid. Thus equipped 
and instructed, he made effective use of 
his little machine in terrorizing and gov- 
erning his unsophisticated and untutored 
subjects. He had watched and studied the 
arts and mysteries of their “ medicine-men,” 
in working their spells and cures, and he 
took crafty advantage of their trick of choos- 
ing the skins of wild beasts, or of serpents 
and reptiles, as essential agencies to their 
charms and incantations; and to better 
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adapt his scheme to their superstition in this 
respect, he chose for his chief charm the 
skin of a grizzly bear cub, as he knew that 
the Indians felt for the grizzly a fear and 
reverence above that with which they re- 
garded any other animal or created thing. 
Indeed, to some of them, this huge and 
intractable monarch of the wilderness was 
held as sacred ; and the proudest hope of the 
warrior was that, after death, his spirit might 
roam again in the substantial form of the 
mighty beast. Inside of the aptly prepared 
skin, Savage concealed his little battery, and 
from it extended his operating wires, easily 
regulating the charge, and directing the ap- 
plication as the wondering and obedient In- 
dians formed the line or circle to receive it. 
Already he was their generally acknowledged 
best friend and trusted counselor, without a 
superior among even the highest chiefs; for 
he could outrun their fleetest of foot, excel 
their bravest warrior in battle, and from the 
strong, Indian bow shoot the arrow with 
quicker aim and greater precision than the 
most expert in its use among them. He 
more tirelessly pursued the game, more un- 
deviatingly tracked the fugitive foe, and 
when the hunt or the fight was over, could 
show less fatigue, dance longer, yell louder, 
leap higher, squirm and twist his body into 
more extraordinary contortions, and, under 
all circumstances, preserve a more imper- 
turbable demeanor, and exhibit a severer 
stoicism, than the most conspicuous for any 
of these performances or qualities among all 
the tribes. Moreover, his skill and power as 
“ Chesara,” or “‘ medicine-man,” was immeas- 
urably superior to that ever exercised by the 
most consummate of that rank and art they 
had ever known. 

These various accomplishments and qual- 
ifications, of themselves,. were ample and 
more than enough to recommend him to 
leadership in Indian life, and to win him re- 
spect and reverence as one superior even to 
their chiefs; but Savage had strengthened 
himself in this topmost rank, by taking to 
wife the daughter of one of the great chiefs 
of each of the five commanding tribes ; thus 
securing, by such binding alliance, the strong- 





er friendship of the chiefs and the firmer 
loyalty of the tribes. 

Yet, above and beyond all this respect 
and reverence, and the influence he had thus 
acquired, by which to impress.and to govern 
the Indians, it was upon his galvanic battery 
that Savage mainly depended to more thor- 
oughly and strictly command them. He 
utilized it in various ways to accomplish his 
designs. Now, as Mahomet had recourse to 
his visions, to perfect his Koran and sway 
his devotees; or as Brigham Young fabricat- 
ed his “revelations,” to make his own will 
and desires the unquestionable faith of his 
infatuated Mormon believers; and then, as 
the all-compelling Jove, to inspire and move 
by fear the rebellious, who had continued 
stubborn against persuasion, or could not 
be otherwise wrought to obedience and sub- 
mission. The flashing sparks and the teta- 
nic shocks which they saw and felt, as Savage 
applied his duly charged battery, evoked 
their wonder and subdued their refractory or 
turbulent spirit; and they regarded him as 
the man-god, possessed of the dread pow- 
er of the Great Spirit they alike reverenced 
and feared above all else in life and death. 
Only on one occasion did he ever find it nec- 
essary to prove to any of the Indians the 
deadly power of the battery. It was in the 
case of a powerful young chief, who had in 
his youth been taken by the Catholic fathers, 
at Santa Barbara Mission, to educate and 
rear. He had been schooled and disciplin- 
ed at the Mission, two or three years, and 
then escaped to regain his tribe and return 
to the wild life more congenial to his nature; 
signalizing his flight by stealing the fleetest 
and most valuable horse at the Mission. 
His little learning was a dangerous thing at 
times, to himself and his tribe; and Savage 
found him intractable, headstrong beyond 
patient endurance, and capable of great mis- 
chief. His rank gave him a standing among 
the Indians, of which he was ever quick to 
take advantage upon every occasion when it 
served his purpose; and his life at the Mis- 
sion had enabled him to nearer comprehend 
some of Savage’s actions and marvels than 
any other of the tribe. He was the thorn 
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in the side of the crafty Savage, the lion in 
his path; and it at last came to the extrem- 
ity, at a critical moment, when either the 
obstinate and defiant young chief or Savage 
must show himself the master. The electric 
battery was Savage’s sole resource and sure 
agency. He chose his opportunity at a 
fresh act of open and perilous rebellion on 
the part of the young chief, and cunningly 
managed to apply the battery, with heavy 
charge. It came near proving too much for 
the stalwart brave. He fell prone to the 
ground, and for a while, Savage himself 
feared the shock was fatal. Above two hun- 
dred of the tribe were gathered around, 
many of them more or less impregnated 
with the defiant and rebellious spirit of their 
young chief. His certain death might possi- 
bly awe them into instant submission to Sav- 
age; or the impulse of the moment might 
be to serve him as they were wont to serve 
their “‘Chesara,” in instances where death 
befell instead of cure—to fall upon him at 
once, and cruelly put him to death. Sav- 
age clearly comprehended the desperate sit- 
uation, and felt that his life depended upon 
his tact, and nerve, and adroitness. A heay- 
ing of the chest of the prostrate and other- 
wise motionless chief satisfied him that the 
shock was not mortal, and his revival was 
only the question of a few minutes. His 
craft came immediately to enable him to 
turn the apparent catastrophe to the very 
best account. The Indians, with their 
squaws, were still standing a little distance 
away, awe-stricken and nonplussed. To a 
few, who had started to come up to the fal- 
len chief, he had sternly motioned an instant 
halt, which was obeyed. He had shown to 
them his mysterious power to strike the stub- 
born warrior instantly dead—as they believ- 
ed he was; he would now show to them 
that also he possessed the power to restore 
him to life. Then uttering his ceremonial 
incantation, as if communing with the.Great 
Spirit, and with solemn imploration, he kneel- 
ed by the side of the young chief, breathed 
into his mouth, gently stroked his eyes, his 
forehead and cheeks, muttering all the while, 
in deep, gutteral tone, the nonsensical gibber- 





ish he improvised for the strange scene, and 
at last rubbed the arms and legs, and lifted 
the now partly conscious wretch to a sitting 
position. As his senses returned to him, 
the chief felt apparent bewilderment at his 
situation. His face betokened the com- 
mingled emotions of fear and joy and 
amazement which possessed him. He seem- 
ed perplexed or irresolute whether to remain 
as he was, or to rise to his feet. Savage fur- 
ther availed himself of this quandary. ‘The 
surrounding Indians were still held fixed in 
their places, gazing with intense curiosity, or 
glancing with awe or doubt. A motion, by 
Savage, stilled them all intoa deeper silence, 
and another wave of his hand imposed up- 
on the half-erect chief the maintenance of 
his awkward position. Savage then broke 
forth in a brief, low, earnest, impassioned 
invocation, and, suddenly turning to the 
young chief, bade him leap to his feet. The 
act followed the word, and as he stood erect, 
but visibly tremulous, Savage went to him, 
took him by the hand, and led him to the 
old chief, his father, and then to his squaw, 
who were alike recovering from the terror 
and stupefaction which the startling scene 
had occasioned. The event was made the 
more impressive by the craft of Savage in 
then hastening to his own tent without speak- 
ing another word. That night the tribe held 
a dance of uncommon order, to celebrate the 
restoration of their brave young chief to 
life. From and after that day, he was the 
most submissive and loyal of all the tribe 
to Savage, and never again had the wily lead- 
er to invoke the mysterious power of his bat- 
tery to subdue the most rebellious and most 
defiant of his Indian subjects. Near and 
far, among neighboring and remote tribes, 
after the fashion of the marvelous commu- 
nication of intelligence peculiar to the race, 
the word sped and spread, of how the strong 
young chief had been instantly struck dead, 
of his miraculous restoration to life and 
strength, and of the power of Savage thus 
to command both life and death; and 
served him, as he shrewdly reasoned it would 
serve him, to such purpose, that wheresoever 
he went among the tribes, he was hailed as 
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chief over all, and dreaded quite as they dread 
the Great Spirit alone. 

This tremendous power over the Indians 
was signally utilized by Savage during the 
first year of the gold-discovery rush to the 
southern mines in his extensive Mariposa 
district, where the placers were very rich. 
It would be unjust to say that he was ava- 
ricious, yet he knew the worth and potency 
of gold, and desired to accumulate large 
wealth ; and the mines, which then proved so 
rich, afforded him great opportunity to amass 
it. He chose for his purpose a very large 
tract of rich gold region, and there not 
only worked his hundreds of Indians, who 
were ignorant of its value, and to whom he 
gave as pay the cheap trinkets, and the 
blankets and bright calicoes and gaudy 


handkerchiefs, knives, etc., which they cared 
most to have, besides their daily support of 
the commonest food, but also used them as 
a garrison to keep away intruders, as he 
taught them to regard all white men, and 
all who came to prospect for or locate 
claims or diggings. 


Hence he held this 
vast region exclusively to his own benefit, 
and it was worked only by his own Indians, 
according to his sole orders. It is no doubt 
true, that, in obeying his commands to them, 
the Indians went to the extremity, on two or 
three occasions, of taking life; at least, that 
was the story of that period, as told by par- 
ties who were themselves kept from the 
mines within Savage’s boundaries by his In- 
dians. But he never himself took life, nor 
had recourse to violence. 

The product of his gold diggings was 
enormous, and beyond even approximate 
estimate. On his rare visits to San Francis- 
co, he had been known to bring with him 
several hundred pounds of gold-dust, to pur- 
chase presents for his Indians and large 
stocks of supplies. He was not extravagant 
in his use of money, for his wants were few 
and his habits simple. He was generous to 
friends, and ready to pour out his gold to 
aid or serve them; and every charity, often 
when it was not meritorious, found in him a 
ready and a liberal giver. Yet he was an 

excellent judge of men, and rarely erred in 





his estimate or opinion of their character 
and worth; but he sometimes preferred to 
bestow money, in order that he should es- 
cape the tedious story of the applicant. 
There was neither the disposition to wild 
revel in his nature, nor the indication to 
boisterousness, even in moments of excite- 
ment, whether roused to passion or stirred 
to exhilaration; a natural stealthiness of de- 
meanor, and a diffidence when among 
strangers, akin to bashfulness, were peculiar 
to him; although in the company he liked, 
wherever congeniality and conviviality ruled, 
he was a boon companion, not apt to be neg- 
lected or forgotten. Positive in his manner, 
without betokening aggressiveness, candid in 
speech, upright in his dealings, and usually 
more disposed to avoid an unpleasant scene 
than to provoke a difficulty, he did not read- 
ily form new acquaintances, and he clung 
with tenacity to strongly formed friendships. 
He had more disdain and contempt in his 
composition than hatred or revenge, and he 
despised rather than feared either foes or 
danger. 

On one of his visits to San Francisco—his 
last, in fact—he visited Maguire’s Jenny 
Lind Theater, in company with Mr. A. J. 
Moulder, and there witnessed James Stark, 
the favorite tragedian of that period, and his 
wife, formerly Mrs. Kirby, in some of their 
best acting. It was evidently a fresh and 
new treat to him, and gave token that he had 
been a stranger to city life before his advent 
to this coast. The performance delighted 
him, and he wanted to express his hearty 
appreciation of it in a more substantial form 
than the admission price, or words or ap- 
plause. He seemed entirely unaware, too, 
that, as he sat in the theater box, he was him- 
self the object of considerable interest to the 
audience: for, no sooner had the whisper 
passed throughout the theater that the 
strange-looking man was Major Jim Savage, 
than all eyes were directed toward him, 
while his were intent only upon the stage 
and the actors. He had already made his 
name famous as an Indian fighter, or, more 
properly, as one greatly skilled in subduing 
and governing Indians. And he certainly 
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was a remarkable man to look upon, as he 
sat there, with his thick long hair parted in 
the middle, after the manner of “ mountain 
men,” so grandly setting off his massive, 
square, strong, Cromwellian face, emotion- 
less as a statue, in repose, but now and then 
lighting up, with the more exciting scenes of 
the play, into startling expression, which 
gave token of the latent mighty nature of 
the man when roused. 

Among the many stories related of Say- 
age’s arts and means by which to manage or 
overcome intractable Indians, is one where- 
in he succeeded in ridding his region of a 
band of renegades from the different tribes, 
who disregarded all authority and defied 
every power. He planted, in due season, a 
large patch of watermelons, and just before 
they ripened, whilst in dangerous green state, 
he made a protracted visit to Stockton. In 


his absence, and not fearing the disciplined 
Indians he had left in charge of the place, 
the renegade band made a foray upon the 
patch, gorging themselves with the unripe 


and cholera-provoking melons. They glut- 
ted to their own destruction. In a few 
days barely a half-dozen of the whole band 
were alive, and these in such miserable, de- 
bilitated condition, as to be objects of pity 
more than of fear or anger. On Savage’s 
return, he found, just as he had expected, 
that his melons and his rebellious subjects 
had together disappeared, and the manner of 
their death was their own misconduct. He 
had safely enough reckoned upon his clear 
knowledge of Indian character; and the obe- 
dient of his tribe felt that the victims had, 
by their rapacity and gluttony, deprived 
them of the luscious feast they had them- 
selves so much craved. 

The influx of gold-hunters in Mariposa 
district—which then comprised the whole 
country from the Merced to the Tulare lakes 
—was too great for Savage to withstand or 
guard against. The consequence was, the 
Indians came to learn the value of the gold- 
dust they dug from the rich earth, and a 
rebellious spirit pervaded all the tribes. 
Contact with the miners wrought its evils 
with the Indians, and in the course of time, 





an “ Indian war” was precipitated. , Savage 
had been the first to perceive the trouble, 
and was also the first to make preparation 
to meet and subdue it. He soon left his 
customary camping and mining grounds, 
made better acquaintance with the miners 
and whites generally, and abandoned his 
rule over the plotting tribes. 

The war broke out in the winter of 1850- 
51. At that time Savage had a trading-post 
on Fresno River, at the point subsequently 
occupied for a similar purpose by Dr. Lewis 
Leach, then and still a prominent citizen of 
that region. Several white men were mur- 
dered by the Indians, and ‘attacks from the 
savages were frequent. A volunteer com- 
pany, fairly armed, was organized to pursue 
and capture the hostiles. Other similar 
organizations soon followed, and Savage, 
with the rank of major, was chosen to the 
command of the force, numbering about two 
hundred men, with Captains Bowling, Key- 
kendall, and Dill, next in grade, and Dr. 
Leach as surgeon. The war ended, after a 
decisive defeat of the Indians, in hard-fought 
and desperately contested battle. On the 
head waters of the San Joaquin River a severe 
fight occurred; and in the Yosemite coun- 
try, and at the head waters of the Chow- 
chilla, other conflicts were had. 

In one of these, upon a bold, jutting 
point, underneath the mountain range which 
extends from the Yosemite hights toward the 
Fresno, Savage’s command was once nearly 
overcome by the Indians, under Bautista, a 
wild and wily savage, who had been educat- 
ed and trained at one of the coast missions, 
but had tired of civilized life, and returned 
to his horse-stealing, marauding, and warlike 
tribe, so much the better prepared to prose- 
cute implacable hostilities against the native 
Californians, and the whites then in the 
mining district. Savage succeeded in get- 
ting his men away in fair order; but Bautista 
dearly gained the victory. It brought him 
so much honor and importance, however, 
that when, in April, 1851, Indian Commis- 
sioners Wozencraft, McKee, and Barbour 
made a treaty of peace with the hostile tribes, 
the heroic Bautista was selected by Dr. 
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Wozencraft to serve the Commission—much 
after the purpose that President Jackson 
took the great Iowa chief Blackhawk to serve 
in 1832, in a tour of the United States, to 
convince him of the folly of further warring 
upon the whites, so overwhelmingly numer- 
ous and formidable—by taking him down to 
Stockton and San Francisco to show him 
the overpowering superiority of the American 
people then in California, and thus induce 
him to maintain the peace. 

Bautista greatly enjoyed the free rides on 
stages, and traveling on river steamers—after 
he got well over his first scare and a keen 
run of four miles into the chapparel outside 
of Stockton, when the steam-whistle blew 
its ear-piercing blast just as he had put his 
foot on the gang-plank to step aboard the 
H. T. Clay—and his only fear of mortal peril 
whilst in San Francisco was at a daguerreo- 
type gallery, when the artist leveled the cam- 
era tube at him, and threw the black velvet 
cloth over his own head, as he prepared to 
take the frightened warrior’s picture. It re- 


quired time and explanation, and much per- 


suasion, after a keen personal inspection of 
the wonderful apparatus, besides the taking 
of a picture of Dr. Wozencraft himself, to 
satisfy Bautista that it was not a brass cannon 
loaded to the muzzle that was confronting 
him as he sat in the operating-chair. But 
all this agony of mind and terror were dis- 
pelled, and exuberant joy spread over his 
sullen, ferocious, dusky face, strong in its 
savage characteristics, as he viewed the mar- 
velous taking off of his own form and front 
in counterfeit presentment. He felt himself, 
apparently, every inch, “Big Injun, me!” 
and he was certainly the wickedest in looks 
and nature. Nor did he ever afterwards 
neglect occasion to boast his victory over 
Savage. 

So late as 1857, while the writer of this 
was on his way from Fresno Reservation to 
Yosemite Valley, with Agent Lewis and a 
party of four, accompanied by Bautista and 
five other Reservation Indians as guides and 
servants, the hero of that war led the party 
eight miles out of the way to gratify his own 
pride in bringing them to the scene of the 





battle, where, in his outburst of exultation, 
he stole from the writer’s coat-pocket a bright 
red silk handkerchief of generous dimen- 
sions, which he deftly hid under his blanket- 
wrapper, and with his own dirty, red rag of 
a calico head-dress, energetically waved in 
the stiff breeze of the morning, pridefully 
announced, as he stamped his foot upon his 
native heath, like a badly fire-stained, cop- 
per-kettle-colored MacGregor, ‘“‘Here me 
combattee Savage! Lick him all up!” He 
was now a peaceful, disciplined, thieving, 
vicious, Reservation Indian, the admirer and 
the suitor of the “Queen,” who had been 
the last, the youngest, the handsomest, and 
the favorite of Savage’s Mormon-like wives; 
but the “Queen” declined alike the suit of 
Bautista, and of all others who similarly 
wooed while she wouldn't. 

After the war, Savage engaged again in 
trading and in cattle-ranching. Bad blood 
had sprung up between him and some of the 
settlers along King’s River. He was fearless, 
and felt the security from danger, at the 
hands of those he disliked, which is expressed 
in seemingly careless but purposeful disdain 
and contempt. Among those toward whom 
he thus felt was Major Harvey, then the 
County Judge of Tulare. He had spoken 
foully of Harvey, and his language had been 
reported to that gentleman. August 16th, 
1852, Savage visited King’s River Reserva- 
tion, where William Campbell, whom he also 
disliked, was agent. Judge Marvin of Tu- 
olumne was there present with Major Har- 
vey. The latter asked Savage if the reported 
language had been uttered by him, and, on 
Savage responding that it was correctly 
reported, Harvey demanded its retraction. 
Savage’s only response was a slap in the 
face, and at the instant his pistol dropped 
from his loose shirt bosom. Harvey in- 
stantly drew his pistol and fired, with fatal 
effect. Savage fell dead. An examination 
before a heighboring justice of the peace 
ended in Major Harvey’s immediate release, 
as it was held that he had acted in clear 
self-defense. 

The remains of Major Savage were at the 
time buried near where he fell. In 1855, 
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they were removed by Dr. Leach, his firm 
friend, and at one time his business partner, 
and given permanent sepulture at the point 
on Fresno River known as “Leach’s old 
store,” which had also been Savage’s trading- 
post. Dr. Leach erected over the spot a 
granite monument, ten feet high, square and 
massive and stern, typical of the robust form 
and the sturdy spirit of the strange and 
strong man whose memory it commemorates, 





and upon one of its sides is carved simply 
his name. He sleeps the everlasting sleep 
in the enduring, rock-bound bed in the mid- 
dle of the stream on whose banks he last 
dwelt, and its gentle murmurings in placid 
flow, and its wild turbulence when lashed by 
angry winds, are alike as the calmness and 
the passionate moments of his lifetime, the 
lullaby of his peaceful rest, and the weird 
threnody of his violent end. 
James O’MEara. 





SHALL FOREIGNERS VOTE? 


It has come to be an axiom in American 
politics, that a man must represent an idea. 
By persistent advocacy of the tenets of a po- 
litical party, Mr. Jones procures himself to 
be nominated and chosen collector of taxes, 
with the duties of which office the tenets of 
political parties have nothing todo. Through 


the judicious denunciation of a railroad 
company or a water corporation, Mr. Smith 
comes to represent the idea of anti-monopo- 
ly, and is elected to Congress; although the 
remedy for the abuse which he has denounc- 
ed falls within the purview of the domestic 
and not the Federal government. As every 
citizen is a possible collector of taxes or 
member of Congress, it may be admitted 
that this system, inconsequent though it be, 
may work for the general good, by keeping 
every one on the alert to relieve the public 
from some unsuspected burden, and to doa 
good turn for himself at one and the same 
time. 

Not only is the value of an idea known to 
our “statesmen,” but journalists, as well, 
comprehend and appreciate it. Said the 
proprietor of a struggling paper, not long 
since, to the writer: “If I could only get 
hold of a first-class issue, my fortune would 
be made.” 

It follows naturally, from this state of 
things, that anything in the nature of an is- 
sue is eagerly sought and tenderly nourished. 


Not a day passes, but, somewhere in this 
VoL. V—11. 





broad country, patriotism gets the better of 
a statesman or a journal, that forthwith 
breaks the silence, up to that point main- 
tained, and speaks right out of some great 
wrong suffered by the people, or of some 
plan for the “betterment of man’s estate.” 
Once in a while, the issue “takes”: the 
statesman is sent to Congress, and the paper 
doubles its circulation. 

Issues have their fashions, too. They 
come in and go out. We debate fiercely 
the same questions that our grandfathers 
debated, but about which our fathers never 
troubled their heads. One of the most su- 
perficial and easily aroused of the prejudices 
of mankind is that of race against race, and 
we find it therefore rising, generation after 
generation, in a tiresome but untifing series 
of issues. It has been a political bonanza in 
the United States. On the question of im- 
migration we have gone successively from 
one extreme to another. At one stage, our 
political shibboleth is, ‘‘ America, the home 
for the oppressed of all nations”; at the next 
stage we are Krfow-Nothings, and “Americans 
must rule America.” 

Just of late, the issue factories are turning 
out mottoes to fit the latter sentiment. 
Several journals have raised the hue and cry, 
and are denouncing foreigners with variety 
and originality of expletive. A few timid 
gentlemen, here and there, have formed 
themselves into secret organizations, and 
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style themselves Patriotic Sons of this and 
that. The great mass of the population, 
to be sure, is impassive; but Burke’s sentence 
about the grasshoppers is nevertheless ap- 
plicable. 

Now if these journals and these patriotic 
“sons” are correct in their prognostications, 
it is certainly desirable that we should know 
it. The pessimist has, somehow, an affecta- 
tion of more acumen than the optimist. 
The man who tells us we are going to the 
bad manages to impress us more than he 
who weakly thinks we are in a prosperous 
condition. A nation whose bonds are above 
par; whose national debt is being paid with 
regularity and rapidity; whose manufac- 
tures are taking precedence in the market- 
overt of the world; and whose wealth, more 
evenly distributed than elsewhere, has in- 
creased for a century at a rate unparalleled 
in history—appears to the superficial observ- 
er to be free from constitutional taint. But 
just here the patriotic offspring say that we 
have progressed, not on account of, but in 


despite of, our elective system. 

The question, whether foreigners shall be 
allowed to form a part of our body politic, 
and to participate in the privileges of Amer- 


ican citizenship, is a broad one. Surface 
facts will not solve the problem, No proper 
judgment can be formed as to the desirability 
or undesirability of admitting foreigners to 
our common family, which does not take 
into consideration all the consequences 
which follow from such admission. The 
vote of the foreigner is simply one expression 
of his new citizenship—the outward token of 
his influence upon our social and political life. 

But the proposition now presented is neg- 
ative, not affirmative. Foreigners have been 
admitted to the privileges of American citi- 
zenship. For a hundred years they have 
been one with us. The question now pressed 
is that of exclusion and’ restriction, not of 
admission. It is broader than in its original 
form. It forces the consideration, not only 
of all that was first involved, but also of all 
that has been learned in a century of expe- 
rience. It is, briefly stated, this: What has 
been the effect upon the republican experi- 





ment in America of the free absorption of 
foreigners? And is it desirable that the same 
should be interdicted or restricted ? 

It may be as well, at the outset, to admit 
some of the objections which are urged 
against foreigners. There can be no doubt 
that many of them are illiterate, although it 
has been the experience of the writer to meet 
more Americans than foreigners who could 
not read and write. There is no question 
that they are given to agitations more than 
Americans; that they predominated upon 
the sand-lot; that a larger proportion fills 
our prisons than among the native-born. 
When we think of the systems from which 
they came, and remember that for thousands 
of years they and their ancestors have been 
subject to those systems, the only cause for 
wonder is, that the law of heredity has left 
its malign impress upon them so lightly. 
Many of the objections, therefore, which are 
urged against foreigners must, in candor, be 
admitted. It is not a fair presentation of 
the case to overlook these, any more than 
to magnify them, and to suppress facts in 
their favor. 

Starting from this point, one is first struck 
by the remarkable facility with which all 
foreigners, except the Chinese (who appear 
to be obstinately non-assimilating), become 
Americanized. They are almost immediate- 
ly interested in our institutions. They take 
an active part in our politics. They read our 
newspapers with avidity. They adopt our 
modes of life and our styles of dress as 
soon as they can command the necessary 
means. As a class, they vote with a regu- 
larity that, surprising as it may seem, is 
held up as areproach. They are apparently 
more interested in the country, and in 
the exercise of all the rights of citizenship 
which it confers, than the native-born citi- 
zen. 

Not only mentally but physically is this 
remarkable process of assimilation going on. 
Dr. Beard, in his book, ‘‘ American Nervous- 
ness,” which the most eminent critical jour- 
nal in England pronounces to be the fore- 
most contribution this country has ever 
made to science, says: 
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‘* At the present time, it is observed that the proc- 
ess of Americanization among our recent foreigners 
goes on with great rapidity; the peculiarities of our 
climate being so decided, universal, and determinate, 
that even the second generation of stolid and plethoric 
Germans often acquires the sharpness of features, 
delicacy of skin, and dryness of hair that everywhere, 
and for a long period, have been rightly looked upon 
as American characteristics. I have seen highly ner- 
vous Englishmen and Irishmen, who early emigrated 
to this country, and engaged in severe mercantile or 
professional pursuits; such persons are sometimes so 
changed, even in half or quarter of a century, as to 
become, in their physique, thoroughly Americanized.” 


A propos of this extract from Dr. Beard, 
who are we that seek to proscribe foreign- 
ers? How long since we ourselves or our 
families landed? Upon what principle shall 
we debar the man whose family stayed in 
Europe when ours came to America? The 
writer reflects, with some pleasure, upon the 
fact that, both maternally and paternally, he 
inherits a blood that has coursed through 
American veins for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years. But he is unable to perceive 
that many are less American whose speech 
yet betrays the restrictions of their mother 
tongue. Let foreign children go through 
the primary and grammar schools, and by 
the day of graduation you cannot separate 
them in the class. Even the parents, full 
grown and mature when they arrive, are im- 
mediately influenced as Dr. Beard has de- 
scribed. 

The Irish have had to bear the brunt of 
the onslaught. There is an assertiveness 
about the Hibernian that makes him peculiar- 
ly susceptible to attack. Even his aggressive 
interest in American affairs is irritating to 
native apathy. But when we consider the 
history of the Irish people—that for genera- 
tions they have been landless in their own 
land; that father, dying, left to son a legacy 
of squalor and starvation; that hope offered 
no inducements to toil, and that forfeiture 
was the reward of all improvements—we 
shall wonder only at the remarkable physi- 
cal and intellectual vigor which they have 
been able to preserve. No other nation 
similarly situated but has lost its thrift, its 
patriotism, and its mental elasticity. Not 
so the Irish. The law of slow development 





seems not to apply to them. Under all the 
circumstances, the proportion of ignorance 
and crime among them is less than one 
might expect. As a class, they are indus- 
trious, thrifty, progressive. The largest sav- 
ings bank in San Francisco is an Irish bank, 
and receives the small savings of thousands 
of hard-working Irish men and women. 
The leading banking firm is a partnership of 
Irishmen. Among capitalists, they are still 
foremost. Among. merchants, they maintain 
an honorable position. They own large 
tracts of real estate, and where they have 
the means, they improve it in a manner that 
is a credit to the city. The finest building 
now in process of construction in San Fran- 
cisco is owned and projected by an Irish- 
man. In public life and in letters, their 
achievements are not less noteworthy. They 
gave England her leading statesman, Ed- 
mund Burke, and her most graceful writer, 


Oliver Goldsmith. In our own country, 


Irishmen have occupied, with credit, public 
positions of all grades, up to that of United 


States senator. As a people, they are in- 
tensely patriotic. Their devotion to their 
mother country is sufficient evidence of this. 
These are all facts which show remarkable 
adaptability to American citizenship; and 
they should be borne in mind, when dema- 
gogic speakers or journals attempt to throw 
discredit on the whole race because a few 
hundred gather upon the sand-lot, and en- 
courage the vaporings of an idle declaimer. 
It would be not less unfair to judge Ameri- 
cans. by the Kuklux of the South or the 
cow-boys of New Mexico. 

But it is charged against foreigners, that 
they are influenced by priests. As a matter 
of fact, instances are not wanting in which 
the so-called influence of priests has been 
one way, and the foreign vote directly the 
other way. Granting that such influence is 
occasionally attempted to be exerted, there 
can be no doubt that its power and frequen- 
cy are much overstated. One may probably 
hear double the number of political sermons 
in a year from Protestant ministers as from 
Catholic priests. It is not infrequent that 
Protestant clergymen sit in conventions, and 
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even run for office. The writer does not re- 
call a single instance of this among the 
Catholics. It is a matter of common ob- 
servation, that among the second generation 
of Catholics in America, the influence of 
the church is at its minimum. 

The impression may have gained ground 
among those who have heard and read the 
doleful diatribes against foreigners, that they 
were rapidly coming into ascendancy in the 
United States. Appleton’s Annual has the 
statistics from the census just taken: Total 
population, 50,152,866; foreign-born, 6,677,- 
360; native-born, 43,475,506. 

These six millions, of course, are distrib- 
uted among a large number of nationalities. 
When we deduct those who cannot vote, 
such as the Chinese, and the women and 
children, as well as those who, from choice, 
do not vote, such as the large body of res- 
ident unnaturalized foreigners, the total of 
six millions becomes reduced to a figure 
which, in the light of a menace to the pros- 
perity of the remaining forty-three millions, 
is ludicrously insignificant. But even this 
must be reduced, by deducting those who 
are confessedly desirable citizens, and well 
worthy the privileges of the franchise; leav- 
ing, for a result, a number of undesirable, 
discontented, and illiterate citizens, smaller, 
probably, than in any nation upon earth. 

And while touching upon the subject of 
illiteracy, it should be borne in mind that 
the last tabulated census (1870) gives, of 
those who cannot write, in the United States: 
Natives, 4,880,271; foreign, 777,873. <A 
large number, of course, of those here classed 
as natives are colored persons. But deduct- 
ing all these, the number of illiterates among 
natives exceeds that among foreigners. 

As to religion—the Roman Church being 
the only one which appears to be dreaded— 
we find, by the same census, that, out of a 
total of 72,459 church organizations, the 
Roman Catholics have only 4,127, while the 
Baptists. alone have 14,474, and the Meth- 
odists, 25,278. 

As the ballot of the country is secret, there 
can be nothing accurately known as to their 
political complexion, This fact leads to 





much loose statement. But, in a general 
way, we know that the Germans incline to 
the Republican party, and the Irish to the 
Democratic. This, however, is far from 
being the universal rule. We know, also, 
that in the Solid South, which is the conser- 
vator of Democracy, the proportion of for- 
eigners is less than in any other part of the 
Union; while Iowa, which is the banner 
State of the Republicans, has a larger per- 
centage than most of her sisters. 

As to the rapid Americanization of for- 
eigners, I have already quoted the most 
eminent known authority. Speaking of the 
physical development of America, Dr. Beard 
also says: 


‘*During the last two decades, the well-to-do 
classes in America have been visibly growing strong- 
er, fuller, healthier. We weigh more than our fathers; 
the women in all our great centers of population 
are yearly becoming more plump and more beautiful; 
and in the leading brain-working occupations, our 
men also are acquiring robustness, amplitude, quan- 
tity of being. On all sides, there is a visible rever- 
sion to the better physical appearance of our English 
and German ancestors. A thousand girls and boys, 
a thousand men in the prime of years, taken by acci- 
dent in any of our large cities, are heavier and more 
substantial than were the same number of the same 
age and walk of life twenty-five years ago.” 


This progress in physical well-being, spok- 
en of by Dr. Beard, seems to be inevitable. 
It is the natural law of development which 
is now going on in the United States, for the 
first time in the history of the world. Here- 
tofore, nations have always been breeding 


in-and-in. Occasional conquests or inunda- 
tions have mixed two tribes. One has 
usually been crushed and humiliated, and 
the process of assimilation has been slow 
and incomplete. The peaceful commin- 
gling of all countries has not before been 
tried upon a large scale. For centuries, 
natural and artificial barriers have kept one 
people from another. The undesirable as 
well as the desirable qualities of each coun- 
try have been perpetuated. National char- 
acteristics have been abnormally developed. 
Now, for the first time, Nature’s law seems 
to have full play, and the conservatism of 
the German, the brilliancy of the Celt, and 
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the indomitable energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
may blend into the highest and most perfect 
type of Caucassian manhood. 

No: the danger—if ever danger existed to 
American institutions from immigration—is 
now passed. There may have been a time, 
when the native population was five millions, 
or even ten millions, that a large accession 
of foreigners would have taken the control 
of the country out of native hands. But the 
population is now fifty millions, and is rapid- 
ly increasing. If immigration should con- 
tinue at its present figure, or even grow 
larger, the proportion each year will become 
more insignificant. With a hundred millions 
of people, the yearly influx would be hardly 
more perceptible than the inpouring of even 
the largest river to the illimitable, shoreless 
ocean. Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
inducements, the proportion has not increas- 
ed for thirty years. During the next fifty 
years, the aggregate may be even larger, but 
the proportion will diminish, day by day, as 
the republic grows stronger and more homo- 
geneous. 

There are two considerations which make 
it undesirable that the franchise should be 
further restricted or withheld from any por- 
tion of the residents of the United States 
who choose to avail themselves of it, except- 
ing (without further detail) non-assimilating 
classes, like the Chinese.* 





* It is obviously impossible in the space at command 
to enumerate the reasons for excluding the Chinese. In 
general, it may be stated, first, that they do not assimi- 
late mentally. Chinese who have resided in California 
a quarter of a century, in close relation as servants with 
our people, are as little Americanized as those who have 
been here less than a year. Secondly, the physical 
assimilation of the Chinese, even if possible, is undesir- 
able. The weight of the authority is, that while differ- 
ent nationalities of the same general race may intermarry, 
the crossing of different races results in degeneration. I 
quote from a brochure of Professor Joseph Le Conte, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Effect of Mixture of Races on Human Prog- 
Tess”: 

‘‘We have seen, then, the good effects of crossing 
varieties of man, in producing a more generalized type, 
amore plastic nature. But the question still remains, 
and presses for answer, /s there any limit to the good 
effects of crossing? It seems probable, from the princi- 
ple already established, that there is. If, in the early 
history of man, organic evolution did proceed to the 
point of commencing species, and if the three or four 
primary races are of this nature, then the interdiction of 





First, such restriction is émpolitic. In 
times of popular discontent, there is usual- 
ly a clamor for the withholding of the ballot 
from the proletarian elements. Their num- 
bers are exaggerated to increase popular 
alarm, and their viciousness is demonstrated 
by reference to exceptional and pronounced 
types. A communistic declamation is an 
uprising, and an overt act is a revolution. 

Foreigners or no foreigners, this question 
will always press for solution. There will 
be no time in the future when no poor or 
discontented classes are to be found. “The 
poor ye have always with you,” is as true to- 
day, will be to-morrow, as it was by Galilee. 
In the day of adversity, in great financial 
stringencies, for all time, the hungry man will 
demand by what right his neighbor has 
taken the five loaves and two fishes. Wise 
statesmanship will foresee this evil, and 
guard against it. 





nature against the crossing of species warns us of the 
danger of bad effects from mixing these races. It is 
certain that, within the limits of these primary races, the 
crossing of strong varieties produces good results; but 
it seems probable that beyond these limits the immediate 
result is below the mean of the mixing races. This con- 
clusion, reached solely through general considerations, 
seems to be confirmed by the loose observations which 
we have on such crosses. Opportunities for the widest 
observations occur in the southern United States. 
These observations have not yet been sufficiently careful 
and scientific; but some facts are too obvious to be 
doubted. It seems certain that the mulatto has not the 
physical health and endurance of either the white or the 
negro race. It is certain that they are far more subject 
to hereditary diseases, especially various forms of scrof- 
ula, It seems certain, also, that when they marry among 
themselves, the next generation is even still feebler; and 
it is believed, though not certain, that in a few genera- 
tions they die out, unless reinforced by the stronger 
blood of the original races, and are thus absorbed. In 
a word, the mulatto has, in some degree at least, the 
characters of a hybrid. The conclusions given above 
are very positively advanced by Morton, Nott, Gobineau, 
and Ferrier; but they have been contested by Quatre- 
fages. The question is very complex. Moral influences 
may have much effect. We see Indians dying out with- 
out mixing. 

‘*I regard the light-haired, blue-eyed Teutonic and 
the negro as the extreme types, and their mixture as 
producing the worst effects. The mixture of the Span- 
ish and Indian, in Mexico and South America, has pro- 
duced a physically hardy and prolific race; but I think 
it will be acknowledged, that the general result on social 
progress has not been encouraging. It seems probable, 
then, that mixture of extreme races produces an inferior 
result.” 
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Now, no age has been’so prolific of prece- 
dents upon this question as ours; and no in- 
duction seems plainer from all the examples 
than this: that restrictive measures do not 
restrict. 

California, in common with several of the 
nations of Europe, has had a communistic 
agitation. Our sand-lot has become classic 
in agrarian history. Kearney has been our 
proletarian prophet, and the New Constitu- 
tion is his Koran. But note the difference 
in the outcome. In Europe, under the 
strong governments for which some of our 
timid counselors sigh, there have been assas- 
sinations, arson, anarchy. The Czar of allthe 
Russias eats his food in fear, and holds his 
life, he knows not for what tenure. When 
men are repressed, they become desperate. 
That one man should enjoy privileges which 
it is denied to another by any means to 
acquire, is not within the human reason to 
accede to, nor within the human spirit to tol- 
erate. There is an inherent sense of right 
in the meanest natures. Men will endure 
poverty, suffering, death; but they will in- 
evitably reward injustice with revenge. So 
long as they have a hope of bettering their 
condition, they will submit, with protests 
and mutterings perhaps, but with patient 
waiting. On the morrow, they will remedy 
the evil of to-day. But once destroy hope; 
hand their destinies over to a class elevated 
above them by education and wealth, that 
profits by their repression; let them have no 
voice in controlling the agencies that affect 
their lives in the present or in the future 
—and you establish a state of things which 
invites desperate deeds, and in a sense, justi- 
fies them. The great conservative element 
during the hard times and the sand-lot agita- 
tion in California was not the hand of the law 
—which, indeed, was nerveless and incapa- 
ble—but the continual suggestion which the 
American system whispers in the ear of every 
man, Whatever your grievance is to-day, to- 
morrow is the ballot, and you may remedy 
it. The election is the safety-valve by which 
the hissing steam of discontent is allowed to 
escape in harmless vapor. Close this valve, 
and it will sullenly nurse itself into a mighty 





fury, which shall rend the iron bands that seek 
to inclose it. In the strong governments of 
Europe, communism is on the increase, and 
crimes of all kinds mark its onward march. 
In California, the wind whistles over a de- 
serted sand-lot ; the noisy drayman has return- 
ed to his truck; and the sometime agitation 
has worn itself out in idle talk. 

But, secondly, not only is anything like 
restriction impolitic, it is umjust. 

The tendency of all governments is 
towards representation. Nothing is more 
clearly established by history than that a 
government of intellect and wealth leads to 
oppression. The moment an intellectual or 
property test is established throughout the 
United States, the lines of caste will begin to 
assert themselves. Capital is aggressive; 
intellect is unrelenting. I do not recall an 
instance in history where the rights of the 
lower classes have been granted from above. 
They have had to be invariably forced—te- 
gained, in most instances, after conflicts of 
iron and blood. A class with privileges de- 
fends them obstinately, and hedges them 
about with every barrier. Each year serves 
only to confirm these privileges, and to keep 
the lower classes in a fixed position. This 
goes on until it becomes unbearable, when 
revolution brings about equal participation 
of privileges. 

And no representation can be defended 
which denies this. That which is most val- 
uable is not property or intelligence, but hu- 
man life. The man is worth more to the 
State than his cattle. He is worth more to 
himself. Human life hangs more in the 
scale of human laws than acquired property ; 
and above all other things, it should be rep- 
resented. What does it profit me that my 
neighbor, who is versed in knowledge that I 
wot not of, or whose herds browse on broad 
acres, while I have but myself and those who 
look to me for their daily bread—what does 
it profit me, I say, that my neighbor may 
vote? I may know that he is a hard man, 


that he will vote for oppressive measures, 
that my labor will have no fair chance in his 
schedule, that my children will have no op- 


portunities by the side of his. The criminal 
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laws may be framed with especial hardship 
for me and my class. They have always 
been so framed when we were not represent- 
ed. My life is more valuable than his acres, 
and I have a right to be heard in the con- 
struction of the laws. The more incapable 
I am, the more do I need this protection. 

It was the lot of the writer, at one time, to 
live for several years in a frontier community 
which contained a large number of persons 
who were probably numbered among the 
iliterates by the census taker. He has always 
been thankful that that experience taught 
him a broader democracy. Here is a type 
of the class: A large, well-formed man, with 
a massive, homely face; unable to read or 
write, or to construct sentences with gram- 
matical precision; awkward and ungainly in 
the house, but splendidly graceful in the 
field; a trifle set in his opinions, but forming 
them with entire honesty of purpose. He 
was a man who fulfilled the three requisites 
of Blackstone: he lived honestly, he hurt 
nobody, and he rendered unto every One his 
due. His house was kept with open hospi- 
tality. No stranger ever went supperless to 
bed. An offer of payment was an insult for 
which only a profuse apology could atone. 
His knowledge of men was accurate; his 
wood-lore was simply marvelous. His judg- 
ment was rarely at fault. The aggregate of 
practical facts at his disposal would outbal- 
ance that of any college graduate I have ever 
met. He was a tender and considerate hus- 
band and father. In character he was 
strong and self-reliant, courteous in demean- 
or, and entertaining in conversation. The 
census gatherer classed him as an illiterate; 
but growing up where I saw him almost 
daily, I came to know him better. He was 
an educated man from the great school of 
Nature. He was a gentleman of God’s 
knighting. 

Now, this is not an exceptional type. The 
writer has known many such, both Ameri- 
can and foreign. Such men are valuable 
citizens. No educational test can be satis- 
factory which does not embrace their educa- 
tion. The knowledge.of shifting letters is a 
small part of human wisdom. 





What is it, after all, that is charged against 
foreigners, except that they exercise the 
privileges of American citizenship more than 
Americans themselves? To whom is this a 
reproach ? 

The real danger to our institutions is not 
so much from the activity of foreigners as 
from the apathy of Americans. Indifferent- 
ism to politics has become a fashion among 
the better classes. It is so much easier 
to stay away and “grumble,” than it is to 
leave one’s pleasant home of a cheerless 
night to attend a ward meeting. It is my 
privilege to belong to a club in Oakland, of 
which some of the most distinguished citi- 
zens of that city are members. ‘The discus- 
sions of this body range over the entire field 
of political, social, and practical science. 
Papers are not infrequent there which show 
a remarkable knowledge of the principles of 
political philosophy. But although several 
of the members of this club are residents of 
the same ward with the writer, he has never 
known any of them, during the last three 
years, to participate in any of the proceedings 
preliminary to the nomination of a ticket. 

Let me explain how entirely fair these 
proceedings are. A mass meeting is called 
of all the Republicans, say, inthe ward. The 
widest publicity is given of the time and 
place of meeting, and every one is urgently 
requested to be present. Twenty delegates 
to a nominating convention are to be chosen 
to represent the ward. When the hour of 
meeting arrives, a large blackboard is placed 
in a conspicuous place in the room, and 
nominations commence. ‘There are usually 
more than a hundred names placed on the 
blackboard. Any one present may suggest 
the name of any resident of the ward, or any 
number of residents, and the names will be 
placed on the board. After every one has 
had a chance to nominate, the balloting 
commences. Each person in the room 
picks out from the names on the board the 
twenty whom he desires chosen. Tellers 
are appointed, the ballots are collected and 
counted openly in the presence of the meet- 
ing. Full opportunity is given to challenge 
votes. Perhaps twelve of the number are 
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chosen, and another ballot is immediately 
taken for the remaining eight; and so on, 
until twenty have been selected by a majority 
vote. The ticket is then presented to the 
party voters at a primary election, and any 
one who, after all of the above precautions, 
is dissatisfied, has still the opportunity of 
putting a separate ticket in the field. No 
more impartial or fair system in all its stages 
could be devised. And yet right in Oak- 
land, where intelligent and honest citizens 
are so largely in the majority, a considerable 
number of leading men, whose presence 
would be eagerly welcomed, will not partici- 
pate in any way, but sit comfortably at home 
and denounce the filthy pool, or form them- 
selves into associations and pass resolutions 
that an ideal state of society is highly desir- 
able. 

Nor is there any force in the objection 
that such meetings are often “controlled,” 
It is through the absence of the better citi- 
zens that this sometimes occurs. Intelligent 





and honest men overwhelmingly outnumber 
in any census of any State. Where a scheme 
was proposed in a well-known ward, a single 
gentleman spent an afternoon in urging the 
leading residents to make an exception, 
and be present at the meeting. The result 
was that they prevailed three or four to one, 
nominated a representative ticket, and went 
home in a glow of self-satisfaction. But at 
the next election, not one in five turned out. 

If Americans desire to rule America, they 
must take a lesson from our foreign citizens. 
Dilettanteism seems likely to ruin our litera- 
ture. It is to be hoped that it has run its 
course in politics, and that the time will soon 
come when American citizens will not, like 
the fop in Shakspere, stand afar with perfumed 
handkerchiefs, and prate 


‘* Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the 
mark !),” 


but will be found in the front rank, unafraid 
of the smell or grime of powder. 
Cuas. H. PHELPs. 





GASPAR FRANCIA. 


The school-boy of forty years ago used to 


read in his geography of a little-known 
country, situate somewhere in the central 
part of South America, called Paraguay, and 
said to be ruled over by a strange character, 
called Dr. Francia. A few years later, 
Thomas Carlyle published an article in the 
foreign ‘‘Quarterly Review,” in which he mag- 
nified this eccentric person into a hero of 
wonderful ability, exalted patriotism, and 
into a marvelous benefactor of his people. 
The character of the man, as portrayed by 
Carlyle, has to this day been received by 
many English-speaking people asa fair esti- 
mate of a wise despot, ruling a peculiar and 
semi-barbarous people. Throughout the 
nations of South America, however, he is 
regarded as the worst being who had ever 
been produced on the American continent 
previous to the advent of the younger Lopez. 
To correct the impression created by Car- 





lyle’s characteristic article, that Francia, 
though a stern ruler, had great redeeming 
qualities, I propose to give my impressions 
of his character, which I have received from 
a careful perusal of nearly all that has been 
published about him of an authentic descrip- 
tion, and from a free intercourse with those 
contemporary Paraguayans who were per- 
mitted to survive him, and to live till a 
worse than Francia destroyed them. 

José Gaspar Rodriguez Francia was born 
near the capital of Paraguay, in the year 
1758. His father, Garcia Rodriguez Franca, 
was a Portuguese Brazilian, born in Rio de 
Janeiro, and had come to Paraguay under 
contract with the government, to instruct the 
people in the improved methods of curing 
tobacco. He prospered so well in that busi- 
ness, that when young Gaspar was of suita- 
ble age, he was able to send him to the 
university of Cordova, in the Argentine 
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province of that name. After passing 
through the regular course there, he returned 
to Paraguay, and was for a time teacher in 
the school of highest grade in Asuncion. 
But being of a morose and quarrelsome 
disposition, he did not long remain in that 
position, and set up as a sort of clerk or 
conveyancer, called by the people there a 
tinterillo, Such a thing as a lawyer was 
then unknown in the country, and Francia, 
therefore, never reached that dignity. But 
having received a better education than any 
other person in Paraguay, his services were 
in demand for drawing up legal papers. It 
was only because of his superior education, 
however, that he was employed, for he was 
so cynical and morose he had neither friends 
nor associates, but spent most of his time at 
his country house, or guimfa, some four 
miles from the capital. Here he lived like 
a recluse, affecting to be a philosopher, learn- 
ed in literature and the occult sciences. 
Having learned to read French at the univer- 
sity, he affected great admiration for that lan- 


guage, and changed his name from Franga to 
Francia, to indicate that he was of French, 


rather: than Portuguese, origin. He had a 
small library of French books; and to show 
his contempt for the priests, he affected the 
cynicism of Voltaire. To impress the igno- 
rant and superstitious people with a sense of 
awe for his superior knowledge, he kept a 
theodolite in his room, through which he 
would look at the stars by night; and by the 
air of mystery which he kept up about all 
he did, he inspired a belief among many 
that he could read the stars, and learn of all 
that was going on around him. Hence a 
sort of superstitious dread hung around his 
person, while he was yet unknown in any 
public capacity. 

During the struggle that took place be- 
tween Spain and her South American colo- 
nies, Paraguay was fortunately situated. 
While all the rest of the Spanish American 
countries were fighting for their independ- 
ence, Paraguay had no one to fight against, 
as Spain had first to subdue Monte Video, 
Buenos Ayres, and the whole valley of La 
Plata, before it could reach this land-locked 





little colony. The government of Spain be- 
ing universally unpopular, the Paraguayan 
people had only to declare their independ- 
ence, and it was accomplished. The little 
military force there was composed almost 
entirely of natives, and when a fronun- 
ciamiento of independence was made by the 
commandant of the barracks, the old Span- 
ish governor, Velasco, found himself utterly 
without authority. Personally, he was a 
man highly respected, and when he saw 
himself powerless to resist or stay the popu- 
lar uprising, he quietly vacated his office, and 
accepted the situation of a private citizen. 

Though the Spanish government was set 
aside so easily, it was not so easy to establish 
another in its place. The people were too 
ignorant to take the first step in that direc- 
tion. Under the Spanish vegime, the coun- 
try had long been ruled by the priests and 
by the officials sent from Spain. The peo- 
ple had always, until they suddenly found 
themselves independent, recognized the 
divine right of kings and priests, and that 
all they had to do with the laws was to obey 
them. The influence of the Jesuit fathers, 
who, as early as 1610, had fixed upon Para- 
guay as the seat of a Jesuit empire, left an 
impress on the character of the people that 
has never since been eradicated. These 
disciples of Loyola made unquestioning and 
implicit obedience the first duty of the Para- 
guayan neophyte. Into their reductions, or 
settlements, many of the Indians were in- 
duced to enter, in order to escape from the 
mamelucos of Brazil, who hunted them to 
enslave them. On the other hand, the ear- 
ly Jesuits endeavored té protect them from 
their semi-savage foes, and convert them to 
the Catholic church. The character of these 
early fathers was in keeping with that of the 
first members of the order in all parts of the 
world. They were devoted, self-denying 
enthusiasts, entirely given up to their sacred 
work, fearing no danger and shrinking from 
no toil or hardship in promoting the work 
they had set out to do. Guided by such 
motives and principles, they had little diffi- 
culty in inducing the helpless Indians to take 
shelter with them from the fierce and cruel 
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mamelucos. For a time the condition of 
the neophytes was greatly improved, but as 
the Jesuits grew rich and strong, and the 
neophytes were no longer in danger from 
their Portuguese foes, the same change came 
over the order as elsewhere. They became 
selfish, ambitious, and cruel, and the poor 
natives were for more than a hundred years 
subjected to a servitude as galling and im- 
bruting as has ever been known since the 
building of the pyramids. To make their 
power over the neophytes more complete, 
the Jesuits first learned the language of the 
Indians, and the neophytes were set to work 
to inclose the reductions with walls and 
ditches, so that they could be confined like 
cattle within permitted limits, and not expose 
themselves to be contaminated by contact 
with the outer world. No person not ap- 
proved by the fathers was allowed to set 
foot within the reductions, and if any stran- 
ger or government agent approached the sa- 
cred precincts, he could learn nothing except 
what the fathers wanted him to know. In 
the mean time, most marvelous accounts 
of the success of these missions in civilizing 
and Christianizing the Indians were sent 
abroad. It was claimed that the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas Moore and the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney came far short of that part of 
Paraguay dominated by the Jesuit fathers. 
But when the curtain was lifted by the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Spanish Amer- 
ica, a condition of ignorance and prolonged 
servitude was disclosed, such as has never 
existed elsewhere on the American continent. 
The poor wretches were kept on the coarsest 
food, and made to labor incessantly, with no 
change or deviation from toil, save such as 
was afforded by the regular mumbling of 
prayers and counting of beads, the purpose 
of which they could not understand. The 
few articles of export, such as hides and tal- 
low, and the yerba mate, or Paraguayan tea, 
were sent off to exchange for articles of lux- 
ury for the priests or adornment for the 
churches. These churches and church 
buildings were the wonder of the travelers 
who visited that little-frequented region, long 
after the reducticns were broken up and the 





fathers driven away. The priests evidently 
gave more attention to architecture than to 
theology, for not only were their churches 
and dwellings massive and well proportioned, 
but the details of wood-carving and elaborate 
finish were as nicely carried out as in the 
Taj-Mahal or the tomb of Lalla Rookh. 
The long and galling servitude, however, 
extending as it did through a period of a 
hundred and fifty years, had, to use the lan- 
guage of the eminent French economist, Bas- 
tiat, the effect that “‘the Indians descend- 
ed some degrees below the savage state.” 
The fathers were their own only chroni- 
clers, and they so imposed on the outer 
world, that for a long time it was the com- 
mon belief that a Jesuit reduction was an 
Indian paradise. Says Bastiat: “‘The world 
celebrated the happiness and virtue of these 
beings without a name—for they were no 
longer men—who were vegetating under the 
yoke of the Jesuits.” But when the iron 
hand of the master was removed, the Indians 
were as helpless and unfit to take care of 
themselves as was Casper Hauser when first 
exposed to the sunlight in the streets of Nu- 
remberg. They perished from the earth, and 
had the influence of the Jesuits in that coun- 
try perished with them, it would have been 
well. But during the hundred and fifty years 
of their existence in South America, they had 
managed to infuse their peculiar ideas and 
policy into the schools of learning, and to dis- 
seminate the doctrine that the civil govern- 
ment should be subordinate to the church, and 
that the duty of the people is to obey their 
spiritual teachers with absolute unquestion- 
ing obedience. The result of this was, that 
no ideas of independence, of self-reliance, of 
individual responsibility, ever found a lodg- 
ment in their minds; and when the power of 
the government fell into the hands of a single 
despot, they yielded unresistingly, accepting 
the rule of a tyrant as their inevitable destiny. 

When the promoters of the revolution 
realized that they had achieved the independ- 
ence of the country without striking a blow 
or firing a shot, they were utterly at a loss 
to know what to do next. They knew they 
must have some kind of a government, but 
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did not know how to begin it. Such power 
as there was still remained in the hands of 
the two military leaders, Yegros and Cavalle- 
ro, who, with the assistance of a young 
republican from Buenos Ayres, named Som- 
erella, had been the chief promoters of the 
revolution. The old government being de- 
posed, the next step was to assemble some 
of the more influential native citizens, and 
form what they called a junta. 

Francia was then living at his country 
house, a league and a half from the capital ; 
and in stress of clerical knowledge, he was 
invited to be a member of the junta, and was 
made its secretary, or, as it was called there, 
asesor. He was then (1810) fifty-two years 
of age, and up to that time had taken very 
little part in public affairs. But no sooner 
was he called to this position, than he as- 
sumed to be the absolute head of the new 
government. By his direction, a formal dec- 
laration of independence, with the outlines 
of a constitution, was put forth. His manner 
toward his colleagues was offensive and arro- 
gant; but as he had not yet got the muni- 
ments of authority in his hands, they did not 
readily acquiesce in his proposed measures. 
This greatly provoked him; and as he saw 
that they would find it difficult to get on 
without him, he left the junta, and withdrew 
to his country house, leaving the other mem- 
bers to flounder in their ignorance. 

But having once tasted the sweets of pow- 
er, Francia was not content to remain long 
in retirement. He began to brood over the 
slight he had received, and to concoct plans 
by which he could not only regain authority, 
but also get revenge on the other members 
of the junta who had presumed to act in 
despite of him. The more influential citi- 
zens, both of town and country, were invited 
to his house, where he inveighed to them 
furiously against the folly and stupidity of 
his late colleagues, accusing them of having 
usurped the government which ought to be 
in the hands of those who were his auditors. 
Having flattered them with this kind of talk, 
he dismissed them, convinced that they were 
wise statesmen, and that Francia ought to 
be at the head of the government. At the 





same time that he was thus sowing the seeds 
of discontent among the common people, he 
courted the army officers of inferior grade, 
and bided his time. 

The people were not long in realizing the 
advantages of separation from Spain, not- 
withstanding the crude and imperfect char- 
acter of the new government. They were, 
however, very jealous of the neighboring 
powers, Brazil and Buenos Ayres; and when 
the latter sent a special minister to arrange a 
treaty of trade and comity with the embryo 
republic, there was a general apprehension, 
largely fostered by Francia, that his object 
was to involve them in alliances with their 
neighbors, and perhaps absorb them into the 
Argentine confederation. 

In this peril, Francia was called back from 
his retirement, and again made secretary of 
the junta. The minister from Buenos Ayres 
was soon sent about his business, and the 
secretary of the junta, who had served while 
this modern Achilles was sulking in his tent, 
was peremptorily sent into exile. The old 
governor, Velasco, was arrested and sent to 
prison; so were Yegros and Cavallero, and 
all the other members of the junta, soon after. 

The effects of the Jesuit teachings were 
now to be seen and felt. The people were 
paralyzed with fear. Francia ordered a con- 
gress of the more influential citizens to con- 
vene, and while it was deliberating had the 
government house surrounded with soldiers. 
After they had been in session for some 
hours, doubting and debating as to what 
they should do, a member, known to be in 
the confidence of Francia, cried out that 
Francia desired to be absolute, and that he 
should be absolute. This closed the debate. 
A vote was taken, and then, without a dis- 
senting voice, Francia was declared absolute 
dictator for three years. His next congress 
was even more docile, and so were all 
congresses held in Paraguay for the next 
sixty years. Francia continued to be abso- 
lute dictator for life, taking, after a while, the 
title to himself of £7 Supremo—the supreme. 

During the years of conflict between Spain 
and her American colonies, Paraguay took 
no part in the struggle. Her isolation ren- 
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dered her independent of either of the con- 
tending parties, and though from force of 
habit the authority of the Spanish officials 
was acknowledged, the people were better off 
than they have ever been since. Their 
wants were few, and the country produced 
with little labor all that their simple tastes 
and habits required for their gratification. 
The morals of the people were easy, and 
they were both ignorant and superstitious. 
But they were as happy and contented a 
community, perhaps, as ever existed: too 
contented, probably, for their own good, as 
they did not realize that any improvement 
was either possible or desirable. The priests 
and officials, it is true, lived lazy, dissolute 
lives, taking what they wanted for their sup- 
port, rendering no account therefor to any 
body. But the-soil was so fertile and cli- 
mate so mild, that very little labor sufficed 
for the production required to satisfy their 
simple wants. This was their condition 


when the dark visage of Francia loomed 
above their horizon. Carlyle, in his famous 
essay, however, represents the country to 


have been a very pit of corruption, anarchy, 
and fraud: 

**Peculation, malversation, the various forms of 
imbecility and voracious dishonesty, went their due 
course in the government offices of Assumpcion, un- 
restrained by Francia, and unrestrainable; till, as we 
may say, it reached a hight, and, like other suppura- 
tions and diseased concretions in the living system, 
had to burst and take itself away. To the eyes of 
Paraguay in general, it had become clear that such 
a reign of liberty was unendurable; that some new 
revolution or change of ministry was indispensable.” 


Such, according to Carlyle, was the state 
of Paraguay at the time Francia appeared as 
deliverer. Where he obtained his informa- 
tion as to the wretched, unhappy condition 
of the people—so wretched, “it had become 
clear that such reign of liberty was unendur- 
able”—I have never been able to ascertain; 
unless, indeed, the funeral discourse preach- 
ed at his funeral be regarded as evidence. 
But at the time of the dictator’s death, so 
great was the terror of his power, so abject 
the fear and superstition which his name in- 
spired among the common people, they 
‘could hardly believe he was dead, and still 





dreaded his power, going in multitudes to 
his tomb as if to ward off his terrible wrath. 
And this continued until, one dark night, 
some sacrilegious vandal entered the church, 
broke open his tomb, and threw his body 
into the river, or hid it where it was never 
heard of afterwards. When, the next day, 
people found the tomb had been rifled, they 
took courage, for they believed the devil had 
carried away the body of £7 Supremo. Ex- 
cept this funeral discourse, which is but an 
expression of the superstition created by the 
despot’s cruelty, not a word or line has 
ever been published by any one having had 
personal contact with the Paraguayan peo- 
ple, or personal knowledge of Francia and 
his reign of terror, who does not speak of 
him as a monster scarcely ever paralleled. 
And yet the impression created by Carlyle’s 
essay is the one that prevails among most 
English-speaking people. 

The colleagues of Francia in the junta, 
after his return to it, scarcely ventured to 
contradict him in anything, for they soon 
saw he wielded a power they knew nothing 
of. He had enlisted in his private service 
certain officers in the barracks, as his private 
spies, and the junta soon learned that all 
military power was in the hands of their 
secretary. But though they did not venture 
to oppose him in anything, he did not like 
to have one near him who, in the eyes of 
the people, was entitled to share his power. 
Therefore he summoned together a certain 
number of the citizens, mostly from the 
country, and calling them a congress, had 
himself named first consul of the govern- 
ment, and Yegros, president of the junta, 
the second consul. The latter was a vain, 
ignorant man, but popular with the people, 
having distinguished himself in the war with 
Buenos Ayres a few years before. He never 
interfered with the plans of Francia, how- 
ever, though nominally his colleague till 1814, 
when Francia was declared absolute dictator. 

The system of espionage which Francia 
organized was as perfect and thorough, prob- 
ably, as was ever devised by human ingenui- 
ty and patience. It was a system so search- 
ing, that it appeared to the people that he 
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knew of everything that was going on within 
his dominions; a system that was kept up 
till his death, and continued to be the terror 
of the whole Paraguayan people through the 
reigns of the first and second Lopez. The 
soldiers were all spies. While on duty they 
were subjected to the strictest and most 
severe discipline, but at all other times they 
were permitted the greatest license, and 
were regarded with fear by every citizen. It 
was required of them, that they should keep 
watch on everybody, and make report of all 
they saw or suspected. They made them- 
selves familiar at every house, and were al- 
ways intriguing with the servants of the more 
respectable people, and listening at doors and 
windows to overhear any conversation that 
might be going on between husband and 
wife or parents and children. People soon 
became suspicious of everybody. Their 
very thoughts seemed to be known to the 
dictator. Men and women were called into 


the dread presence of Z£/ Supremo, and 
accused of having said something not com- 
plimentary to his government. The accused, 


if he had ever said anything of the kind 
even to his wife, wondered how the dictator 
could have heard of it. If not, and he 
could think of no occasion when he had 
given any such expression to his thoughts, 
he was still more confounded, and imagined 
that the star-gazing Francia had read -his 
very thoughts through his terrible theodolite. 
He was then ordered to the danguillo, or 
place of execution, which was a low bench 
beneath the shade of an orange tree standing 
near the government house. The “most ex- 
cellent dictator ” then called up three soldiers, 
and gave each a cartridge. ‘They took their 
position near the doomed man; the dictator 
took his stand at the window of his office 
and ordered the soldiers to fire. If they had 
taken good aim, the man fell dead; but if 
not, they were ordered to dispatch him with 
their bayonets. The body was then left 
beneath the orange tree until dark, when the 
family or friends were permitted to take it 
away. 

If not sent to the danguillo at the time of 
the arrest, the prisoners were usually sent to 





prison. ‘To accommodate the hundreds of 
prisoners arrested by Francia, barracks and 
other public buildings were converted into 
prisons, and filled with men, women, and 
children, generally from the better class of 
people. These prisons were of three kinds: 
first, that attached to what was called 
“the Chamber of Truth,” to which those 
prisoners were taken who were suspected 
of intelligence enough to make them dan- 
gerous. These were tortured, to make them 
confess, and as, so far as is known, they 
never had anything to confess, they were 
always put to death. The prisons, in which 
a much larger number of accused persons 
were confined, were brick buildings, having a 
small yard in front of them with a high wall 
all around it. The rooms inside had little 
ventilation, and were furnished with tiers of 
bunks around next to the walls, into which 
the prisoners were huddled at sunset, and 
kept till morning with the doors shut. 
Their food was furnished by their friends 
outside, or they were left to starve. Of 
course many died off every year, and their 
places were filled with new recruits. But 
strange as it may seem, after Francia’s death, 
when the prison doors were thrown open, 
there came forth men who had been almost 
entirely forgotten, and who had been confined 
in those vile pens for more than twenty years, 
until they had become driveling idiots. 

The more numerous class of prisoners, 
however, were those who were confined for 
no cause, so far as was known, save the ca- 
price of Francia. These usually were kept in 
a large building having fair ventilation, and 
a large yard surrounding it. They were gen- 
erally permitted to work at some trade or 
occupation, by which they could not only 
partially support themselves, but also make 
their lives less dreary and tedious. The 
number of these was always very large. 

One of the first acts of Francia after he 
became absolute enough to enforce his will 
was to shut off all intercourse. with the rest 
of the world. Up to that time, there had 
been considerable trade carried on between 
Paraguay and other countries. Francia re- 
morselessly put a stop to all this, and would 
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allow neither ingress nor egress. The ves- 
sels in the river, whether belonging to natives 
or foreigners, were compelled to remain 
there till they rotted at their wharves; and 
the hides, tallow, and Paraguayan tea which 
accumulated in the warehouses became 
equally valueless, as they could never be ship- 
ped away. Francia, however, had occasion to 
import, from time to time, certain articles— 
mostly arms and ammunition—for his own 
use. At such times he allowed a little vessel 
to come to his lowest port on the river, 
Neembucu, and thence send a manifest of 
the cargo to Asuncion, when he would select 
such articles as he desired, and send a quan- 
tity of yerba mate to pay for them. This 
was all the comnierce the country enjoyed 
for twenty-five years. In the mean while, the 
cattle were breeding in the valleys and 
plains, so that they almost ceased to have 
any value. In fact, when a fine hat costing 


thirty or forty shillings in London could not 
be had for less than twice as many dollars 
in Paraguay, it would take at least sixty head 
of fat cattle to pay for it. 


At the time Francia first issued his order 
closing the ports, there were two young 
Scotchmen in the country, brothers of the 
name of Robertson. Being lively, enter- 
prising young fellows, Francia thought to 
make them useful, by granting them some 
exceptional facilities of trade. He also con- 
descended to hold some personal intercourse 
with them. It was from the letters of these 
two young men, published in 1839, and from 
a little work by two Swiss doctors or natural- 
ists, Rengger and Longchamp, published in 
1828, that nearly all the information that 
the world had of Paraguay during the reign 
of the dictator was derived. It was from 
them almost entirely that Carlyle derived 
the information he had on which to base 
his grand eulogy. Robertson left the coun- 
try in 1815, and before Francia had begun 
to show the worst phases of his character; 
and Rengger and Longchamp did not arrive 
till three years later, and then, with a simplic- 
ity and enthusiasm characteristic of natural- 
ists, they entered into a country from which 
no outward tracks had been seen for years. 





With the exception of the elder Robertson, 
it does not appear that Francia had any 
friendly or familiar intercourse with any one 
for more than twenty-five years. Robertson 
and Rengger both considered themselves the 
most highly favored of any people in Para- 
guay. They owed to Francia the same 
gratitude that the stork owed to the wolf 
from whose throat he had drawn the trouble- 
some bone. ‘They were permitted to leave 
the country alive. 

“Thou lonely Francia!” is the pitying 
comment of Carlyle, after a long wail over 
the wickedness of the Paraguayan people. 
Says he: 


‘*Within the confines of Paraguay, we know for 
certain but of one man who would do himself an in- 
jury to do a just and true thing under the sun; one 
man who understands in his heart that the universe 
is an eternal fact.” 


Surely, a saint among such a set of grace- 
less sinners must be an object of pity. 

While Francia was yet asesor of the junta, 
his first scheme of state-craft was planned. 
It was to pretend to have discovered and sup- 
pressed a conspiracy which had for its pur- 
pose a counter-revolution, with the object of 
restoring the authority of Spain. This was 
afierwards found to be a scheme of Francia, 
to delude some of the leading Spaniards to 
make a demonstration which should provoke 
the troops to shoot them. They suspected 
the snare, and were not caught. But a 
couple of years later, when his power had 
become absolute, he pretended to have dis- 
covered another conspiracy, which embraced 
a large number of the Spaniards, and many 
of the most intelligent of the Paraguayans. 
Without a word of warning, and with no 
suspicion that anything unusual was going 
on, on the part of any one who survived 
Francia to tell of it, all these people, some 
fifty in number, were arrested, tortured, and 
killed. It was afterwards given out that a 
conspiracy had been maturing for a long 
time, the object of which was to overthrow 
the dictator. But the older residents of 
Paraguay, who survived both Francia and 
the elder Lopez, knew little or nothing of 
this conspiracy; all they knew was, that many 
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people were killed under the allegation that 
they had been parties to it. During his life- 
time, no one dared to ask a question in re- 
gard to it; and twenty-five years after the 
body of Francia had been carried off, as the 
Paraguayans believed, by the devil, there 
were various theories in regard to that con- 
spiracy. But the general opinion of those 
who dared to speak of it was, that there 
never had been any such conspiracy, and 
that the pretense of it was got up by £/ 
Supremo as an excuse for murdering a large 
number of people whom he wished to put 
out of his way. 

This conspiracy served the dictator the 
purpose he had in view in concocting it. 
It increased the terror of his name. Since 
then, under the two Lopezes, such conspir- 
acies have been frequent—conspiracies got up 
by the government, and of which the accus- 
ed parties knew nothing, only to furnish an 
excuse to the Paraguayans, and a justification 
to the rest of the world,:for their destruc- 
tion. One such was got up by Carlos 


Antonio Lopez after his difficulty with the 


United States, in 1857. While the large 
American squadron was in the Rio de la 
Plata, he was in an agony of fear. But after 
it had left, he resorted to Francia’s trick of 
a conspiracy, to show his people that he was 
still the autocrat of the country. A large 
number of arrests were made, and the pris- 
oners placed in solitary confinement and 
loaded with fetters. As usual, it was charged 
that a conspiracy had been discovered, and 
but for the fact that one of them was claim- 
ed as an English subject by the British 
consul there, and that her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment insisted on an open trial for him, 
they would all probably have been put to 
death. But this action of Great Britain 
seriously complicated the plans of Lopez. 
He therefore pardoned most of the conspir- 
ators, including the Englishman, and execut- 
ed only two who had previously incurred 
the enmity of his heir and putative son, 
Francisco Solano Lopez. 

This younger Lopez was continuously deal- 
ing with the same kind of conspiracies, from 
his first accession to power till his death. 





His alacrity in the conspiracy business was 
first manifested immediately after the old 
man’s death, by the arrest of all his intimate 
and confidential friends, including the chief 
justice, and the father confessor of the pres- 
idential family. All of them were horribly 
tortured, and all, with the exception of the 
priest, Padre Maiz, put to death at a later 
period. When he had grown desperate by 
the adverse fortune of war, he got up a con- 
spiracy on a grander scale than anything 
that had yet been attempted in Paraguay. 
This was a scheme of which I ought to have 
had full knowledge, as it was got up largely 
for my benefit, and I was charged with being 
its chief instigator. For colleagues in this 
business I had not only all the foreigners in 
the country, but all the Paraguayans who 
had anything worth stealing. I was also in 
frequent correspondence with the command- 
ers of the armies allied against Paraguay, 
and, under instructions from my government, 
was treating, confidentially, with the two 
emperors, Napoleon and Dom Pedro, for 
the purpose of overthrowing the benign re- 
public of Paraguay, change the map of South 
America, and found two new empires. 
What the foundation was for these accusa- 
tions, I will not here inquire. But under the 
pretext that there was such a conspiracy, all 
the foreigners in Paraguay, except myself 
and family, and such few as escaped in the 
chance of battle, besides all the Paraguayans 
whose money and jewelry were sufficient to 
tempt the cupidity of Lopez or his imported 
mistress, known as Madame Lynch, were 
most miserably tortured and murdered. 
Lopez had several other like conspiracies 
before he received his final coup de grace. 
In some respects, the last was the most hor- 
rible of all; for having already tortured to 
death his two brothers, this was got up to 
give him a pretext for torturing and murder- 
ing his mother and his sisters. These un- 
happy women were carried along with the 
army, as it retreated through the hill coun- 
try, in carts, after the manner that wild 
beasts are carried about for show in other 
countries. They had become an incum- 
brance to Lopez in his retreat, and he had it 
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given out among the soldiers that the old 
lady had attempted to poison the wine that 
was carried along for the use of Lopez and 
his paramour, and in that way compass the 
death of her dutiful son and endanger the 
liberties of the people. After that, they were 
all flogged every day, and their backs horri- 
bly cut to pieces, for no other reason than to 
gratify the unnatural, fiendish feeling of the 
son and brother. Yet they all survived him, 
as it was only a few minutes after he had 
given the order that his mother should be 
shot that the Brazilians broke through into 
his camp, and made an end of this most un- 
natural monster of modern if not of all 
times. But to Francia the credit is due of 
being the inventor of conspiracies of the 
kind so long used in Paraguay as a pretext 
for getting rid of obnoxious persons. 

After the reign of terror had become so 
universal that no one ever dared question 
any act of the dictator, and all who from 
their influence or intelligence might excite 
his suspicion were either dead or in prison, 
or exiled to remote provinces, Francia con- 


ceived the idea of laying out the town, which 
had grown up with roads and paths, com- 
formable to the topography of the country, 


into regular parallelograms. He therefore 
directed the streets to be run at a certain 
distance from each other in straight lines 
through the town, and cross-streets to be 
run in the same way at right angles to them. 
Having marked out the plan of his new 
town, he ordered the owners of the houses 
that stood in the way of his projected streets 
to tear them down. He also ordered that 
his new streets should be paved. The mis- 
ery and labor caused by these “ improve- 
ments” were immense; yet Carlyle speaks 
of Francia’s efforts to improve the city as 
worthy of all praise, and describes the city 
which he left as well built and well paved. 
But the only marks of Francia’s improving 
hand, twenty years later, were, here a house 
cut in two in the middle, there one with a 
corner cut off and standing diagonally to 
the street, and a third one with what was in- 
tended for a front door on the back side. 
The pavements so much commended would 





not, all put together, make half a mile in 
length. 

But Francia, with all his rigor, was not 
indifferent to popularity. He provided that 
the low and vicious classes should not suffer 
for food, by compelling those who had herds 
of cattle to furnish a certain number each day 
to supply beef for gratuitous distribution. He 
seemed to realize that there was danger in a 
hungry multitude, and so encouraged idle- 
ness and profligacy as means of security. 
Everything in the country was absolutely 
at his own disposal. Carlyle gives him great 
credit because he exacted but a small salary, 
and did not indulge in luxury or extrava- 
gance. But he regarded everything in the 
country as his own, and dealt with it accor- 
dingly. If for any reason he wanted money, 
he would call before him some merchant who 
was accounted wealthy under the old Span- 
ish vegime, and charge him with being an 
enemy of his government. The man would 
protest loyalty and obedience. 

“Very well, then, bring me ten thousand 
dollars within twenty-four hours, or you go 
to the danquillo.” 

“But, your Excellency, I haven’t the 
money.” 

“ Get it, then.” 

If the money was forthcoming, the man’s 
life was spared for a time; if not, or if but a 
part was furnished in the appointed time, 
with a request for a few hours to raise the 
balance, the doomed man would be placed 
on the seat beneath the orange tree, three 
cartridges would be given to as many sol- 
diers, and from the window of the govern- 
ment house the devilish black eyes of the 
dictator would look out on the execution. 

It is a relief to find that Francia, in his 
younger days, had some of the vices of other 
men. ‘These are about all the qualities he 
had which seemed to connect him with the 
human family. He was, as a young man, 
much addicted to gambling, and was a gross 
libertine. To his natural children he never 
gave thought nor consideration. They had 
to take their lot with the offspring of the low- 
est, and if they lived or died, it was all the 
same to him. He had, to all appearance, 
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no feeling, no fellowship with any human 
being. He kept to himself—gloomy, taci- 
turn, and savage. He was constantly in 
dread of assassination; and whenever any 
one entered the long, narrow room he called 
his office, he was required, the moment he 
passed the door, to advance with hands ex- 
tended toward the grim dictator, who always 
had a pair of freshly loaded pistols on the 
table before him. He allowed no appeals 
for clemency or pardon to reach his ears. A 
few such were made early in his dictatorship, 
but they always met the response, “To the 
banquillo,” or “ Another pair of fetters.” 
Having attained to absolute power over 
the little district of Paraguay, Francia was 
completely devoured by an overweening 
vanity. So long as he allowed himself to 
talk to any one, he was wont to compare 
himself to Napoleon, and to speak of him as 
the only man entitled to his respect. Of 


England, as a naval and commercial power, 
however, he had a high opinion, and at one 
time proposed to Mr. Robertson that England 


and Paraguay should make an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, against those insignificant 
countries that made up the rest of the world. 
He had no taste for the common pleasures 
of life, as eating and drinking, but took all 
the delight of a Mohawk Indian in dressing 
himself to look like the great Napoleon. 
When thus rigged up, he was accustomed to 
go out and exercise himself on horseback, 
accompanied by his body guard. But the 
first sign of his appearance in the street was 
a signal for all people to flee inside their 
houses and shut their doors. Francia saw 
an assassin in every person in the street at 
such a time, and his escort would fall upon 
him and beat him to the earth. Hence, 
when it was known that Francia was out for 
an airing, the town had a deserted aspect, as 
if not inhabited by a living soul. 

It was in the year 1811 that Francia first 
appeared as the secretary of the junta. 
Within three years, his power was absolute, 
and he wielded it with undeviating rigor till 
his death, in 1840, at the age of eighty-two. 
That a man could for so many years live such 


a life as he did seems incredible. For the 
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last twenty years, he never spoke a-kind or 
gentle word to a living soul, nor ever heard the 
human voice except in tones of abject fear. 
From first to last, he kept up his system of 
terrorism. Before his advent to supreme 
power, the people had been the most careless 
and mirthful in the world. But he quickly 
forbade all assemblages of young or old for 
any purpose whatever. The priests, whom 
he despised for their scandalous lives, and 
hated because of their influence, he persecut- 
ed in every way; and no concourse was ever 
allowed either to bury the dead or to cele- 
brate a festival. Festivals, indeed, there 
were none; nor dances, nor bull-fights, nor 
any of those recreations that seem indispen- 
sable to the Spanish race. All was continu- 
ous gloom; and the sounds of music and 
laughter were not heard in the land. 

To maintain this system of government 
throughout the entire state required close 
watchfulness on the part of the dictator. 
Through the day, he was busy in receiving 
reports from spies in town and couriers from 
the country. As the darkness approached, 
he would shut himself up in his house with 
his old mulatto servants, and then sit for 
hours in his chair, with his head drooped 
between his shoulders, meditating, perhaps 
on his greatness, and perhaps planning for 
arrests, tortures, and executions on the mor- 
row. Even the servants dared not speak to 
him. If money was needed for marketing, 
they feared to tell him so, but would con- 
trive to be overheard talking to each other of 
what £7 Supremo would want for his table 
the next day. Thus reminded, he would 
give them the money to purchase the requir- 
ed food. He never took wine, spirits, or 
beer; and his food was so plain and simple, 
that to supply his table did not cost more 
than three or four reals a day. Whatever 
enjoyment he had in life must have come 
from the terror he inspired and the misery 
he inflicted. He knew he was feared and 
hated by everybody, and this knowledge 
kept him in constant dread of assassination. 
Hence it may be doubted whether there was 
a more miserable wretch than himself in all 
his dominions. ‘ Thou lonely Francia!” 

CHARLES A. WASHBURN. 
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A SOTOYOME EVENING. 


All Sotoyome knows the locust shadows 
beneath which four persons walked toward 
the river garden one evening in July. All 
Sotoyome knows the river garden. Yet it 
has a summer existence only. Winter takes 
the flower-beds unto itself, blotting them out 
under a turbid overflow. 

None the less, however, is there brief 
summer rejoicing among bean and squash 
vines. None the less do tall sunflowers lord 
it over humble blooms, and exult in their 
wider views of life and affairs. None the 
less do richly hued nasturtiums riot over the 
heap of rocks yonder, and hold themselves 
in readiness to prove how biting and pun- 
gent life may be in a mere blossom-stalk. 
Here, beds of four-o’clocks tell the time of 
day, in their shy, post-meridian fashion; 
there, tall heads of lettuce feather into seed, 
under shrouds of mosquito-netting; here, 
there, and everywhere are seen the quaint 
figures of the gardeners, father and son. 

To the river, when this century was young, 
Kuskoff and his Muscovites gave the name 
of “ Slavianka.” 

In summer, it forgets force and havoc, 
and remembers only to be gracious. Enrap- 
tured with its own green reflections, it dreams 
under shaded banks. It glorifies itself in 
silvery flashes. It lends its limpid dra- 
peries to every breeze in wide, spreading 
ripples. 

“T will get the boat-key, Jack;” said Bark- 
man. 

Mrs. Barkman followed her husband 
toward the little cottage perched above the 
reach of winter floods. 

Turner and his companion loitered on 
down the path. If loth to be alone, neither 
countenance gave hint thereof. They soon 
reached the frail planks whence lady bathers 
are wont to take their afternoon plunge. At 
that hour the spot was deserted. Noshrieks 
of fright or of frolic disturbed a stillness which 





liquid murmurs from the river put to melo- 
dious use. No white, bare arms lashed the 
surface of the water. No pretty faces floated 
flower-like between the low banks. A grow- 
ing, three-quarter moon overhead had lost 
its daylight pallor, and was now gradually 
enriching the broad, pearly negation of the 
sun-forgotten sky. Another moon, fallen 
into the river, was held there with the trem- 
ulous ecstasy which marks the uncertain 
possession of a rare treasure. 

The two comers stood a little apart. Leila 
laid her gloved hands on the slender rail 
guarding the planks, and gazed now at the 
sky, now at the stream. ‘Turner gazed at 
her. From the first, his admiring interest 
had been strong; and later, Barkman’s ram- 
bling story had aroused his sympathy. 

‘A pity that girl has not a brighter future 
before her,” Barkman had said ; adding em- 
phatically, “‘some good man must make her 
a brighter future.” 

Was Turner asking himself if he might 
not be that good man? A mere child’s daz- 
zling happiness in his company touched him 
as no worldly beauty’s preference would have 
had power to touch him. 

“See how the river pauses under that 
green bank to make love to the willows,” he 
said, breaking the sweet silence. 

Leila followed the fancies suggested by 
his idle words. 

“T hear the water whispering, ‘My bosom 
reflects no image save yours.’ And the wil- 
lows must needs believe it. Yet we see how 
the fickle stream slips into that open space, 
and pictures the bending sky just as ador- 
ingly.” ‘ 

With many subtle changes of inflection, 
and a closing sigh, she had thrown a sort of 
tragic intensity into these softly spoken sen- 
tences. Turner was not a vain man. A 
great chagrin had once cut down the rank 
sprouts of youthful vanity. Never again had 
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they grown so rankly. But his ear was 
quick, his penetration keen. 

Holding his light cane behind him, and 
smilingly swaying back and forth, he con- 
sidered well. That he could consider, 
checking an ardent impulse, proved to him- 
self how changed he was. 

“ Tender, believing heart,” he thought, “ if 
I should leave you as the fickle water leaves 
the willows !” 

Here Leila lifted her dark eyes to his face 
with half-wistful expectation. What was 
there in such a look to change his mood? 
Those who knew Turner best declared that 
he was always passionately averse to doing 
anything expected of him. 

“In spite of its dallying,” he said, grimly, 
“the river has a steady purpose ocean- 
ward.” 

He meant, in some dim way, to convey 
the idea that he had his course in life mark- 
ed out, and that no woman could alter it. 
Would Leila understand? 

First the dancing light, and then the warm 
color, died slowly out of her countenance. 
Than this dumb, smitten hopelessness, noth- 
ing could so surely have appealed to Tur- 
ner’s better nature. Yet he would confess, 
even to himself, only it was cruel to spoil 
the girl’s evening. He became eager to 
cheer her, as far as he might, without kin- 
dling vain hopes. 

“With plenty of fresh air, liberty, and a 
pleasant companion,” he broke out, gayly, 
“one has nothing left to wish for.” 

Liberty! That word fell unheeded on 
Leila’s ear. She realized that a sympathetic 
warmth had: come again to Turner’s voice 
and manner. She hastened to tell how dull 
Sotoyome would have been without him. 
He replied in like vein. 

“But young ladies are as plentiful as 
weeds in the country,” laughed Leila. ‘Five 
of my sex to one of yours is, I am credibly 
informed, the Sonoma County ratio. Per- 
haps, at this very moment, I am defrauding 
four lone Sotoyome maidens of four-fifths of 
your attentions.” 

“I protest against being referred to in 
that fractional fashion,” said Turner. His 





accents were richly assertive of individuality 
and undivided devotion. 

Leila’s lips and eyes were now vying with 
each other in the expression of exuberant 
gayety. At this moment she unconsciously 
exerted all the imperious attractions of her 
youth and beauty. Turner’s heart burst the 
green withes of reason, and obeyed its ardent 
impulse. He moved toward her. 

At this moment, also, in the shadowy gar- 
den above these two, other two were making 
the most of their #é/e-d-¢é/e. 

While Barkham was taking the boat-key 
from its accustomed nail, his wife had gone 
to bend over a bed of China pinks. He 
remonstrated. She answered coolly: “I 
have wanted a root of this variety for a long 
time. Now ismychance. I hope you didn’t 
flatter yourself that I stayed to keep you com- 
pany. You can whistle if the gardener opens 
his door. By the way,” in a tone indicating 
intense absorption in her surreptitious em- 
ployment, “I do trust that will be a match.” 

This expression struck Barkman as singu- 
larly wild. He was standing in the path 
impatiently twirling the key. He rattled off 
some characteristic nonsense, intended to 
show the confusion into which his wife’s 
words had thrown him. 

What sort of a match did she mean? 
Walking, running, sculling, sparring, go-as- 
you-please or don’t please? And _ great 
Ceesar’s ghost! between whom ? 

‘*Between those two down by the river, 
stupid,” retorted Mrs. Barkman, calmly. 

She had risen, and was imperturbably 
secreting something in the pocket of her 
polonaise. Strange that the most conscien- 
tious of women are morally limp in the pres- 
ence of a horticultural temptation. Even 
grave-plots suffer from their filching. 

“Jack is not a marrying man, Laura,” 
said Barkman. 

“ Of all absurd expressions!” objected his 
wife. ‘“ As if matrimony were a habit to be 
formed, like smoking or drinking. 

She had taken her husband’s arm, and 
was free to devote all her energies to argu- 
ment. But Barkman did not choose to 
argue. 
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““My love,” he returned, mellifluously, 
‘since my locution offends you, how will it 
do to say, instead, ‘Jack trots in single har- 
ness?’ Indeed, I don’t mind confessing 
that I’ve done my best to show him that 
traveling double isn’t what it’s cracked up 
to be.” 

“Who cracks it up, Francis? Not I. 
Leila might profit by my sad experience; 
but girls will never be wise. How I should 
enjoy announcing her engagement. It would 
be as good as a play to see that old belle’s 
discomfiture.” 

His wife’s thought affording him some 
amusement, Barkman chose to follow it out. 

“Cayenne pepper in the eyes: that’s what 
Leila’s marriage would be to her mother. 
And if, in due time afterward—” 

“©,” Mrs. Barkman fairly gurgled, “you 
may be sure I'd be promptly on hand to 
salute Mrs. Underwood as ‘grandma.’” 

They had now begun the willow-fringed 
descent to the river. 

Turner’s impulsive movement toward Leila 


had been followed by a quick, undertoned 
play of question and answer. 
He called her by name, with a world of 


tender longing in his voice. She breathed 
tremulously. 

“Why do you sigh?” 

“T hardly know.” 

“T, too, am sighing. But I can give a 
reason. Demand it of me.” 

Leila obeyed by a bewilderingly sweet 
glance. 

“This boat-ride must be the last excursion 
of our happy summer. You go home to- 
morrow. When will such a season come 
again ?” 

“Summers are so far apart. But”—her 
darkeyes growing wistful—* if mammashould 
invite you to call after you, too, have return- 
ed to the city ?” 

The reply was not so eager as Turner’s 
manner gave reason to anticipate. Leila’s 
heart had time to beat with a thick, muffled 
anxiety before he said: “‘ You would be dis- 
appointed in me, Miss Underwood. I am 
not at all the same man in a fashionable 
drawing-room. The wide sky and open 





fields woo forth all that is sunshiny in my na- 
ture. You have never seen—” here he grew 
almost as wistful as Leila herself; “‘ but Bark- 
man can tell you that, like Saul, I have my 
dark and desperate moods.” 

“Surely we shall meet again?” queried 
Leila, almost in a whisper, her gentle eyes a 
trifle wider, her red lip trembling slightly. 

Now Turner did not hesitate. 

“We must meet again. Ah, yes! let us 
count upon a happy Wiederschen.” 

As his warm palm closed over the hand 
lying nearest him, his glance compelled 
Leila’s. An unspeakably lovely radiance 
brightened her face. 

A scolding voice made itself audible be- 
hind the fringe of willows. 

“There is no pleasure or profit in taking 
one’s lungs out-of-doors in California. Mine 
are wheezing with dust.” 

“T’d advise you to leave ’em at home, 
Laura, the next time you venture abroad,” 
cried Barkman, in his bantering way, as he 
tramped briskly into view. 

Turner had promptly put an unsuggestive 
distance between his companion and him- 
self. 

“ At least, we shall escape dust on the 
river,” he said. 

Mrs. Barkman did not indorse this cheer- 
ful view of the matter. 

*“T’ll take too much along with me to en- 
joy the immunity,” she declared; adding 
indignantly, as her husband brushed past 
her, “‘ Francis, I know that you have been 
plowing up the ground, like a Missourian.” 

And she straightway drove him to a jutting 
end of plank, there to stamp his feet and to 
whisk his handkerchief under her immediate 
supervision. 

“ How’s this for matrimonial subjugation, 
Jack ?” he bawled, out of his exile. 

Leila was left free to stand ina delicious 
repose. A great joy, which she did not 
dream of questioning, had come to her. 
She was thrillingly alive to Turner’s near 
presence. He had leaped lightly into the 
boat, and was bringing it alongside. Now, 
as at all times, he bore himself with an easy 
consciousness of bodily vigor. His face was 
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one which must needs please a young wo- 
man’s romantic fancy. There was a ruddy 
warmth in it, as if the sunshine and fresh air 
he loved so well rioted along his veins. His 
beard, which was golden in the light, clus- 
tered thick and close about his red mouth 
without concealing it. His eyes were clear 
and blue. 

Barkman presently broke away from his 
wife’s ministrations, crying: 

“We're not in Egypt, nor is this the reign 
of that Pharaoh who knew not Joseph. I 
want to help Jack.” 

His friend needed no help. He was 
holding the boat in position, and Leila was 
gayly stepping in. 

The ominous clanking of the boat chain, 
the mysterious water gleams, the luring water 
sounds, and the piquant uncertainties of 
embarking from a narrow plank filled two 
or three ensuing moments. 

“ Both ladies astern! Steady!” command- 
ed Turner. 

Barkman, who was destined to be orna- 
mental rather than useful, took off his straw 
hat and perched on the prow, a bald-pated 
figure-head. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated, with an exaggerated 
air of relief, “we are actually afloat without 
a high-G scream from Laura.” 

Laying steadily to the oars, Turner’s 
countenance was scintillating with mischief. 

“A bit of advice may not be thrown 
away, ladies,” said he. ‘The river is full 
of snags. If we should be so misfortunate 
as to upset, remember that Barkman and I 
are both good swimmers. You have but to 
rest your hands lightly upon our shoulders, 
and we will save you.” 

“Mind!” urged Barkman, shaking one 
hand warningly toward the stern, and rubbing 
his dimpled chin with the other, “there must 
be no wild convulsive embraces, or we shall 
all go to the bottom.” 

The topic had clearly been chosen with a 
view to exciting Mrs. Barkman’s fears, and 
adding spice to the moment of departure. 
But Mrs. Barkman turned the occasion to 
her own profit. She had observed how 
radiant Leila was looking. 





“So,” she exclaimed, peering inquisitive- 
ly yet kindly into the girl’s face, “we must 
each choose a rescuer. Well, don’t let us 
put it off until we are floundering in the 
water. I'll give you the first choice.” 

It is not difficult to embarrass a young 
women who is desperately in love; but 
Leila saved herself from embarrassment by a 
saucy retort. 

“Indeed! I'll drown before I'll choose. 
A lady must always wait to be chosen.” 

The boat swept steadily on toward the 
first “‘riffle” visible, a flashing curve of sil- 
ver from a distance. 

“We're not going to get through it, Jack,” 
said Barkman, as there came a grating 
sound. 

“T’ll keep in close to the bank,” returned 
the oarsman, gayly; ‘‘it looks deeper there.” 

It was deeper, but only for a short dis- 
tance. A swollen sweep of water in winter, 
in summer the Slavianka makes its languid 
way to the Pacific over a bed as fickle as an 
unformed human character. The gravelly 
shoal soon again announced itself with un- 
mistakable insistence. 

““Maybe we had better walk along the 
bank and drag the boat,” said Turner. 
‘But let me explore.” 

He stood up, and using an oar to aida 
leap, sprang lightly ashore. He then ran 
across a fallen log, and disappeared around 
a clump of willows. 

Barkman was left with orders to hold the 
boat in place. His efficiency was not equal 
to his good-will. 

“Francis!” exclaimed his wife, frantically 
clutching at the seat in front of her, “ we are 
slipping backward.” 

Barkman made no reply. 


His energies 
were wholly bent toward regaining his lost 


position. Yet in vain. After a series of 
wild, ineffectual splashes, he succeeded in 
sticking fast on the bar where they had first 
touched bottom. Turner, reappearing, found 
a rough tumble of moonlit water between 
bank and boat. He stood laughing, and lis- 
tening, unavoidably, to a brief connubial 
dialogue. 

**T insist upon giving up this crazy expedi- 
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tion, Francis. 
the wharf.” 

“Do you prefer to walk or to swim back?” 
with tantalizing deference. 

“There, we are swinging around again! 
Oh! we shall upset, and then what will hap- 
pen to us?” 

“Why, my angel,” with utmost blandish- 
ment of voice, “we shall undoubtedly get 
wet.” 

“But there are holes where one might 
easily drown.” 

“Easily? Never! I know too well the 
vigor of your opposition to what you do not 
like. You would never drown easily.” 

Detecting rising temper in Barkman’s 
tones, Turner called to him not to try to make 
the bank, as the path was impracticable for 
ladies. 

“Then,” cried Barkman, “there is no way 
but ¢his.” 

A tragic conclusion, tragically uttered. 
He sat down, and proceeded to take off his 
shoes and stockings. 

“I’m going to drag the boat through the 
‘riffle,” he cried, enthusiastically hopping 
into the water. “You follow along the 
bank, and Ill pick you up dry-shod.” 

He drew the boat chain over his shoulder 
and plunged forward. But his zealous 
stride immediately broke into a woful hob- 
ble. 

“If it were not for these blasted rocks, it 
would be as easy as whistling,” he scolded. 

“The current is too much for you, old 
fellow,” said Turner, cheerily, while Mrs. 
Barkman soothed his exasperation by pre- 
dicting that he would be laid up with rheu- 
matism or lockjaw. Barkman’s muscles 
were not toughened to sustained effort. 
He trod on the sharp corner of a rock, the 
boat shuddered, then whirled around in an 
eddy, dragging him with it. ° Did his sup- 
pressed wrath break forth against rock or 
river? 

“Confound women, anyway!” he bawled. 
“Eve began it by raising Cain, and her sex 
have been keeping it up ever since.” 

It had suddenly occurred to him that his 
wife was secretly objecting to further prog- 


I insist upon returning to 





ress, and that she weighed every ounce of 
one hundred and seventy pounds. He sat 
on the edge of the boat to nurse his anger 
and his wounded foot. A three-cornered 
shout of delight arose. Then Turner, his 
costume also abbreviated, waded out gallant- 
ly to his friend’s assistance. 

His coming was the prelude to a vigorous 
and well-sustained progress. Leila’s heart 
thrilled with pride. There is, indeed, a 
kind of readiness in minor exigencies which 
argues well for the stuff that is in a man. 

It was a living bit worthy of graphic re- 
production. The flowing river, the dim 
feminine figures in the boat, the masculine 
shadows going ahead, dim, too, save for 
their gleaming nether limbs. But no repro- 
duction could be complete without the 
melodious murmur of the water, and the 
rich, plaintive staves of a song; for Turner 
went singing. 

The shallow was quickly passed, and the 
waders clambered into their places. They 
were soon afloat in the most romantic curve 
of the river, opposite the old adode built in 
’40. Beneath them were unfathomable 
depths, and over them the shadows of thick, 
low trees, through which the moon made 
fantastic revelations of herself. Above all, 
a lone, gigantic redwood was silhouetted 
against the sky, silent now, yet eloquent in 
every twisted bough of long-continued wres- 
tlings with tempests. 

Beyond this landmark the river grows 
shallow again; but the rest of their journey, 
whose goal was an Indian camp, could be 
accomplished afoot. The boat was therefore 
drawn up on the bank. The gentlemen sat 
meekly down upon the lap of earth to don 
their shoes and stockings. They then led the 
way up a sandy bank, over a rude stile, and 
through a vegetable garden. Mrs. Barkman, 
leaning on Leila’s arm, showed a decided 
disposition to linger in the long path and 
grow confidential. 

“When I see how much Mr. Turner 
thinks of you,” she began, in a melancholy 
murmur, “I remember Mr. Tobell. Mr. To- 
bell was paying me attention at the same 
time with Mr. Barkman. He has never 
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married.” Then, resentfully, “If I were 
Mrs. Tobell, I would not be trudging along 
alone like this.” 

Here the loud, angry bark of a distant dog 
broke in upon romantic regrets, and quick- 
ened Mrs. Barkman’s steps. 

The gentlemen were waiting at the top of 
a shadowy rise. 

“‘Great Czesar’s ghost, Laura!” bawled 
Barkman, in lusty ignorance of his wife’s ten- 
der, reminiscent vein, “ you’ve been walking 
as if you were going to your own funeral. 
Now try to imagine that you are going to 
mine.” 

Mrs. Barkman silently pinched Leila’s 
arm, no doubt with antithetic reference to 
Mr. Tobell. All four were soon deep in the 
tangled mystery of an oak grove, under- 
grown by wild grape-vines. They paused, in 
Indian file, to listen. Even the distant bark- 


ing had ceased. The moonlight cast scarce 
a glimmer through the gnarled and twisted 
darkness. 

“Tf I am in the right road,” said Turner, 
pushing on, “we ought to see the camp-fire.” 


Almost as he spoke, it met their gaze, like 
a lurid and watchful eye. They began to 
descend toward it and the river. 

No sound gave hint of human occupancy. 
Green-cut boughs, hedged about a growing 
central tree, were not distinguishable from 
the natural undergrowth, save by flashes of 
red light leaping behind them. Turner 
stepped forward to reconnoiter. He quickly 
reappeared to beckon them. They entered 
a low, arboreal opening. They found them- 
selves in an interior fitfully alive with flash- 
ing flames and lengthening shadows; and 
alive with peering, swarthy faces lifted from 
rag pillows. A bass growl, emanating from 
some bosky recess, announced the wakeful 
supervision of the patriarch or “‘boss” of the 
camp. Him Turner had already propitiated 
by presents of money, matches, and tobacco. 

Gathered around the log fire, the visitors’ 
attention was quickly drawn to an ancient 
crone. She lay between tattered blankets 
on the hard earth; her gaunt, shriveled 
shoulder: bared to the blaze at a distance 
which would have insured the speedy roast- 





ing of anything less leathery. She returned 
the glances cast upon her with no little re- 
sentment in her deep-sunken eyes. She 
set up a loud, shrill plaint, or remonstrance, 
in a weird jargon. 

Suddenly the crackle of twigs announced 
an approach. Eager interest was promptly 
transferred from the recumbent antique to 
one more wonderful still, for inspecting 
whom, indeed, the excursion had been 
planned. 

“ Poso himself,” said Turner. Led by a 
ragged, barefoot boy to the entrance of the 
arbor, Poso, famed the country round as a 
centennarian, was there abandoned. He 
came straight on, busily feeling his way with 
a long, rude staff, and was calmly proceed- 
ing into the fire, when Turner put forth an 
arresting hand. 

There was an unmistakable flavor of the 
soil—of the rich, alluvial soil of the river bot- 
tom—about this ancient Digger. His scant 
clothing—the long-since-discarded garments 
of white men—had so lost their original col- 
or and texture that they seemed little less 
than disintegrating mold. The strong, inky 
hair, luxuriantly encroaching upon his heavy 
eyebrows, was matted with dirt; and dirt was 
plentifully sown in the deep leathery cracks 
and seams which gave character to his vis- 
age. 

Saved from the fire, he stood a dusky 
image of passivity. The fact that he had 
been sent for had aroused no spark of curi- 
osity. 

“This,” said Turner, his bright face glow- 
ing with good-will, “‘is a private exhibition of 
a mechanical toy. Old Poso has evidently 
run down for the day. I will proceed to 
wind him up. See, here is the magic key.” 

So speaking, he thrust three brown cakes 
of tobacco into Poso’s limp hand, shouting, 
at the same time, an explanatory word into 
his horny ear. The effect was instantaneous. 
Talon-like fingers closing over his treasure, 
Poso was ready to perform. He labored up 
to his great age by a show of fingers—ten 
times ten; then seven. 

“ Now sing and dance,” prompted Turner. 

Would Poso understand? Mysterious 
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thoracic whirrings and wheezings, as of the 
reluctant revolution of wheels when an old 
clock is about to strike, gave token; so, also, 
muscular twitches and nervous tremors. 
Suddenly, the fullness of time being come, 
old Poso thrust his face in the direction of 
Turner’s voice, crooked his elbows and 
knees, lifted his thin, bowed shoulders, and 
broke into spasmodic noise and motion. 

**Hal-le-ho! 

Hal-le-ho!” 


So he sang with childish abandon. 


‘*?Way we go. 
Hap-py time 
On the O-hi-o.” 


At each disjointed syllable be prodded 
a brown bare foot into the brown bare 
earth. It was not a dance, but a pigeon-toed 
hop. 

‘* Hal-le-ho! 
"Way we go. 
Hap-py time 
On the O-hi-o.” 


This ditty, falling from such lips amid 
such surroundings, with such evidences of 
such worn-out vocal machinery, was not 
lacking in deep pathos. Yet, at the last 
prolonged syllable, pathos vanished and 
merriment ran riot. For Poso smiled. It 
is not given save to the kings of drollery to 
express so much by a mere stretching of the 
lips as this decrepit vagabond could and 
did. Without eyes to add soul and sparkle, 
with rheumy, depilated lids stretched apart 
only to reveal bleared visual ruins, the effect 
of that labial semicircle of jollity was irre- 
sistible. 

The fair-skinned quartet broke into a 
laugh, hilariously echoed by the swarthy chil- 
dren of the smoky bower. As a successful 
comedy, the performance should have ended 
there. But Mrs. Barkman, fired by mission- 
ary zeal, touched Poso’s warped shoulder 
with an arousing fore-finger. She addressed 
him in those elliptical sentences popularly 
conceded to be swifter in reaching alien in- 
telligences than well-constructed periods. 

“‘Poso very old. By-by, Poso die. Sade 
die?” 





The ancient mechanism understood, and 
cheerily. He replied, eagerly wagging his 
palsied head: 

*Po-so sa-we. Po-so heap sa-we die. 
Po-so heap good. By-by, Po-so go ‘way, 
way up.” 

Here he lifted his long, quaking staff and 
sightless eyes toward the sky, that seemed to 
press its benignant forehead against the very 
treetops. Then Poso lowered staff and eyes 
and voice, to epitomize, in brief, broken 
phrases, what he knew of mortality. 

“Po-so sa-we. Po-so heap sa-we die. 
My have two wo-man. My Po-so wo-man 
all die. My have fo-ur boy. My Po-so 


boy all die.” 

The melancholy of that recurrent and 
faithful monosyllable was profound. 

“This is getting decidedly religious,” 
exclaimed Barkman, in his most flippant 
“Wind the old codger up for another 


tone. 
grin.” 

But Turner said, decisively, “ Let us go.” 
He had glanced toward Leila. 

The very heart seemed to have gone out 
of the girl in a great and tender compassion. 
Feeling Turner’s gaze upon her, she met it 
with dumb appeal. Her eyes were wide 
with unshed tears. 

“Can we do nothing for him?” she mur- 
mured. 

“Bless you!” he responded, cheerfully, 
“we couldn’t induce the old vagabond to 
change places with any one of us. I will 
remember him to-morrow in_ substantial 
fashion.” 

Free from the bower, he drew Leila’s 
chill hand protectingly through his arm, 
holding her close, and putting back the wild 
vines, that they might keep side by side 
along the narrow woodland path. 

“Confound it! I wish we were well 
past that riffle,” scolded Barkman, as they 
neared the boat; “‘there is such a cold- 
blooded, remorseless certainty that we shall 
be obliged to take to the water again. To 
be endurable, a performance of that kind 
must be impromptu.” 

“Nonsense!” was the gay reply. “We 
know what we must do, and we will do it. 
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Besides, it will be mere Kinderspiel going 
down. The current is with us.” 

Leila was very sad and quiet. Old Poso’s 
melancholy words haunted her. To die: 
was that the end of all things? Bright 
hopes, sweet summers, long lives? 

The moon’s reflection was swinging golden 
and clear in the dark river as they pushed off; 
but a pettish puff of air fell upon it and scat- 
tered it in a thousand wide-flung sparkles. 
Leila’s imagination had barely time to be flut- 
tered by this chance, when the breeze died out, 
the golden particles of liquid light ran busily 
together, and there again swung the lovely 
reflected orb. The girl’s spirits rose. 
Turner was rowing close to odorous willow 
bushes. She began to look forward with 
tremulous ecstasy to the brief walk home- 
ward under the locust shadows. 

When the inevitable shallow announced 
itself in sportive flashes just ahead, Turner 
promptly prepared himself for wading. But 
Barkman could not conquer an unutterable 
loathness. 

“Confound the rocks!” he grumbled, 


dangling his nude feet over the edge of the 
boat. 


“You won’t find a soft spot,” laughed 
Turner, standing in the stream with the 
boat chain over his sturdy shoulder. Bark- 
man joined him, hobbling abominably. 

“By Jove, this is excruciating torture!” 
he blurted out. 

“Don’t I feel it, too?” queried Turner, 
softly, between two staves of song. 

Leila overheard. What fortitude the man 
showed, marching firmly along without any 
complaint! Barkman was presently hopping 
about on one foot, fairly howling with agony. 

“Get into the boat, old fellow,” urged 
Turner; “I can easily pull you all through.” 

To this Barkman would not consent, but 
he gradually fell astern. A most unfortu- 
nate change of position. It brought him 
within range of Mrs. Barkman’s criticism. 
Fatigued by her long walk, that good lady 
was in a rasping mood. Barkman drew her 
observation upon himself by a misguided 
appeal for wifely commiseration. 

“T have cut a gash an inch deep in the 





ball of my great toe. But I won’t give up. 
I might as well be killed for a sheep as a 
lamb.” 

“You look more like a drowned rat,” 
eyeing him with no favor. ‘ You are certain 
to come off the worse for this night’s wear 
and tear. It will either be cramps or inflam- 
matory rheumatism, and you are always as 
cross as a shark when you are sick. Fran- 
cis!” with a nervous shriek, “the left leg 
of your trousers is soaking wet.” 

“T am aware of that moist, unpleasant 
fact.” 

Since commiseration was out of the ques- 
tion, Barkman struggled to regain a tantaliz- 
ing urbanity. 

“You must roll up your trousers, Francis.” 

“That little performance has been taking 
place at intervals of ten seconds ever since 
I have been in the water. Still, to oblige 
you—” 

“They must be tied!” decisively. 

““Where’s a string?” 

“You surely have something in your 
pockets.” 

“T have”—investigating—“a bunch of 
keys, a jack-knife, three grains of parched 
coffee, a memorandum book—” 

“They must be tied.” 

“Perhaps you will lend me the apron- 
string to which I have been tethered all my 
married life.” 

Barkman’s good-humor now smacked of 
malignity. 

“What! would you actually ruin a new— 
and for such a crack-brained expedi—__ Stop, 
Mr. Turner!” 

In this imperious exclamation, Mrs. Bark- 
man assumed command of the party. Al- 
though knee-deep in the cold, running 
stream, gallantry left Turner no alternative. 

‘Not an inch shall we budge,” cried Mrs. 
Barkman, sitting rigidly erect with’ folded 
arms, “until Francis does as I tell him.” 

To release his friend from an embarrassing 
situation, Barkman quickly flirted a white 
handkerchief from his breast, and impulsive- 
ly tore it in two. The boat went on, and 
he hobbled after, hastily tying either moiety 
about either knee. Mrs. Barkman’s silence 
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was ominous. When she spoke again, her 
voice had gone down several rounds of the 
vocal ladder. 

“Francis, is that the handkerchief which 
I embroidered for you?” 

“The same, my angel.” 

The lady shook off Leila’s persuasive 
hand and burst into tears. 

“You said that my trousers must be tied!” 
raged her unfortunate husband. “I would 
to the devil women were all tongue-tied! 
Blast ’em, anyway !” 

Hysterical sobs. 

“ And now, madam,” with a roar, “‘ hence- 
forward I will do what I please how I 
please. A propos of these breeches—are 
you wearing them or am I? That is the 
question.” 

A crucial one, it would seem from the 
tone in which it was put. Turner had 
meanwhile been tugging on manfully; he 
now mildly interposed that they were through 
the “riffle,” and would soon be home. Not 
with soothing effect. Barkman had worked 
himself up into a towering passion. 

“Don’t mind my wife, Jack!” he shouted. 
“A man is a double-duplex-back-action-side- 
wheel idiot to pay the least attention to a 
woman’s whims.” 


Whereupon he signalized his instant and 


complete emancipation from such idiocy, by, 


crying out that he’d wet himself up to the 
armpits, if he chose, and wading into deeper 
water. Did he intend to carry. out his 
threat? Difference of opinion afterwards 
obtained upon that point. He always de- 
clared that he did so intend; and that he 
would then and there have drowned himself 
if Mrs. Barkmanhadnotscreamed. Leila, too, 
screamed. Turner promptly flung off his coat. 
He feared cramps; for Barkman suddenly 
disappeared from sight. ’ He had stepped 
into a lurking hole. The river placidly blot- 
ted out his bald, impetuous pate. The 
instant seemed like an age before it popped 
gleaming to the surface. A pair of lusty 
arms striking out for life reassured every- 
body. 

When Barkman dragged himself dripping 

into the boat, he was a thoroughly subjugat- 





ed mortal. Nothing was now to be thought 
of but to get him home as speedily as possi- 
ble. Nothing was said save in the way of terse 
suggestion from Turner, and plaining ejacu- 
lation from Mrs. Barkman. The jutting 
planks reached, Turner urged his friend 
to hurry on to hot drinks and dry clothing. 
So little urging was needed, that presently 
Leila and Turner were again alone by the 
river flowing somberly in the dying moon- 
light. With whirling hopes and fears, Leila 
waited while her companion secured the 
boat. Since Barkman’s immersion, Turner 
had said nothing that was not curt and busi- 
ness-like. 

He was silent—Leila fancied grimly so— 
as he went before her up the narrow, willow- 
fringed track. Nor in the gloomy garden 
did he turn or speak. At the foot of the 
steep bank whereon the cottage perches he 
held forth a courteous, helping hand. 

Reassured by this contact, “Don’t let 
Mr. and Mrs. Barkman’s quarrel vex you,” 
he ventured, timidly; “they have made it 
up before this.” 

Turner did not answer for some seconds. 
He went to hang the key in its place. Leila 
waited for him just within the gate, which he 
came to open; saying, with sarcastic harsh- 
ness, as she passed through: 

“T should have kept those two apart.” 

Leila hastened to apologize for Mrs. Bark- 
man. Turner cut her apologies short. 

“The trouble with the lady is that she is 
a thorough type of her sex.” 

“Being a woman myself, that shuts my 
mouth.” 

Leila’s meekness did not soften Turner, as 
she half hoped it might. 

“She tortured him into endangering his 
life,” he said. 

“Why need he have noticed a tired 
woman’s peevishness?” 

“Ay, that’s it. Children, lunatics, and 
nervous wives must be humored.” 

“Are weary husbands never peevish? 
Must they never be humored?” Leila tried 
to speak archly, but a dread foreboding 
weighed upon her spirits. 

They were now in the shadow of the 
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locusts. Turner was marching along at a 
good pace, his chin in air, his arms rigidly 
held at his sides. He seemed to disdain 
any reply to Leila’s questions. They were 
nearing home with relentless speed. The 
light of Mrs. Barkman’s window gleamed 
through the trees. Leila suddenly faltered 
into low, passionate pleading. 

“Tf I have displeased you, will you not 
forgive me?” 

“Miss?” queried Turner. Nothing could 
have been more crushing than this lack of 
comprehension, whether real or assumed. 

The gate. Turner’s hand clicked the 
latch with unsentimental promptitude. 

“Good night, Miss Underwood. 
by.” 

“Good by, sir,” smothering a dry sob. 
“Thanks for the boat-ride.” 

“Thanks for your company, Miss Under- 
wood.” 

He lifted his hat, and was going. 

Mrs.’ Barkman’s voice fell from a little 


Good 


balcony over the oleanders. 
“Come up-stairs and see how cozy Francis 


“Too late to-night,” stiffly. “I trust he 
will not suffer any serious consequences.” 

Leaning heavily against the gate, Leila 
heard Turner’s retreating footsteps. They 
died out. 

Mrs. Barkman’s voice again fell softly. 

“What ails him, Leila?” 

“Mr. Turner?” 

‘““Hasn’t he gone home angry? 
up and say good night to Francis.” 

Leila stood just outside the half-open 
chamber door. Barkman was snugly abed. 
A fiery potation had increased his natural 
loquacity. 

“Laura tells me that Jack went away 
cross,” he began. ‘Jove! how well I know 
that fellow!” 

He paused to chuckle with intense enjoy- 
ment. 

“He’s one among a million, is Jack. 
But you see—whew! how my head is 
steaming!—any exhibition of female con- 
trariety (and we know that Laura was as 


Do come 





contrary as contrary can be on the river) 
brings on one of his savage moods: When 
he’s in them—great Czsar’s ghost!—I do 
believe he’d rather bite a woman than be 
civil to her. He has a heart of gold. But 
ever since that flirt treated him so scandal- 
ously three years ago— Why, what do you 
think? She married another man while she 
was engaged to Jack, and returned Jack’s 
love-letters by her husband’s hand. Fancy 
what a fellow of Turner’s sensitive pride 
would suffer. He swears he will never 
marry; but I’ve had an object, by Jove, in 
showing him how well Laura and I get on 
together.” 

No hint of irony here, in guileless look or 
tone. 

“I’d have warned you of his peculiarities, 
Leila, but I knew that you were in no dan- 
ger of falling in love with him. Confound 
that creature! she spoiled one of the most 
genial natures in the world. Some of us” 
—trubbing his dimpled chin, and turning his 
dancing eyes upon his wife—“come to feel 
that being thrown overboard by first loves 
isn’t the worst thing that can happen. 
were my first love, Laura.” 

With Leila listening until she can no 
longer suppress the agony of her young soul, 
and then blindly groping her way to her 
room, to be alone with the anguish of dis- 
appointed hope, the Sotoyome evening 
ends. 

But there came a morning—not in Soto- 
yome—when the sun arose gloriously on her 
young life. ‘Turner could not forget her. 
He begged Mrs. Barkman to see Leila on 
his behalf. That good lady rapturously im- 
proved her opportunity. She triumphed 
over Leila’s mother, she brought the lovers 
together, she exulted over her husband. 

“You said that Jack wasn’t a marrying 
man.” 

Barkman’s retentive memory and glib 
tongue came to his aid. 

“Neither is he,” he replied; “Jack isn’t 
in the habit of marrying. He is going to 
make his first experiment in that line under 
my supervision. ” 


You 


Eve_tyn M. LupLumM 
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A SWEDISH SCHOLAR. 


Few scholars have eventful lives. For 
those who aspire to this distinguished title, 
the life programme is simple: school, uni- 
versity, travel, work to the end. Our hero 
followed the rule. He was of the middle 
class, and was born in 1783. His early 
home lay far from the centers of civilization, 
deep in the interior of Sweden, where the 
highway loses itself in the mountain path. 
“T thank God,” he wrote on one occasion, 
“‘for the best of parents. The memory of 
that happy spot, which was rendered sacred 
by their tender care, lies like a ray of sun- 
shine in my breast.” His earliest recollec- 
tions were from the years in which political 
Europe was shaken to its very foundations ; 
yet these recollections were of a childhood 
filled with Arcadian delights. The shock of 


the French Revolution was scarcely felt in 


his little corner of the world. “Yet the 
assassination of Gustavus III. came upon us 
like a thunder-bolt from a clear sky. I re- 
member it as though it were yesterday: how 
the terrible news reached us at table; how 
the first shock passed, and then came tears; 
how we crowded around our worthy father’s 
knee, weeping, and how his eyes and hands 
were lifted to heaven.” 

Erik Gustaf Geijer was the eldest of seven 
children. His father was a proprietor of 
smelting works in the region of Carlstad. 
His home was the common meeting-place 
for the youth of the neighborhood. Here in 
the long autumn evenings there was music 
and dancing, the tutor of the children acting 
as master of ceremonies. But they were not 
entirely given over to thoughtless joy. Asa 
mature and thoughtful man, Geijer wrote: 
“‘T have seen the world, and I look back 
with wonder on the genuine human culture 
of that rural circle.” Here he became famil- 
iar with the writings of Sweden’s best-known 
and most respected authors: Gyllenborg, 
Creutz, Oxenstjerna, Kellgren, and Leopold. 





From the school at Carlstad, in 1799, he 
entered Upsala University, where a new 
and broader world opened before him. But 
the contrast with his home was not agree- 
able. He longed for its free country life. 
He was restless as the caged but untamed 
denizen of the forest. Leaving the univer- 
sity for a time,*in 1803, he made application 
for the position of tutor in a gentleman’s 
family. His application was, however, re- 
jected, on the ground that an inquiry into 
his career at the university had shown him 
to be without stability. “This,” he writes, 
“was my first experience of what name and 
reputation mean. I thought myself marked 
for the whole world. My whole being was 
aroused to skake off this disgraceful notori- 
ety, by achieving a better name. I seized 
my pen, and wrote the ‘Eulogy on Sten 
Sture the Elder,’ in competition for the prize 
offered by the Swedish Academy for 1803.” 

In his Memoirs, he describes at length 
this his first literary venture. He had de- 
termined to be a competitor for the prize, 
but as yet did not know the subject that had 
been announced. He would likely find it 
in a newspaper, but only one copy came to 
the neighborhood, and this, after making the 
rounds, was kept at the house of the parish 
preacher. He found the announcement, 
and then turned to Dalin’s “History of 
Sweden,” an incomplete copy of which hap- 
pened to be in the house. This was his only 
source. Having mastered his material, he 
was confronted with the serious difficulty of 
getting it on paper. 


‘““My father was a strict economist with such 
things. I must confess that, secretly and without 
permission, I seized upon what I needed. I hid my 
booty in the empty case of an old clock which stood 
against the wall; thither also descended as it was 
written, sheet after sheet, the ‘Eulogy of Sten Sture.’ 
It was no easy matter to keep a secret in ‘a house 
where all were accustomed to know one another’s 
affairs. Nevertheless, I succeeded; and one beauti- 
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ful evening, with trembling hand and beating heart, 
I put my work, complete and copied, wrapped and 
sealed, for the last time into its dark hiding place, 
from which the next morning it was to go by post to 
the hights of Parnassus.” 


To avoid attracting attention, he mailed it 
at the post-office of the adjoining neighbor- 
hood. 

In the beginning of December, he re- 
ceived a letter informing him that the 
Swedish Academy had granted him its first 
prize. 

‘* With the open letter in my hand, I rushed into 
my parents’ room. They were greatly surprised, and 
speechless at first. My good mother pressed me to 


her heart, my brothers and sisters embraced me; all 
the friends of the family were jubilant.” 


Geijer was at this time twenty years of 
age; and thus was begun a career which was 
to lead him to an honored place in the 
Swedish Academy, and give him a name 
second to none in the literary annals of his 
country. 

In Stockholm, the following year, Geijer 
met Baron: Ramel, who had rejected his ap- 
plication for a position, and who had thus 
been the indirect cause of his first literary 
undertaking. Twenty years later, the youth 
“without stability” had grown to be the ripe 
scholar, and succeeded Ramel in the Swed- 
ish Academy. In 1804, also, while on a 
visit at his home, Geijer saw Esaias Tegnér 
for the first time. Here were brought to- 
gether two young men of whom their coun- 
trymen may justly be proud. The one was 
to gather up a bundle of the nation’s heroic 
traditions, and weave them into a poem of 
marked beauty and elegance; the other was 
to become the cool, the strong, the master- 
ful historian of his people. 

On July 14th, 1806, Geijer was graduated 
with the degree of Master of Arts, or with 
the degree now commonly called, in the 
European universities, Doctor of Philosophy. 
His thesis was De ingenio politico medi 
aevt. 

In writing to his sister, he warns her not to 
get “‘a too poetical idea of a doctor’s wreath 
and promotion. The laurel grows in the hot- 
house: Parnassus is made of good boards 





from the wood of the fir tree, and the muses 
wear wigs.” * ' 
Although Geijer was seven years a uni- 
versity student, still at his graduation he 
appeared far from his goal. He remained 
two years longer in Upsala, occupied princi- 
pally with philosophical and historical stud- 
ies. He had received the first academic 
degree, and had worn his crown of laurel, 
yet his life was unsatisfactory. But it was 
his inner life, and not his external circum- 
stances, with which he was dissatisfied. 


‘*There were no outward misfortunes over which 
I had tocomplain: I had, as it regarded my position, 
nothing to wish; nor had I to complain of unusually 
great embarrassments. I had passed through storms 
of passion, not without great dangers, but without 
shipwreck. But I remember well that which during 
the whole of this period was the object of my envy, 
a feeling not otherwise experienced. It was the lot 
of those who are endowed by nature with definite 
intellectual gifts; whose development, be these gifts 
great or small, proceeds in even order. For such, 
each day adds a little sum to the achievements of 
life; it is a peaceful, quiet acquisition, which in- 
creases at the same time with their inner gladness, 
and spreads gladness around them. 
wanting in all this. 
without self-confidence. 


I felt myself 
No one was ever so utterly 

The only power of which I 
was conscious was an unlimited power to receive, a 
boundless receptivity, but so entirely without inde- 
pendence, and at the same time without personality, 
that it often seemed to me as if a shadow might 
shove me aside and take my place. A German has 
written a romance about one who sought his lost 
shadow; I could write a true history of one who 
sought himself. A kind of pleasure in subordinating 
myself, a disposition to remain in the background 
rather than to crowd myself forward, has remained 
throughout life a relic of this feeling. If I possess 
any independence, it has been slowly and dearly ac- 
quired. 

‘* During the whole of this period I was entirely 
unproductive, and the favor of the muses was not to 
be thought of. The laurel crown which I had duly 
received at my graduation appeared to me a matter 
of grim irony. If I took my pen to write, all possi- 
ble manners and styles of writing appeared in con- 
fusion before me, as the result of my vast reading. 
When I consider the results of this reading, with 





* The promotion of Swedish university students to 
the academic degrees still holds a high place among the 
public ceremonies of the nation. It corresponds to our 
college commencement, but is vastly more elaborate, 
and one part of the ceremony consists in the coronation 
of the candidate, by the rector of the university, with a 
laurel wreath. 
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reference to what I have received in literature and 
art, I think especially of four authors who have ex- 
erted upon me a great and lasting influence—Rous- 
seau and Schiller, Shakspere and Goethe: the 
former during the earlier years of my student life, 
the latter during the later years; that is to say, till 
my death. Especially has the influence of the last 
named upon me been very great, and I can say with 
reason, that I have learned more of no one.” 


Thus Geijer wrote, late in life, regarding 
this period of his early mental struggles. In 
1808 he became an assistant in the public 
record office at Stockholm. While here he 
published a dissertation, under the title, 
De stilo historico apud Romanos, with the 
view of becoming docent in history at Upsala 
University. In the mean time he became 
the instructor of J. F. von Schinkel’s son. 
This position gave him the opportunity of 
foreign travel in the summer of 1809. The 
power of Napoleon at this time was at its 
hight, ,the continental system was rigidly 
enforced, and the only European country 
that was open to the Swedes was Eng- 
land. This was a fortunate circumstance 
for the intellectual development of Geijer. 
Had the way been open to the Continent, 
he would probably have been drawn thither 
by the attractions of the southern lands, and 
have fallen under the influence of their pur- 
poseless enthusiasms, or been mastered by 
the impractical, plodding spirit of the Ger- 
mans. What Geijer needed to enable him 
to find himself, to give positive direction to 
his wandering genius, to complete his intel- 
lectual growth, and make him a powerful 
and useful scholar, was contact with the 
solid, sober, practical common sense of the 
English people. 

On his way to England, he made a hasty 
visit to his home to take leave of his relatives 
and friends. One beautiful morning during 
this same journey, his Zarra was standing at 
the gate leading up to Odenstad, the resi- 
dence of Knut Knutsson Lilljebjorn. — Lillje- 
bjorn’s family had long stood in relations of 
intimate friendship with the Geijers ; hence 
our hero felt the need of no introduction or 
long preliminaries to the main business in 
hand. Meeting Lilljebjorn before the 
house, he at once stated his request for the 





hand of his younger daughter. The father, 
taken by surprise, and not a little embarrass- 
ed, attempted to dissuade the young man 
from his purpose, by referring to the fact 
that he had no means, and no prospects of 
being able to support a wife. But,” he 
continued, “‘go into the yard yonder, and 
ask the girl herself. I will not stand in the 
way.” Asa general rule, time is necessary 
to the accomplishment of important events; 
but there are exceptions, and this was one 
of the exceptions. In the twinkling of an 
eye, Geijer was engaged to be married. He 
received the blessing of his father-in-law, 
tore himself from the arms of his Julia, and 
went on his way rejoicing. 

He remained a year in England, and 
a partial record of the impressions made on 
him by the life of the English people has 
been preserved to us in the published selec- 
tions from his letters and diary. During his 
absence he was called to the position of 
docent in Upsala University. He writes: 

‘*In September, 1810, in Stockholm, my eyes fell 
upon the Swedish Academy’s prize question for the 
year—‘ On the influence of the imagination in edu- 
cation.’ I wrote the answer in a friend’s room, 
within two weeks, and with so few changes that the 
original draft itself (which there was not time to 
copy) could be handed into the Academy, which re- 
warded my attempt with its first prize. Strange to 
say, I have never re-read this work. But if it pos- 
sesses somewhat of that mental tone in which it was 
written, it must give evidence of a power that was 
beginning to recognize itself.” 


From the moment his Wanderjahre were 
ended, Geijer was an independent power in 


the intellectual life of his people. He saw 
the degradation of the national literature, 
through the long domination of French 
models, and the affectations of French taste. 
He gathered a few of his friends, and organ- 
ized the “Gothic Society,” whose aim was 
to present opposition to the prevailing liter- 
ary taste, and to give a new direction to 
literary production. He proposed the pub- 
lication of a periodical, and wrote the first 
number. It was called /duna. In it he 
inserted some of his earliest poems, promi- 
ment among which were “The Viking,” 
‘The Last Minstrel,” and “The Last War- 
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rior.” Geijer’s aim, in this brief period of 
his poetic activity, was to call. back the 
minds of his countrymen from the feeble 
formalism of France, and to induce them to 
draw inspiration from the strong, heroic 
souls of their ancestors. These early poems, 
therefore, present the most favorable side, 
the grand features, of pagan life in the 
North, and breathe, moreover, a mild con- 
tempt for the gentle, non-resisting spirit of 
Christianity. They glorify the honest, open, 
manly daring of the vikings and warriors. 
The poem entitled “The Last Warrior” 
may furnish an illustration. The following 
translation is made to preserve the original 
form, as well as could be done by one who 
is not a verse-maker: 
The lightning glimmers out in the night; 
The warrior sits all alone on the hight, 
The powerful sword by his side. 
A new age comes, and his times pass away; 
His vigor is broken, his locks they are gray: 
Why should he here longer abide? 
He boldly looks from the mountain steep 
Down into the plunging torrents deep; 
With longing his blood is aglow. 
And ghosts seem standing on top of the wave; 
The deep cries out, arousing the brave: 
Hail him, who to Odin can go! 


From distant cloister the bells sent a clang; 

The warrior shuddered;—the deep it then sang 
A song that made him rejoice. 

It told him of hope and war-deeds proud. 

The song come to end, while thunder rolled loud. 
He rose, and with his rough voice: 


Still they are living, 
The gods primeval, 

And Thor with wagon 
Thunders still forward— 
Sovereign eternal; 
Although no offering 

To him is lighted 

By earthly children. 


And thou, Odin, 
Asa-chieftain, 

Gone, then, art thou! 
Still in thy lifetime 

No one was able 

E’er to o’ercome thee; 
And when the Dark One 
Wished to subdue thee, 
Drew’st thou manly 
Out thy good saber, 
And plunged it deeply 
Down in life’s fountains, 





So that the spirit, 

Daring and happy, 

With the blood streaming, 
Flew up to heaven. 


Vet, thou livest; 

And many thousand 
Warriors, whom thou, 
Valfather, chosest 

On battlefield reeking, 
Are gathered around thee 
And within thy 

Gilded mansion 

Gladly guesting. 


There they clothe themselves 
Every morning 

In glittering steel; 

To wrestle and fight 
Within Odin’s court 

Is pastime for them. 
And then thy ride home 
To loaded board. 
Amazons pour 

The foaming mead; 

The poet takes up 

The powerful song. 

Of former events, 
Heroic exploits, 

Sings the skald;—and the brave 
Listen with joy 

And strike in applause 
On the hard shield, 

So that it echoes 
Through the eternal 
Kingdoms of night. 


See, O ye gods! 

I am too aged 

For the new doctrine 
Of the white Christus— 
Will not to heaven, 
Where other gods are 
And Saint Peter, 

All whom I know not. 


Baptized am I 

In the red blood 

Of slain opponents, 

And I despise 

Being hallowed with water. 


Gone before me, 

All my companions ! 

All are gone hence. 

I am alone; 

And the last one, 

Ay, the last one, 

Only remaining 

Of all my comrades 

Will no more 

With me, cherish friendship. 
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See, O ye gods! 

This powerful sword; 
Heavy it is 

In hands of the old man. 
Ye know that I have not 
Much regarded 

Blood or my life. 

Hence, then, that warrior 
Basely should die 

On the soft bed, 
Whither they come, 
The somber men 

In monkish cloaks, 

And with great noise 
Lay down the corpse 

In the low earth, 

Where no high mound 
Nor lofty stone 

Shall stand on his dust, 
That they may see it, 
Those who come after, 
And the wanderer say: 
There’s resting he 

Of the ancient days. 


Therefore, Valfather, 
Take me to thee !— 
In Valhalla 

There still stands 
Empty a room 

For the latest warrior. 


The lightning glimmers out in the night; 
The warrior sits all alone on the hight, 
His powerful sword by his side. 
A new age comes, and his times pass away; 
His vigor is broken, his locks they are gray; 
Why should he here longer abide? 


He boldly looks from the mountain steep 
Down into the plunging torrents deep; 

With longing his blood is aglow. 
Exhorting voices seem to come from the deep, 
He leaps from the cliff o’er the precipice steep— 

Blest he, who to Odin can go! 


In collecting and editing the popular 
songs of Sweden, Geijer showed the same 
literary purpose as that manifest in his 


poetry. In this work, he was aided by A. 
A. Afzelius; and the four volumes of 
Svenska Folk-Visor fran Forntiden, which 
they published from 1814 to 1816, called 
attention to the wealth of poetic traditions 
in the country. English translations of a 
few of these are accessible in Longfellow’s 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

In 1817, Professor Fant died, and his 
death opened the way to Geijer’s promotion. 





He became professor of history in Upsala 
University. The preceding six or seven 
years, during which he occupied the subordi- 
nate position of docent, were not without their 
anxiety for the future. He was a young 
man, with the aspirations of robust youth. 
He was engaged to be married, but had no 
income that warranted him in increasing his 
obligations. One after another the years 
went by, bringing him apparently no near- 
er the goal of his hopes. He felt, as it re- 
garded his social life, that he was simply 
wandering aimlessly over the rubbish heaps 
outside of the walls of Paradise. 

With his elevation to the professor's 
chair, Geijer attained a position in which, 
as he confessed, he was willing to live and 
die. This change in his external circum- 
stances introduced a new phase of his liter- 
ary activity. He turned away from poetry 
and esthetics, and entered earnestly upon 
the great work of his life, as a student, a 
teacher, and a writer of history. His lec- 
ture room was now crowded with attentive 
listeners. He attracted not only students, 
but also men and women from the commu- 
nity @utside of the university. They were 
charmed and led on by his eloquence and 
enthusiasm, for he brought to the academic 
platform that power of speech which gave 
him rank among the first orators of his 
country. He was no mere annalist. His 
genius flashed its clear light into the darkest 
recesses of the past, and the dead and for- 
gotten forms stood forth in the minds of his 
hearers once more instinct with life. Later 
on, when his health began to fail, when he 
saw approaching the sad end of a scholar 
who has spent the vigorous years of his life 
for a bare sustenance, and when his mind 
became more absorbed in his researches, 
his hearers fell off somewhat in numbers; 
but to the end of his academic career he 
exerted through his teaching an immeasur- 
able influence. And through successive 
generations of students he remained one of 
the chief objects of their respect and affec- 
tion. 

It was during this period that he produced 
the two works by which he is most widely 
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known, Svea Rikes Hafder and Sverska 
Folkets Historia. The former of these 
works is a history of Sweden, planned ona 
grand scale. Only the first volume was 
published, and this is scarcely more than an 
introduction to the great work contemplated. 
It deals with the geography of Sweden, the 
sources of our earliest knowledge of Scandi- 
navia, the runes, the Icelanders, Norse 
mythology, and the Sagas. It bears evi- 
dence of profound and unwearied research, 
and the vast accumulations of material are 
molded into an agreeable form by the 
strong, poetic mind of the author. Geijer 
was called from this first great work to 
undertake the second. This is a history of 
Sweden, written for that collection of 
national histories published by Heeren and 
Ukert in German. Like the first, 1t was 
never completed. The third and last vol- 
ume closes with the abdication of Queen 
Christina. The fame of Geijer as a writer, 
outside of Sweden, rests mainly on this 
work. It has been translated into several 
and furnishes still the best 
account of early Swedish history accessible 
to the English reader. 

Through his careful and long-continued 
historical researches, added to the burden 
of his other labors, Geijer had so seriously 
impaired his health, that in the beginning of 
1825 his friends demanded for him a cessa- 
tion of work, and the recreation of foreign 
travel. Having superintended the publica- 
tion of the first part of Svea Rikes Hafder, 
he left Sweden in June of this year. His 
journey did not extend beyond Denmark 
and Germany, but it is described with con- 
siderable detail in his letters written at this 
time, which form an unusually interesting 
bit of the literature of travel. One of their 
most striking features is the clearness with 
which, in a few words, he sketched the 
scholars, philosophers, and men of letters 
whom he met. Among these were many 
whom a cultivated and thoughtful man must 
have found it agreeable to know. The list 
of them includes such names as Tegnér, 
Grundtvig, Oehlenschleger, Ernst Mauretz 


Arndt, Niebuhr, Schlosser, Jean Paul, Schell- 
VoL, V—13. 


languages, 





ing, Tieck, Schleiermacher, and Hegel. 
Geijer on this journey is no longer the un- 
decided youth without name or position who 
visited England in 1809. He has won by 
his attainments a position, and made for 
himself a name, which entitle him to asso- 
ciation with the choicest spirits of the 
world. 

After this journey, there remained for him 
twenty years more of work. ‘Towards the 
close of his life, he was relieved of the labor 
of instructing at the University, in order 
that he might devote himself exclusively to 
his historical investigations. At the same 
time he removed from Upsala to Stockholm, 
that he might have more convenient access 
to the national archives. Though his mind 
still retained all the clearness and elasticity of 
his earlier years, his bodily powers were brok- 
en, and his frame tottered to its fall. The 
larger part of a scholar’s lifetime is spent in 
bringing his mind into the condition of its 
most efficient activity, and when this exalted 
point is reached, the physical powers, like 
the rotten foundation of a splendid super- 
structure, crumble in decay, and the whole 
falls in irretrievable ruin. ‘This is the 
tragedy of the scholar’s life. Geijer died 
April 23rd, 1847. 

At the death of a thoughtful man, the 
question as to his religious convictions rises 
involuntarily in the mind. That Geijer had 
a lasting interest in the great question of 
religion, is evidenced by the numerous essays 
bearing on this subject scattered through 
the thirteen volumes of his collected writings. 
We are fortunate, moreover, in possessing 
his own statement of his position in this 
matter. It was written in a letter to a friend 
four years before his death. 

**T am neither a church Christian, nor even a Bi- 
ble Christian, although so much of a Christian that I 
can find edification both in the church and in the 
Bible. In short, I am a Christian on my own ac- 
count; thousands are in this condition—in fact, all who 
are not able to be satisfied with a faith on mere 
authority, and who are compelled to construct a reli- 
gion of their own from their own experience and 
reflection. This individual element, now the only 
living element in religion, so split up as it may seem, 
still points everywhere to a common end, to a funda- 
mental unity for human belief, which becomes con- 
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tinually clearer under the intricate combination of all 
human affairs in civilized society, and through the 
multitude of social interests and aims. Man, hu- 
manity, is all the same being; we live, we may will it 
or not, only in and through one another: the individual 
in the whole, the whole again in the individual. It 
is only through this connection of all with all that we 
exist for one another; for only like knows like. It 
is also true that we should not be able to know God 
if he were not in some respects like us. That ray of 
his being which we all bear within us is a reflection 
of that typical, eternal, ideal man—man as he is in 
God. The voice of this original being comes to us 
in the law of conscience. But the more unselfishly, 
the more uprightly, the more devotedly, we follow 
‘this law, the more clearly does it point, not merely 
to a law-giver, but also to a friend, helper, redeemer, 
who bears our burdens, strengthens, purifies, and 
supports us in our struggles. He is not in the church, 
he is not in the book, not in the Bible, if he is not in 
our breast. And he is there.” 


This confidence in that voice which comes 
to us in the law of conscience finds expres- 
sion also in the last lines of one of Geijer’s 
songs, called “ Min Politik”: 





‘* Hvad i hjertat talar stilla, 
Jag vill lyssna till och gilla; 
Och om man pa det radet hor, 
Det gar till slut dock som det bor.” 


Turning to these songs, one is reminded 
that much of Geijer’s poetry was set to music 
of his own composing, and thus obtained a 
wide popularity. His enthusiastic love of 
music remained throughout life a never-flag- 
ging passion. As a composer, he had con- 
siderable facility; and at the piano, he always 
found recreation or refuge from knotty prob- 
lems that would not be solved. In one of 
his letters from Germany he says: “ Coming 
home in the evening, I found in my room 
the first piano I have touched since I left 
Upsala. I was thirsty for music, and (I am 
ashamed to say it) wept over my own melo- 
dies.” In spite of his practical and prosaic 
labors, and the increasing prominence which 
hard social questions assumed in his mind, 
in his sentiments Geijer never grew old. 

BERNARD MOsEs. 
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THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH 
THE ACTION OF WorMS. By Charles Darwin. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1882. San 
Francisco: Jas. T. White & Co. 


The last contribution to natural science comes to 
us from that indefatigable worker, Charles Darwin, 
and is of much more vital importance to humanity, 
in relation to sanitary precautions in connection with 
epidemic diseases resulting from burials of both ani- 
mals and man, than would appear from the perusal 
of this exquisite scientific treatise on the habits of 
worms. It is confirmatory of the results of the 
scientific investigations of the cause of epidemic dis- 
eases visiting animal and man, published from time 
to time, in 1880, by that great benefactor of humani- 
ty, Pasteur, of France. 

All contagious or epidemic diseases are the prod- 
uct of living germs, which are the parents of each dis- 
tinct disease—a contagium vivum, as it is termed. 

The relations of diseases infecting man and ani- 
mals are now known to be closer than was even sus- 
pected. Such as cow-pox and small-pox—malignant 
pustules—boils such as affect wool-sorters, are known 
to be a modification of splenic fever, communicated 
by the wool of infected sheep. Conclusions such as 
these are universally accepted by the scientific medi- 





cal world, as witnessed by the congress in London 
of the leading medical men of civilization. 

Pasteur’s attention having been called to the terri- 
ble ravages of splenic fever (anthrax) raging among 
cattle in parts of France, in 1878, he took up the 
subject, and, as usual, was fundamental, and sought 
the cause as well as the agents. He examined the 
ground over the graves of cattle that had died of that 
disease the year previous, and found unquestioned 
germs of splenic fever. He then caused to be buried, 
six feet deep, three cows that had died of anthrax, 
fenced in the plot, and dug a trench around it. At 
intervals of some months, cylindrical particles of 
loose soil, the earth ejections of the worms on the 
surface of the grass, were examined, and in every in- 
stance the presence of thousands of germs of the dis- 
ease was established, while beyond the ditch none 
were found. Further investigation and practical 
tests proved beyond doubt that the earth-worm was 
the messenger that conveyed the spores from the 
depths of the earth to the surface. Burial places are 
conservatories of epidemic diseases. 

Mr. Darwin now informs us that there are about 
eight known species of worms, two of which rarely 
burrow in the ground, and one species which inhabits 
very wet places, and even lives under water. They 
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are destitute of eyes, but by experiments it was 
found that they were affected by light. The suppo- 
sition is, ‘‘that the light passes through their skins, 
and excites their cerebral ganglia; . . . . their sensi- 
tiveness to light enables them to distinguish between 
night and day.” They are ‘‘nocturnal in their hab- 
its, and at night may be seen crawling about in great 
numbers. . . . . They do not possess any sense of 
hearing, and possess but very feeble powers of smell. 
. . «+ The sense of feeling is well developed.” 
They are sensitive to temperature; they do not come 
out of their burrows during frost. ‘‘They exhibit 
some degree of intelligence, from the way they draw 
into their burrows withered leaves by their tips, as a 
more convenient way of drawing them into their nar- 
row burrows. When the leaves of three species of 
foreign pine consisted of two needles of considerable 
length, united to a common base, it was by the base 
they were invariably drawn in. Again: when the 
leaves were narrower at the base than at the tip, six- 
ty-six per cent. had been drawn in by the base, or 
foot-stalk, and thirty-four per cent. by the tip.” The 
worms judged how best to draw the withered leaves 
of a foreign plant, lying exposed, into burrows; not- 
withstanding that ‘‘they had to depart from their 


usual habit of avoiding the foot-stalk.” Instinct 


could not very well be ‘‘developed in reference to 
objects such as the leaves or petioles of foreign plants, 
wholly unknown to the progenitors of the worms, 


which act in the described manuer.” Their actions 
are not ‘‘so unvarying or inevitable as are most true 
instincts. . . . . The skill shown by these worms is 
noteworthy; and is the more remarkable, as the 
Scotch pine is not a native of this district.” It is 
‘‘surprising that they should apparently exhibit some 
degree of intelligence, instead of mere blind instinc- 
tive impulse, in their manner of plugging up the 
mouths of their burrows. They act in nearly the 
same manner ‘‘as would a man who had to close a 
cylindrical tube with different kinds of leaves, peti- 
oles, triangles of paper, etc.” 

They are omniverous, and feed on half-decayed 
leaves of all kinds, except a few tough ones. They 
also swallow a large amount of earth, and extract 
such digestible matter as it may contain. 

The most remarkable and powerful organs are the 
gizzards. ‘‘ These are lined with so thick a chitinous 
membrane” that they are spoken of as ‘‘ veritable 
armatures.” ‘* The gizzard is surrounded by power- 
ful transverse muscles, which are about ten times as 
thick as the longitudinal ones, and were seen con- 
tracting energetically. One genus has two distinct 
gizzards.” In another, ‘‘ the second gizzard consists 
of four pouches, one succeeding the other, so that it 
almost may be said to have five gizzards.” They 
“‘swallow stones to aid in the trituration of their 
food, so it appears to be with terricolous worms. 
The gizzards of thirty-eight of our common worms 
were opened, and in twenty-five of them small stones 
or grains of sand, together with hard calcarous con- 





cretions formed within the anterior calciferous glands, 
were found. Beads of glass, fragments of brick, 
and hard tiles were scattered over the surface of the 
earth pots in which worms were kept, and very many 
of these deads and fragments were found in the worm 
castings, intestines, and gizzards; ... . this is to 
aid their gizzards in grinding the earth which they 
so largely consume.” 

As to sex: ‘*‘ The two sexes are united in the same 
individual, but two individuals pair together.” 

The habitat of the worm is the world over—the 
most isolated islands, Iceland, and the antarctic 
regions. ‘* How they reach isolated islands is at 
present quite unknown. They are easily killed by salt 
water.” It cannot be through the action of birds, 
in transporting the germs or the worms. For instance, 
‘**Kerguland is not mow/(?) inhabited by any land 
birds,” yet worms are found there. Query: May it 
not be through floating logs, or wrecks of vessels? 
Logs are often found floating in fresh water, with 
earth and worms in the decayed heart of the log. 

They live usually near the surface of the ground, 
but burrow very deeply according to climate. In 
very dry seasons and cold climates, they burrow 
from seven to eight feet; to the moisture, in dry sea- 
sons; and below the frost depth, in very cold climates. 
In England, worms were found at a depth of six and 
a half feet, at Silchester, Hampshire County. Sev- 
eral burrows were found terminating in a chamber at 
a depth of seven and eight feet from the surface. In 
Germany, they are found at depths—according to lo- 
cation—ranging from three to eight feet. 

The natural cultivation of the soil goes on year 
after year by these active workers. In forests, the 
cultivation of the soil may be seen by removing the 
fallen leaves, when it is found that the surface is 
covered by the castings. Thus the earth, from three 
to seven feet, passes through their bodies in a very 
few years. Thus we have an enrichment of the soil 
by animal mold, and thereby chemical decomposi- 
tion of vegetable mold. A low calculation of the 
number of worms to the acre amounts to about fifty 
thousand. 

The castings were weighed. In England, the aver- 
age was found to be 4 Ibs. 34% oz. per square yard; 
near Nice, in France, 5 lbs. 3% oz. per square yard— 
per annum, or from 14.53 to 18.12 tons per acre, per 
annum, in England, forming a layer of from one and 
a half to two inches in ten years. 

The apparent sinking of bodies on the surface of 
ground is thus accounted for by the worms’ work. 
The action of worms protects and preserves, for indef- 
inite periods, objects not liable to decay, by burying 
them beneath their castings. At Abinger, Surry, in 
1876, in digging to a depth of two to two and a half 
feet in an old farm-yard and fields adjoining, were 
discovered old walls of Roman villas, fragments of 
pottery, and coins of Roman emperors, dating from 
133-361 to 375, A.D. Mr. Darwin was present, and 
examined the trenches. 
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So at Brading, Isle of Wight, a Roman villa was 
discovered in 1880, and eighteen chambers cleared. 
A coin dated 337, A. D., was found. 

At Silchester, Hampshire, the ruins of a Roman 
town have been better preserved than any other of 
the kind in England. A wall was traced fifteen to 
eighteen feet in hight, a mile and a half in compass, 
surrounding about one hundred acres of cultivated 
land. ‘‘In very dry weather, the wall could be 
traced by the appearance of the crops.” 

In one of the chambers, ‘‘evidence of two fires, 
separated by an interval of time, during which the 
six inches of mortar and concrete, with broken tiles,” 
was accumulated. Under one of the layers of char- 
red wood, a bronze eagle was found. An excavation 
made in the middle of the town showed the accumu- 
lation of worm-mold had a depth of twenty inches. 
In the middle of one of the walls, in the mortar, 
burrows were found, showing the great muscular 
power of the worms. One of the walls was found 
undermined at a depth of seven feet. Hence the 
subsiding of stone or brick walls. 

Worms prepare the ground, and sift it, ‘‘like a 
gardener who prepares fine soil for his choicest plants.” 
They add to the richness of the soil, by the introduc- 
tion of vegetable matter into their burrows. ‘‘ This 
earth forms the dark-colored, rich humus which al- 
most everywhere covers the surface of the land.” 

The burrows which penetrate the ground five or 
six feet aid in its drainage, and allow the air to pene- 
trate the ground, and assist the downward passage 
of the roots of trees, moistened by the humus of the 
lining of the burrows. And this accounts for the 
sprouting of seeds that have lain dormant, in turn- 
ing up earth at great depths. 

In the future, the geologist will have to take some 
note of the action of worms, as it presents certain 
facts which cannot be entirely ignored. Among 
many others may be mentioned the aid rendered in 
the decomposition of rocks by the humus acids, as 
well as the direct mechanical action on the smaller 
particles, by the continual exposure of new surfaces 
to the action of carbonic acid. 

In the language of Mr. Darwin, ‘“‘It may be 
doubted whether there are many other animals which 
have played so important a part in the history of the 
world as have these lowly creatures.” 


SuicipDE: An Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. 
By Henry Morselli. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1882. For sale in San Francisco by Jas. 
T. White & Co. 


Volume thirty-six of the International Scientific 
Series bears the title of ‘‘Suicide.” The literature 
of this subject is meager. And most. of that which 
has been heretofore written on the subject is of a 
metaphysical and speculative character, and, so far 
as any practical results are concerned, is compara- 
tively valueless. It is within a relatively recent 








period that this strange phenomenon of voluntary 
self-destruction has been studied with a scientific 
spirit and according to scientific methods. Since 
this has been done, the subject no longer remains a 
question of curious learning; but it has taken its 
place among the interesting and important sociologi- 
cal questions of the day. 

The metaphysician considered suicide in its indi- 
vidual aspect alone, and gave to it the ‘‘ character of 
liberty and spontaneity.” The scientist, on the 
other hand, shows us, as the result of his statistical 
researches, that the true way to study the subject is 
‘funder the more generic aspect of a tendency cer- 
tainly hurtful, but one connected with the natural de- 
velopment of society.” 

The work before us treats the subject in a truly 
scientific manner; and is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the useful literature on the subject. The 
work is divided into two parts. Part First is devoted 
to a careful analysis of an extensive collection of 
facts, arranged in a number of valuable tables. Part 
Second is synthetical, and treats generally of the 
‘*Nature and Therapeutics of Suicide.” 

The value of the work is due chiefly to the statis- 
tics which it contains, and their arrangement into 
convenient tabular form. Of these tables, there are 
more than one hundred, the more important of which 
are designated by numbers, from one to forty-nine. 
Appended to the work are four colored maps, show- 
ing to the eye, at a glance, the relative intensity of 
suicide in the different countries of Europe, and in 
the different sections of the same country. 

Statistical works are usually dry, dull, and uninter- 
esting to the general reader; but in this work the 
author has discussed his subject in a manner so sug- 
gestive and scholarly as to make the book enter- 
taining as well as highly instructive. And if in some 
instances the author’s generalizations may seem to 
be too broad, they can always be corrected, modified, 
and limited to suit the better judgment of the read- 
er, as the data from which the generalizations have 
been made are always at hand. And we may re- 
mark, that the author by no means dogmatically as- 
serts, but on the contrary always cautiously suggests, 
his conclusions. 

In Chapter I., the author discusses the z#crease and 
regularity of suicide in civilized countries, and 
reaches the conclusion, which he announces as a pos- 
sible law, that ‘‘in the aggregate of the civilized 
states of Europe and America, the frequency of sui- 
cide shows a growing and uniform increase; so that, 
generally, voluntary death since the beginning of the 
century has increased, and goes on increasing more 
rapidly than the geometrical augmentation of the 
population and of the general mortality.” 

Chapter II. treats of the influence upon the suici- 
dal tendency of climate, telluric conditions, seasons 
and months, meteorological changes and lunar 
phases, etc. And the facts therein collated seem to 
justify the conclusions, that the area of the greatest 
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frequency of suicide is confined, generally speaking, 
to the temperate zone, depending for its boundaries 
more or less upon the isothermal lines, and that the 
frequency of suicide takes a decreasing ratio north- 
wardly and southwardly from this area; that suicides 
are more frequent in valleys than in mountainous 
regions, and in the valleys of great rivers rather than 
in excessively low or marshy countries; and in the 
transitional periods from spring to summer and sum- 
mer to autumn, rather than during any particular 
season. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is 
comprised in Chapter IV., wherein are discussed 
social influences, such as civilization, religion, forms 
of worship and creeds, culture and instruction, pub- 
lic morality, general economical conditions; also po- 
litical and psychological conditions, density of popu- 
lation, urban and rural life, etc. 

In countries of mixed religions, the inclination to- 
ward suicide seems to diminish in direct ratio to the 
predominance of catholicism. 
measure explained, however, by the other fact, that 
‘those countries which possess a higher standard of 
general culture furnish the largest contingent of vol- 
untary deaths.” 

The increase of education in some countries seems 
to go pari passu with that of madness, and also of 
suicide. Indeed, as the author reminds us, Brouc 
asserted, many years ago, that ‘‘it was possible to 


deduce the average of voluntary deaths, in a given 
country, from the number of pupils in the public 


’ 


schools.’ 

Suicide is shown, also, to maintain a more or less 
regular relationship to the general economical well- 
being of a people, and, as might be expected, is more 
frequent in the condensed centers of population than 
amongst the more scattered inhabitants of the country. 

Suicide seems clearly to be a consequence of the 
struggle for life, in which the fittest survive. What- 
ever tends to intensify this struggle for existence 
tends, also, to increase the frequency of suicide. 

The fundamental motive in the individual for this 
strange act, so contrary to the prevailing instincts 
of humanity, we think is to be found in a morbid 
egoism, an overweening, though frequently lurking, 
selfishness. 

The author concludes, and we think correctly, that 
the cure for suicide is entirely preventive, and may 
be contained in the one precept: ‘*To develop in 
man the power of well-ordering sentiments and ideas 
by which to reach a certain aim in life; in short, to 
give force and energy to the moral character.” 

The English edition before us is a revision and 
condensation of the original Italian edition. 


Poems. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. For sale in San 
Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & Co, 


The pages of this volume are successive swells of 
harmonious sound, All the verbal graces, liquid, 


This may be in large | 





lapsing, tripping, dancing, long-flowing, echoing, 
are here. From first to last, the book is‘a delicate 
symphony of interwoven and concording tones. All 
its words seem to be in fit relation with each other 
and the singer’s wish and the reader’s ear. 

Much, but not so much, can fairly be said of its 
fulfillment of the higher requisites of poetry. No- 
where does the author jostle the reader’s sense. 
Everywhere she pleases it, and sometimes stimulates 
it. You find many beauties, and notHfing which you 
can consent to call faults. But while you see all 
that you have a right to expect from one not yet 
named in the hierarchy of poets, you do not find all 
that could be hoped for from such a mistress of sweet 
words. You may have read the book while the dry 
north wind rasped loudly outside the library, or 
while the steady rain drenched the roof. But when 
you shut the volume, you have the same feeling, 
neither more nor less, which you had the last time 
you lay an hour under a murmuring tree in a warm 
valley, and received guests from the quick sunshine 
and the flowing air. What you carry away is only 
the impression of a pleasure, and not that defined 
image which can recreate pleasure in the thoughts 
hereafter. 


A Happy Boy. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Trans- 
lated from the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. For 
sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


We are told in the translator’s note prefixed to 
‘*A Happy Boy,” that the tale is very popular through- 
out Scandinavia. It is certainly much to the credit 
of the reading public of Scandinavia that anything 
so quiet, simple, and so naively, innocently good 
should be a favorite story. It is hard, if not impossi- 
ble, to think of anything similar to it in our own lit- 
erature, except in children’s books. One can easily 
imagine, however, that such people as are described in 
‘* A Happy Boy” would find it quite a thrilling story; 
and a nation of such docile, well-intentioned peasan- 
try promises well, in spite of narrowness and conser- 
vatism. A village in which the schoolmaster watches 
the love-affairs, receives the confidences, reproves the 
sins, and invests the money of the flock; in which 
the first great ambition of a youth’s life is to pass 
brilliantly an examination for confirmation, for which 
he ‘“‘crams” for a year beforehand, and on which 
ranks are given; while the greatest temptation of the 
hero’s life is to pass this same examination and his 
subsequent course at an agricultural school, with a 
mind full of the determination to ‘‘spite,” by his 
success, an older and wealthier rival for the affections 
of his little sweetheart. Such is the background on 
which the sweet-natured, hopeful, ardent boy lives 
out his simple drama of love and work. The affec- 
tionate good sense of his parents; the pretty Marit, 
always so much more loyal than she seems; the 
goodness and shrewdness of the schoolmaster; the 
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boy’s own industry, perseverance, and docility—all 
make the tale quite idyllic. We recall few things 
more natural and pretty than the little transaction of 
the goat: Oyvind’s penitence when he has sold it for 
a twisted bun”; his mother’s only reproof of the irreg- 
ular transaction, ‘‘What do you imagine the little 
goat thinks of you now, since you were willing to 
sell it for a twisted bun?” his penitence, and the 
extortionate little Marit’s restoration of the goat; nor 
than the two fhaking acquaintance the first day at 
school. It is in thus entering into the child-nature 
that the tale is most attractive; and all the characters 
remain in some sense children to the end. Pretti- 
ness, however, is by no means the only attribute of 
these childlike peasants; it must be confessed, that 
they kiss and cuff in a way which one is accustomed 
to believe the prerogative of a class much inferior to 
them in sound respectability; they try to draw into 
their laps the maiden they have just danced with on 
slight acquaintance; and Oyvind and Marit, as be- 
trothed lovers, indulge in a constant intercharge of 
like romping. A quaint life, altogether, which im- 
presses our precocious grown-up-hood as something 
very alien and hard to conceive. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1882. For sale in San Francisco by A. 
L. Bancroft & Co. 


This is a collection of short essays by a well-known 
advocate of the modern efforts to improve the social 
condition of women. The book is at all events 





harmless, and may prove useful. As a contribution 
to social science, such rambling discussion has no 
value; but whoever is given to sneering at the hon- 
est efforts of women to make themselves better mem- 
bers of society may possibly be reformed when he 
sees how effectively a vigorous writer like Mr. Hig- 
ginson can sneer at him. But when the time of 
sneering and of counter-sneering is done; when the 
crusty old bachelor and the ardent reformer, the 
tyrannical husband and the discontented wife, the 
old-fashioned preacher about woman’s sphere and 
the new-fangled social science sister—when all these 
advocates of ‘‘common-sense” have done their 
wrangling work, we shall know that we are just at 
the outset of our real task. We shall then begin to 
study the needs and the nature of our fellow-beings 
in a scientific and not in a quarrelsome spirit. 
Meanwhile, let the reformers have their day. 

In this book, then, Mr. Higginson seeks to show 
that a woman is, in the long run, as strong as a man; 
that many husbands are unkind to their wives; that 
our grandmothers were, on the whole, no stronger 
than their granddaughters; that Buckle goes deeper 
than Darwin in the understanding of women’s nature 
and powers; that women have not all the rights they 
need; and many similar propositions. He also 
gives advice to women about public speaking, about 
authorship, about self-support, about the training of 
daughters, about education abroad, about medical 
education, and about numerous other important 
matters. The bill of fare is large and enticing. 
Let those that are pleased with the sort of cookery 
eat and be filled. 





OU TCROPPINGS. 


DIPS AND SPURS BY LOCK MELONE., 


A FUNERAL. 


Years ago, there was a little town in Nevada Coun- 
ty, California, called Bill Williamsburg. The busi- 
ness of the place was mining. It was named for Bill 
Williams, one of the first men who slung a pick in 
that vicinity. The town was a temporary affair. 
So was Babylon. Neither now exists. The haughty 
inhabitants of Babylon, once peerless, have returned 
to their original dust. Just common, unwashed, 
fine-cut dirt, like you find in the middle of the road 
at midday in the center of the summer. The whirl- 
wind, which lifts the circling columns of dust, tosses 
their undistinguishable remains in mid air. It is sad. 
But we can’t help it. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth. And the inhabitants of Bill Williamsburg 
have passed from that vicinity. Some are bank 





presidents, some rest in nameless graves, some are 
superintendents of Sunday-schools, some are in the 
penitentiary. 

But Bill Williamsburg had its zenith of glory when 
its inhabitants, drunk with prosperity, daily rioted in 
pork and beans. Abe Bledsoe lived there then, and 
Aunt Phoebe and Laddy Boyd. Abe was a fine 
young man, and tall and splendid looking. He 
would, it is true, play in games of cards with the 
other miners, and for money, but he never had any 
brawls over the game, like others. He would drink, 
also, but never to excess. He was ready to divide 
his blankets, his last dollar, or his last pound of flour 
with the destitute. Everybody liked Abe. 

Aunt Phoebe was a young man, too. He was 
not, however, built upon the generous scale of Abe, 
either physically or mentally. His large nose crooked 
to the left at the end, and there was another crook 
in it near the eyes, so that he had a nose shaped 
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like an S. He had signalized his entrance into 
that portion of the country by stealing and butcher- 
ing a cow belonging to Mrs. Brawley, a poor widow. 
This cow’s name was Phoebe. She was old and 
good, and had been known so long and favorably by 
the miners, who bought milk from her owner, that 
she was called Aunt Phcebe. Hence the name of 
the young man with the S-shaped nose. He had 
not sold all the meat of the cow before it was ascer- 
tained that she had been butchered. Nobody, then, 
would eat the meat. They said it would be like 
eating one of the neighbors, or a member of one’s 
family. Ned Sorrel had some of it in the pot 
boiling for his dinner, when he found out where 
it came from. He threw it out. Said he was no 
cannibal. 

This circumstance rendered Aunt Pheebe, the young 
man, unpopular. The friends of Aunt Phoebe, the 
cow, were taking steps to have him prosecuted, not 
for larceny, but for murder. They said it was worse 
than common stealing, and that he ought to be tried 
and hanged for murder. But Aunt Phoebe, the 
young man,.had a brother living in Nevada City. 
This brother was a prominent citizen, and a good 
man, and got the matter hushed up, by giving Mrs. 
Brawley another cow, a very fine one, giving more 
milk than Aunt Phoebe, the cow, ever had. The 
miners said she might give more milk, but it was not 
like having their old friend around, the murdered 
Aunt Phoebe. However, they called her successor 
Aunt Phoebe, junior. They bore with the murderer 
of their old cow friend, because they liked his broth- 
er, and thought that possibly he would do nothing 
more bad. 


Laddy Boyd was Abe Bledsoe’s close friend, and 


some years older. Laddy was not his real name, 
but he was so called on account of his being a little 
man. Once, at Bill Williamsburg, he was taken 
down with the small-pox. He was removed to a de- 
serted cabin some distance from the main camp. 
The miners tried to arrange with Aunt Phoebe, who 
had had the small-pox, to nurse Laddy, at big wages. 
But he said he would wait on no man with the small- 
pox, not for fifty dollars a day. Abe, who had been 
absent for a few days, returned about this time. He 
said Aunt Phoebe should not nurse Laddy, not even 
if he wanted to. Abe himself went out to the lone- 
ly cabin, and watched over the almost dying man. 
Laddy lingered long, but finally got up. Then, be- 
fore Laddy left the cabin, Abe was taken down with 
the same loathsome disease. How faithfully he was 
nursed back to health by his grateful little friend, 
need not here be detailed. 

Bill Williamsburg was engaged in placer-mining. 
After a while, a few of the men had worked out their 
claims. Among these was Abe. He had worked 
his claim, but he had no money laid up. Too gen- 
erous. Though much attached to the old camp, and 
his friends there, he struck out for new diggings, or 
to get work somewhere. Before going, he said he 





wanted to return some day; and if he died first, he 
desired to be buried at Bill Williamsburg. ° 

Shortly after Abe’s departure, Aunt Phcebe left 
also. No tears were shed. Not long afterward, 
Laddy found that some one had stolen some things 
from his cabin, including a photograph of his mother, 
anda Bible given him by his mother when he had 
left the old home for California. Laddy was no more 
pious than his associates, but he prized the Bible as 
a keepsake. Everybody knew this stealing was the 
work of Aunt Phoebe. They were certain he took 
the Bible, although he could not read, and never 
prayed. 

About two months after Abe left Bill Williamsburg, 
the news came back to his friends that he had been 
killed by the caving in of a bank. The sad tidings 
came down in a few hours, by the rapid express of 
that day. An order went back from his friends, by 
return express, for the body to be placed in a good 
coffin, and expressed at once to Bill Williamsburg. 
As the order was writing, Laddy Boyd said: 

‘*Tell them to spare no expense on the coffin, and 
leave nothing undone for the comfort of the corpse.” 

The order was so written. 

Promptly came the coffin containing all that was 
earthly of Abe Bledsoe. It was a sad committee 
that received it. Abe and the qualities that had en- 
deared him to his old friends were still fresh in their 
memories. 

A grave was ready to receive the remains of Abe. 
The camp had a small graveyard. Several of the 
boys were resting under little mounds. Their picks 
were idle. The gold fever had all gone out of their 
poor bodies. 

It was proposed to open the coffin, before deposit- 
ing it in the grave, to allow the friends of Abe to 
take a farewell look at him. Laddy objected to this. 
Said he, between his sobs: 

‘*T want to remember Abe Bledsoe as he looked 
in health. I want to always see him in my mind as 
a splendid-looking man, not as a cold, clammy 
corpse.” 

The bearded, red-skirted men that gathered around 
that grave remembered how Abe had watched over 
Laddy, as the latter had come down, hand in hand 
with the small-pox, into the shadow of death. Then 
they thought of Laddy’s vigils over Abe, as Abe had 
wrestled with the same hideous rottenness. They 
let Laddy have his way. 

The coffin was swung in ropes, and was lowering 
into the grave, when the movements of the feet of the 
men who were holding the ropes caused some clods 
to roll over the edge of the grave, and into the box 
for receiving the coffin, at the bottom. Laddy had 
them cease lowering. He got down into the grave, 
not jumping down quickly and cat-like as was his 
habit in moving, but slowly, tenderly, and reverently. 
He removed from the box all the dirt that had fallen 
in. Then he got out of the grave properly and de- 
cently. The coffin was lowered tothe bottom. The 
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box in which it rested received its cover, and the 
box itself was covered with boards. There was no 
minister present. No Services of any kind. The 
dirt from the shovels rattled on the boards below. 
Laddy’s little frame shook with grief. He suppress- 
ed it as far as he could, to tell the shovelers that 
they were throwing in too much dirt at once, filling 
the grave in too rapid and business-like a manner. 
He requested them to be more gentle. ‘ 
The grave was filled to the top, and heaped up. 
Although Laddy would throw no dirt on his friend, 
he took a spade and assisted in giving the little 
mound above his friend symmetrical shape. <A 
head-board was placed in position. Printed on it, 
with pencil, was this epitaph, dictated by Laddy: 


ABE BLEDSOE, 
KILLED BY AXIDENT, AUGUST 2ND, 186-. 
Best MAN THAT EVER TROD SHOO LETHER. 


In all his gloom, there was one gleam for Laddy. 
Along with the news of Abe’s death had come that, 
also, of Aunt Phoebe. He had been shot and killed 
in the act of stealing a horse, not far from the scene 
of the accident that had taken Abe off. As dying 
was the only decent thing he had ever done, his 
brother thought he would give him decent burial. 
He ordered the body coffined and expressed to Neva- 
da City. It came down on the same day that Abe’s 
remains came; possibly on the same vehicle. 

In a day or two the news reached Bill Williams- 
burg that Aunt Phoebe’s brother, on opening his coffin 
at Nevada City, or what was sent for his coffin, had 
found a stranger. One that would give no account 
of himself. Some one, however, in that town, 
thought the features might be those of Abe Bledsoe. 
Abe’s friends in Bill Williamsburg said, at first, 
that it could not be possible. They opened the new- 
made grave, though. The lid of the coffin was re- 
moved. There was the S-shaped nose of Aunt 
Phoebe, the young man, the corpse! 

Laddy broke forth afresh in lamentation: 

**To think that I should have cried, and over a 
cattle-thief, one who stole a widow woman’s cow, 
and stole the photograph of my mother, and my Bible, 
mother’s present to me. Just like him to take the 
wrong road, and sneak into another man’s grave!” 

Corpses were exchanged. But Laddy would not 
allow Abe’s remains to go into the grave just vacated 
by Aunt Pheebe. 


THE ENVIRONMENT. 


Circumstances make men and things. What 
would Washington have been if the War for Inde- 
pendence had not called out his qualities as a leader? 
The acorn from which the mighty oak has grown 
would never have sprouted had it fallen amid the 
sands of the desert. 

So in the case of a crumb of bread. What is more 
insignificant than a crumb of bread? Nothing. Un- 





less it isasmaller crumb. But a man will sometimes 
talk and eat at the same time, when nature intended 
he should do only one of these at a time. Who ever 
heard of a bird singing as it pecks at the berry, or 
horse neighing over his oats, or dog barking as he 
gnaws his bone, or babe crying at its mother’s breast? 
And when one attempts to economize time by eating 
and talking both in one, then comes the opportunity 
of the crumb. Men sometimes lose opportunities. 
A crumb never does. No. It improves each shin- 
ing windpipe. 

When a person gets a crumb in his windpipe, 
what a change comes over him! He can understand 
in one instant that it is there. No one has to tell 
him. It may not be larger than the head of a pin, 
but it feels as large as the national debt. How earn- 
est he becomes, too; and how like a god he struggles! 
His whole being is shaken, including his boots. 
Tears come into his eyes. He deeply sympathizes 
with himself. His eyes start from their sockets, as 
if they were going West. 

When the crumb attacks, his brain may be teem- 
ing with mighty schemes. It no longer teems. He 
doesn’t know whether he has got any brain or not. 

Surroundings make men and things blossom. 

Lock MELONE. 


Lady lodger: ‘‘Your dog, sir, is unbearable. 
He howls all night.”—Male lodger: ‘‘ Indeed! 
Well, he might do worse than that: he might play 
the piano all day.” 

A Milwaukee cleryman asks: ‘‘Is it proper pro- 
nunciation to sound the ~ in the word ‘dorg?’” 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Send your back numbers to the magazine office, 
and for seventy-five cents per volume they will be 
neatly bound. Send twenty-five cents extra for re- 
turn postage on each volume, if you live out of San 
Francisco. Name, in gilt letters on back, ten cents. 
Do not forget to inclose your name and address. 

TELL YOUR FRIENDS about THE CALIFORNIAN. 
Get them to subscribe. 

ARE YOU BUYING THE CALIFORNIAN from month 
to month? Send in your name as a regular sub- 
scriber. 

HAVE YOU LEISURE to get up a club. Write to 
THE CALIFORNIAN and get the benefit of a liberal 
commission. 

EVERY NEWSDEALER on the Pacific Coast has 
THE CALIFORNIAN for sale. 


DELAYED. 


The illustrated descriptive article promised last 
month will appear in the next issue. 





